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If i: following work claims for its compiler no higher mc^rtt 
Iha^i that of goodness of intention ; and the compiler claims 
for ]i\s work the simple recommendation of its utility. 

,Tlie Lessons have been selected on the principle of 
as far as the subjects would admit, the beau- 
of composition with instruction in every important 
l/.a.K'h of knowledge; and they have been arbitrarily ap- 
pioi-riated to the exact number of tlic days of the year, 
for the convenience of large schools. 

Cla a cursory view of the subject, it will appear extra- 
ordinary that no book possessed of similar pretensions 
sliould heretofore Iiave had existence. No axioms have 
mure just foundation than these : 

Th«it the greatest possible number of facts ought to 
he submitted to the observation of children ; and, 

That instruction in any particular art or science ouglit, 
far as possible, to be rendered subsidiary to the com- 
niunication of facts on all other branches of knowledge. 

Thmi, in teaching the art of reading, it is an obvious 
waste of the precious period devoted to education, to 
fonfine the exercises in that art to mere combination of 
words; or to compositions, the sole object of which is to 
j)rove the wit and genius of the writer; — to compositions 
which do not teach any thing, which are of^en unintelli- 
gible to young persons, and which, after a volume of them 
has been perused and rc-pemsed for years, leave the 
miMil in a state of listless curiosity and total ignorance., 

In proof of the justice of this remark, the compiler nt'cd • 
only appeal to the feelings of the persons who, while they 
ere at school, read no other books than tlie selections 
jniblished under the titles of Speakers, Readers, Extract^, 
and Reauties. As exercises in elocution, and as examples 
of elegant '"composition, such books cannot be sufficiently 
commended ; but they are ill adapted to the more import- 
ant objects of instruction ; and with regard to the purposes 
of general knowledge, they bear the same relation that 
jgold, or pastime to useful labour, 
be the merit or demerit of the Reading 
in compiler has not 

Ipom vopon thexn iSmTef labour. It is now up- 
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PREFACE 


The aim and purpose of this compilatioa are briefly indicated in 
the title page. The extracts, of which it is compoeed have been 
selected with special reference to the and capacity of the most 
advanced classes in public and private schools. Nothing has been 
admitted which seemed beyond their comprehension ; and pains have 
been taken to exclude every thing which was even doubtful in regard 
to moral sentiment, or which could oflend the niccs^scnse of decorum. 

This is exclusively a reading book. Pieces suitable for declamation 
have been inserted only incidentally and occasionally. The range of 
Engliidi and American literature Is now so wide, that it could not 
have been made a book of extracts \ both reading and speaking, 
without exp&nding it to an inconvesBi^t arid unreasonable size. 

In making the selections, exclusive reference has been had to the 
moral and intellectual training of the young persons fo| whose use 
the work is intended, and especially to the formation of a correct lit- 
erary taste. Nothing has been admitted solely because it was the 
work of a great writer. Fitness for the objects jnoposed has been the 
guiding principle in making the selections. The range of choice has 
been made as wide as was consistent with a strict adherence to this 
rule. Most of the extracts have never before appeared in compila- 
tions of this^Lind. Selections having Reference, directly or indirectly, 
to our own country, and informed with’^the spirit of our own times, 
have been taken, as a general rule, in preference to others. 

No rigorous law h^ been adhered to in the order or succession of 
the extracts; but abrupt tranritions have been avoided, a^ for as was 
^possible. The first part of the volume is mainly occupied with pieces 
which tell a story, or present a picture to the^ of the mind; most 
• ' . (8) 
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of the didactic passages are thrown into the last part ; and in the 
intermediate portion are found the historical sketches and characters. 

Much time and care have been given to the preparation of the 
introductory biographical and critical notices— more than would have 
been required had they been longer. It is hoped that this feature of 
the work may commend it to the favorable regard of teai^hers. It 
is not intended that these introductions should be read aloud ; and 
they have been made as simple as was consistent with their aim and 
purpose. • 

In order to adsjpt the selections to the use of young readers, fre- 
quent omissions have la'cn made, and words have occasionally been 
changed. I'his is somtthing of a liberty to take with authors of dis- 
tinguished reputation ; but no teacher requires to be told, that with- 
out it the range of selection is brought within very marrow and very 
unattractive limits. 

The compiler of a book like this can claim no higher praise than 
that wliich is accorded to judgment and taste. It has been prepared 
under a strong senie of the responsibility which rests upon every one 
who aspires, in however humble a way, to take part in the moral 
and mental training of the youth of our country. Should this vol- 
ume result in any good to the great cause of education — sliould it 
help to touch the heartt to kindle the mind, and train the moral sense 
of the coming generation — it will be a permanent source of grateful 
reflection to the compiler. 

G*. S. HILLAUD 


Boston, DeembsTf 1856. 
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THE 


FIRST CLASS READER. 


I. — ACCOUN'r OF A 'VVONDEUFUL SKY-LARK. 

{This inlereHtiiii; sk<*f*'h «<f a r»niiirfeable sky-lark, whk'h \r:»8 domeKticab-'J for many 
ypjiPH in ft fiimily In (li«* fi<>uth <*usf <>f‘ lrt'l:ituL is takt*n Irajn th** Jllu>friito.l 
of Ar^ Aib r KtMti'ig ibai tbr itird was found in a :h<81 ju th<‘ {jrass. )>y sf»iuo mowera, 
Vfljpn fully fU'd^;p'l. and prt'svntt cl to tho young ladios of the fuuiily. tlu’ aanaiivt* pro 
ccfis ns follows: — ] 

AVk ikuhI pcaroely fay that, wc arc much opposed to the 
jinicticc of dcpriviiii; ])Oor little uniinaU of tlieir luitunil lib- 
erty, and incarcerating them in Ciiges and such like ]»orUibie 
))risons, ibr ibe m<a*e selfish gratilieation of vacant mimls ; and 
we cannot rcidiz(\ without horror, Sterne's j)icture of the cap- 
tive, sliut up ill his soUiarv dungeon, counting the weary mo- 
ments as they steal vSlnggishly along, and. at the clo-so of an 
alnufst interminable day, adding it to the number of the. }»a<t 
on his wooden calendar. 

Tliese remarks, howev’cr, are not called fortli by atiy tiling 
wdiicli ])oor Toinniy’s state of confinement obliged liim to en- 
dure; ibr tbe little creature seemed almost as ha]>py as if be 
bad (‘iijoyed liis natural liberty. He was brought Iroiu the 
nest before. Iw was old enougli to know' what liberty was ; and 
yet be was sntliciently old to no long(*r rcipiirc tlie fostering 
care of the jiarent bu*d. A few hours more and he would have 
stretched far away into the blue expanse of heaven, cin*olling 
that beautiful hymn of glory to the Creator wdiicli tlirillg 

(“) . 
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througli the heart, while it dies away on the car, as the soaring 
bird disa])pears in the distance. 

But if tills wiis not Tommy’s lot, he at least fsU into kind 
hands; tuid he soon began to repay the tender and judicious 
care which w^as shown 1dm, by a docility and tameness truly 
astonishing. He became familianzed to the presence of many 
peo]de by Ids cage being placed every day near the morning 
woj*k table of the young ladies of flie family, and to that of 
strangers by the daily (trill of vLsitors. At length the eldest 
of our tliree young female friends ventured oiuj clay to let him 
out of his place of confinement ; and it would appear as if llm 
little creature was alivci to the feeling of gratitude; I'or he 
seemed to recognizer hm* in a peculiar way as liis fricaid, and 
ever after treated Iht as if he held her in the deej^est \ enerar 
tion and regard. Indeed, though evidaitly attached to every 
member of the family, which he pleasc^l by a thousand little 
endearing Avaysf he yet exhibited towards each a ditferent 
mode of behavior, 

Wh(in the family were assembled at breakfast, her \\’oul(i fly 
upon the table*, and walk round, picking uj> small j)ieef*s of egg, 
or crumbs oi* bread, and sonuitinies he wtmid hop up on a lojif^ 
and actually allow a slice to Ikj cut uikUm* his fe(‘t before' he 
would change his i) 0 .sitiou, Iii tlie course of the inoi’ning. if 
the ladifis sat at th(dr embmldery, or other ingenious works, at 
wliieli they often aiaiised tlieinselve.s. Tommy w;is again jier- 
rnitted to le'avc his domicile; and on these oeea'^ions la* always 
paid a visit to their work tables where liu delighted to play 
sundry droll and mischievous tricks. It was curious to see 
him watching the operation of threading a needle. AVlien tlie 
thniad wais jmt ever so little into the eye*,, he w'onld s(‘izi‘ the 
thread and dexterously pull it through. Sometime's, when the 
young lady had fiistein.'d lier tliread to lier work, and eontinued 
sewing, he would make a sudden jduuge atjt, and ])ull it out 
of tlm -needle again, to her great pretended vexation, wliile he 
would instantly fly out of reach, and ebucklc over the mischief. 
Sometimes he would hop on her open work box, and seizing 
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the end of a cotton thread, would £y with it to the other side 
of the apartment, unwinding yards upon yards from the revolv- 
ing spool. HHiQ second of the young ladies to whom wc allude 
was remarkable for tlie elegance»and neatness with which her 
hair was always braided. This did not escape Tommy’s ob- 
servation, and he frequently made an attach upon it, by taking 
the end of each ringlet in his bill, and fluttering be&re her 
face, would leave it in the most admired disorder. He would 
tlien again chuckle as we have heard a magpie do afier any 
act of mischief. 

With the youngest of the three ladies his priaictice was, if pos^ . 
siblc, to j)erch on the top of her head, and sing his beautiM 
song till the music would pierce tliroqgh her ears, and she was 
obliged to shake liiin off ; but be never made the same attadc 
upon her hair, though it was always becomingly arrangedL 
From the oj>})ort unity vre had of w’atching the development of 
the little bird’s iniellactj w*c are quite convinoed he understood 
every thiiig that was said to liim. There w^as a gentleman, an 
intimate*, friend of the family, who, in his repeated visits, had 
made himself fanuliar with Tommy. Whenever he made a 
inoraing call, he would say, Ha ! Tommy ! good morning to 
you: are you ready for a game at shuttlecock?” The little 
creature would instantly fly to his extended hand, and suffer 
itself to be thrown into the air like that toy, and fall again into 
his lumd ; and so the game would continue for several minutes, 
until at length Tommy would fly to the ceiling, and with his 
wings almost touching it, would dart with almost inconceivable 
rapidity from end to end of the apartment, singing, at the ut- 
most pitch of his voice, that splendid melody which, in his 
natural state, the lark pours forth as he ascends above ^he 
clouds. 

Another game wliich Tommy perfectly understood was 
“hide-and-go-seek;” and for this he preferred, as his compan- 
ion, tlie second of the three sisters. She would s;iy, “Now, 
Tommy, I’m going to hide,” and then, draAving the room door 
open, she would place herself behind it, and cry, “ Whoop ” 

* 2 .. 
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Tommy would immediately commence strutting up and down 
the floor, and stretching out his neck, would peer under this, 
and behind that, as if he w'ere seeking for her. At lenglh, 
coming opposite to where she stood, he would give a loud 
scream, and fly up to attack her liair. When this w'as over, 
and he had again become quiet, she would say, ‘‘ Now, Tom- 
my, it is your time to lude.” Immediately the bird would 
stand still under a table, and she would corainfince a diligent 
search. ‘‘Where is Tommy? Did any one see T(Hniny?” 
In the mean time he would never give, by sound or movtmumt, 
the least indication that he was m the r<K>m; bat tla* moment 
flhe thought proper to find him lie w'ould agaui sen^am, and fiy 
up to her. 

Were we to recount 6iily the tw'enlieth part of tlu^ many 
entertaining little tricks and gamlxds ln^ jised to exhibit, ive 
ehottld trespass too much on the spat*e allotte*! to our biogra- 
phy — and, perhaps, too, on the patience of our readers. 
Perching sometimes on the head of the lady wlio first gave 
him his liberty, he ivould w'alk down Ikt faec' as !*l)e held it up, 
W’ith outspread wings, and give her a kiss. At other times he 
would ivitik round and round her, with his tail in the shape of 
a fan, and his wings trailing on the ground, just like a turkey 
cock in miniature, w'fu’bling all the liim; a ln*iuitiful, gentle 
melody in a sulidued tone, and quite ditlerent from his song of 
the skies. 

The mistress of the house, a little advanced in lile, w(»re 
cles, which he would frequently pull off in his flights, and 
lately let fall, as they wei’e too heavy for liiin to carry ; 
at^pirter every fiat of this kind, he w'ould chuckle at his suc- 
cess. "Wlien the dinner things were removed, and the dessert 
set on the table, in the long days of summer, it was his prac- 
tice to come upon the table, and going round it, would do 
something amusing to each person. He would bite the fingers 
of the master of the house, and give an exulting chuckle when 
he pretended to be hurt. At another gentleman’s knuckles he 
would strike like a game cock, ahd seem to be in wonderful 
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passion. Tlien lie would take a sudden flight at a lady’s cap, 
and (fatcliing the end of a ribbon, would gracefully flutter before 
her faee, carolling a snatch of song ; and again he would 
visit his fair friend with the beautiful hair, and, plucking out 
her combs, would speedily demolish her glossy curls. 

There remains, however, one trait of sagacity which those 
who recollect the entertaining little creature would scarcely 
pardon ua if we omitted. The youngest of the^hree ladies was 
accustomed each night, before she retired, to take her candle 
over 1o Tommy’s cage to bid him ‘^good night.” Pie would 
instaully bring out his head from under his wing, find standing 
up, sing one of the most beautiful little songs you could con- 
ceive it })Ossible for a little throat like his to warble — a song, 
too, that he never gave forth on any other occasion. And if* 
she attempted to go out of the room without thus coming ip to 
hid him ‘‘good night,” although his head was under his 
and you thought him fisleep, he would instantly scream out to 
pul her in mind. To this may be added the singular fact, that 
he. wouM not sing the same song for any oiui else who might 
take a candle to his cage, though he would respdud, by a oliirp, 
to their “ good night.” 

What th(* duration of a lark’s age usually is we cannot say. 
It is probable that in th<.’ natural state they do not live as long 
as when well taken care of in a tame c«)ndition. The frosts of 
wdiiter, want of food, and other circumstances must cut off large 
mimb(‘rs of the older and more weakly birds. However this 
may be. Tommy hiiipiclf lived a Lapp}’ life for thirteen years. 
As he grew old a curion.s complaint aifected him. He cast the 
iil)j)er chai) of liis bill every season for a few' years before he 
died. At those jicriods more than usual care "was necessary ; 
he required to be fed W’ith soft food, and lie sceAed in some 
degree to languish while the process was going on ; but wUeu 
tlni new portion of the bill had grow'ii, and the old part w’as 
throwm oflT, he soon recovered his spirits, and becaiae jls enter- 
taining as ever, 

Hut, alas ! k^ks must die as well as men. At length Tom- 
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my fell sick; and now, indeed, he lost sdl his energy and power 
of entertaining. His feathers ruffled, his head drooped, his 
wings hung, and his eyes grew dim. Every one suflfered with 
poor Tommy, and there were as many messages to inquire how 
he did, as if it Vere indeed some dem* friend. A liumane and 
skilful surgeon, who;was intimate in the house, and who re- 
garded Tommy with unbounded admiration, did not disdain to 
visit him several times a day, and contrivt^d to administer 
medicine in homoeopathic doses. But all would not do ; the 
sympathy of attached friends and the skill of humati science 
were alike unavailing. Tommy was wrapped in eotkm aiul 
placed near the genial w^rmtli of a moderate lire ; } <;t still lie 
languished, and took hut little notice, of those around him. His 
young friend, for whom he used to sing lus sweet “ good night,” 
approached him with her candle; he Jilted his little head, tind 
as the dying swan is said to sing, he aitcmpted to warble his 
last “ good night” She burst into teai’s and retired. In the 
morning Tommy was dead! 


U.~THE BOBLINTC. 

WASUIKOTON iBVjyo, 

[Fevr readora need bo told of the extent nnd variety of Mr. Irving’g claloifl to the 
gratitude and aduiinitiou of hl8 countrjim>u. lie hue long been tins most ptipular of 
oar aatbors; and thin popularity has been fail ly earned by Ids natural jiathtw, his rich 
humor, his graceful narratlTe, the flowing swoctnv^K id' lti!!t Bt>l(M)nd the curifui inuaic 
<tf his periods, lie awakens, eTOn in those who have neVer Keen him. a sort of iumsihuU 
Iflterost, fnim the cordial tone of his writings, and amiable spirit which th.'y 
^breathe. 

Mr. Irving was born in the city of New York, in the year 1TR;J, and ha>» lived fur 
many years on the Ifiidson Uiver, about twenty’-flvi* miles from New York. Tin* fi.llow- 
ing extract is taken from “ WoUhrfi Kooet,” one of hi** late j)ultllcations. consisting of 
narraliviw, essays, and sketeheift, most Of which originally appeared in the Knicker* 
* Locker Magaziue.] 

, Tub liappiest bird of our spring, however, and one that rivals 
the Euro])ean lark in my e.^timatioii, the boblincon, or bob- 
link, as he is commonly called. He arrives at that clitiice por- 
tion of our year whibh, in this lafitude, answers to the descrip- 
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.tion of tJie month of II«y so oftiMt given by the isoets. With, 
• us it begins j^ut the zhiddle of BCay, and lasts until nearly the 
middle of ^une. Earlier than this, winter is apt to return on 
its traces, and to blight the opening beauties of the year ; and 
later tlian this, begin the parching, and panting, aiid dissolving 
heats of summer. But in this genial interval Nature is in all 
her freshness and fiigrance : " the rains ai^ or^ and gone, 
the flowers appear upon ^lie earth, the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the tniile.is heard in tlie land.” 

The trees are now in tlieir fullest fl)liage and brightest ver- 
dure; the woods are gay with the dlustered flowers of the 
laurcil ; the air is perfumed by* the sweetbricr and the wild 
rose ; the meadow's are cnamefled with clover blossoms ; while 
the young apple, the peach, and the plum begin to swell, and 
the cherry to glow ainoug the green leaves. This is the 
season of res’eliy of the boblink. He comes amidst the p(^p 
and fragrance of iIkj s(3»i5on; his life seems all sensibility and 
enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He is to be found in the 
soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest meadows, and is most 
in song when the clover is in blossom. He perches on the 
tojnnost twig of a tree, or on some long, flaunting weed, and as 
he rises and sinks with tlie breeze, jmurs forth a succession of 
rich, tinkling notes, crowding one upon another, like the out- 
j)ouring melody of the sky-lark, and possessing the same raj*)- 
turons character. 

Sumetiines he pitches from the summit of a tree, begins his 
song as soon as he .gets upon the wing, and flutters tiemu- 
louftly down to the eai'tli, Jis if overcome with ecstasy at his 
own innsi(,*. Sometimes he igr in puf^uit of his mate ; al- 
ways in full song, as if he would wht by his melody ; and 
ahvays witli the same appearance of iutoxicatiem and delight. 
Of all the birds of our groves and meadows the boblink was 
the envy of my boyhood. Hfe crossed my path in the sweetest 
weather, and the sweetest season of the year, win ^ all nature 
called to the flelds, and the rural feeling throbbed in every 
bosom; but when I, luckless urcliin! was doomed to be mewed 
‘ 2 ^ 
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np, dunng tl»e livelong da./, in a sobool iSxm, .If fie<^incd as 
if the little varlet mocked at mo as he ftow by in full song, 
and sought to taunt me with his happier lot. 0 , how 1 (mis led 
him I Ko lesson^, no task, no soh(xd ; nothing but holiday, 
frolic, green fields and fine weather* Had I been then mo«i 
versed in poetzy 1 might have addressed him in the word*9 of 
Logan to the cuckoo:*— 

** Swoet iSird, thy bower is ever green, 

Thy shy U em doer : 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year. 

•* 0, could I fly, I*d fly with thee ; 

W<**d make, on joyful wing, 

Our annu4 visit round thr globe, 

Companions of the spring.’* 

Further obsert’ation and experience hnvp given me a differ- 
ent idea of this , feathered voluptuary, ^^hith I tvill t<mture to 
impart, for the benefit of my young retwlci^ who may regard 
him with the wime unqualified envy and lalmirafion wliidi 
once indulged. I have shown him only as I saw him ut fir^t, 
in what I may call the poetical part of his» cateer, >n]i<*u Ih in 
a manner devoted hiins<*lf to elegant jmrsiiits and enjojTnents, 
and v\as a bird of mu-ic, and song, and t'l^te, and sf'ii^ihility, 
jind relhiement. AVhde this Listed he was -a(*red from injury; 
tlie very schoolboy v\ould not fling a stone at bim, and the 
merest rustic^ v ould pause to listen to his straiji. 

Blit mark the difference. As the year advances, the 
clover blo^^om^ disappear, and the spring fades into vimiuur, 
he gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits, doir*' his 
ixieticjil suit of bhick, afl.sumes a nisset, dusty garb, and ‘■inks 
to the gr(»-s enjoyments of common, vulgar birds. His noli s 
no longer V jbrate on tlu* ear; he is stuffing himsilf v,a\i the 
seetls of the tall weeds on which he lalidy swung and eluulcd 
60 melodiously. He has become a “bon viviinl,” a “gour- 
imind;” with him now there is nothing like the “jo>s of the 
table.'* In a little while he ^ws tired of plain, iiomcly 
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fare, and is off. on $, {(iiatiionQmled tour in quest of £dreiga 
luxuries. 

We next of Mm, with myriads of his kind, banqueting 
among the reeds of the Delaware, and gn^wn corpulent with 
good feeding. He has (dianged his name in travelling. 
lincon lu* more — he is the reed-bird now, the mucli-souglt^for 
titbit of Ih-niisylvaiiia epieures, the rival in unlucky fame of 
the ortohm ! Wierever he goe^, pop I pop 1 pop I eveiy- ru^ 
lirelock in the eomitry is blassing away. lie sees hh» 
panions falling by thousands around him. Does he take wacn^ 
iivj and reform? Alas I not ho. Incorrigible epicure! again 
]w \\ iiig'H bis flight The rice swamps of the ^oulh iitvito him. 
It* gorges him^'olf among them almost to burstitig; he can 
scarcely fly (or cor^mlency. He has once mon c iiangeJ lus 
name, and is now the famous rice-bird of the Curolinas. La.Nt 
atiige of Iji-, career: l)chold him spitted, with dozens of his 
cortailenl eojnpanions, and served up, a vaiiptcd di-li, on the 
table of some soiulann ga'^t^onome. 

Such is the hl(»ry of the boblink — onee spiritual, musical, 
admired, the joy of the ineoidows, and the favorite bird of 
s])]iiig; fin.dly, a grotfi little sensualUt, who expiates his sen- 
i-uality in the hirder. His ^tory contains a moral worthy the 
attention of all little bird'? and little boys; warning them to 
k<*<*p to tho-e refined and intelleetual ]>ursuits which rai'^ed 
him to hiirh a pitch of popularity during tlie earh part »)f 
Ills caj-(*er, bat to eschew all tendency to that grog's and dis<ii- 
]>ati*d indulgence wJiich brought this mistaken little bird to an 
untimely end. 
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HL— THE MOCEINa BIBD. 

Axxxxgim. WiLBox. 

[Alejcardes WiLSOK WHS boTO In Firfsiey, 8cni](ind, in 176(^ mmored to ihia oountn 
in 1794^ and dM m 1R1». Ills nrlgloal employmont was that of a weaver, but ho had 
aaitiMOK taate fiar iutaliootnal pursuit^ and was employad as a toachfr of >(»nth for 
BMDo jeant after his arrival in Anerit'a, mui sabsei^uentlj as aasistani editor to tha 
American edition of Itees's Cyolopsadia. While In Scotland he had iniT>liKbod aomo 
poeiBB, whi(di attracted bnt little attention, and wtmld have boon entirely lor)i;otteu bat 
for his (•ubeequontiy-acquired soientiflo reputation. Soon after his uriival in this 
ponntry }h> bcivime acquainted with HJr. llartrani. the botanist, and Mr. Lawson, the 
enirraver. In taking from the latter lessons Id di.iwin^. be disrovortMl a natural a^b 
tudo for Uk« didiueation of Uids; in ron'iequeniw of whu h he tamed ins attentiou (o 
uinithoIojQ, and resuixfd to undeitake an extensile vrork on the subje t. 1i> (•illi'et 
mateiials and ohi.iln huhscribers, he made extensive toms tbrouith all paits ut the 
country, at a peiiod when travelling, beluro the days of ateanilxiats and niilioHdt, 
was attended with bovere toil and fr^ittent ex]Misure. 7'he first' voinme ui hi*- Ameri* 
can OtniMioloiry was imblihhed in Septomlior, IKO't. and was minh ..ud debervedly 
admired lor Dm' biilliunt execution of the pi tree and the iuiinirable lett.*r>pr««s deterix>- 
tious. Rix addition il volumes weie published lietou Wilsons de»th and two more 
v<»lumes wi re completed and publislunl by hw friend, ^fr Ue<irKe 0x1 in ]Kt4. 

Wilwm u as a man of enthusiastic temporameiit and pietiml fe<diug ilx iltst iptions 
of birds are not only^techiiieally ac. urate, but grapbn. spintod, and ^lovung and his 
will k thus has a \ jvid rhann ftn the I'ebeml n'adt'i us well as the n.itiiralist. ifo wasa 
lot ( I of nature, and ho writes with all a Im er’s aiiiuiatiou and interest. 1 1 is < h it ai tor 
was simple, truthlbl, and mauly, and hw disiNwitiou was soi'ial and affutdiouab ) 


The plumage of the mocking biiti, thougli tionr* of the 
homeliest, has nothing gaudj or hrilliant in it, ami htnl he 
nothing else to rcconiuuMid him, would sc^arcely entitle Jiim 
to notice; hut lus figure is well i)roi>ortioni*cl, and evt^n hand- 
Fome. Tlie case, elegance, and rapidity of his movements, 
the animation of his eye, and the intcHigcncc he displays in 
listening, and laying up lessons from almost every sptMucs of 
the feathered creation within his hearing, ai*c real!) .surpris- 
ing, and mark the iwculiarity of hi.s geiiiin. To lh<\«ie quali 
ties wo may add tliat of a voiee full, strong, and musir'iil, and 
capable of almost every modulation, from the clear, mellow 
tones of the wood thrush to the savage scrc'arn.s of the bald 
eagle. 

In measure and accent he fiiithfully follows his originals. 
In force and sweetness of e*3pres.‘<ion ho greatly improves 
upon In his native gw>ves, mounted upon the top of a 
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tall buah or half-grown tree, in (he" dawn df dewy morning, 
while th3 woods are already Tocal with a multitude of war- 
bler^, his admirable song tis>es preeminent over every compet- 
itor. The ear can lisstcn to his music alone, to wiiicli that of 
all the others seems a mere aeeompanim(*nt. Neither is thi'< 
strain alioirf^1h<‘r imitative. II is own native notes, which are 
easily distoiguislmble by sudi a*» are well acquainted with 
those of our various bird'? of song, are bold and full, and 
varied, seemingly, bejoinl fill limits. They consist of •-lioi’t 
expr<*ssiou*> of two, tlire<‘, or, at the most, fi\e or six ‘•jllabh*^, 
geiieially inter^per‘^od wiih imitatiims, and nil of them utten d 
with great emjdmsis and rapidity, and continued, with undi- 
minidied ardor, for half an hour or an hour at a lime; his 
t‘xpauded wings and tail gbsicning with wliitoi and tlie buoy- 
ant gayety of bis action urresting the eye, as his song most 
irre^i^nbl) docs the ear. 

lie swi'cps round with enthuHiastie ec-tasy; he mounts and 
descends, his f,ong sw'dK or dii-» away; and, a-s my fri(‘ii(l 
Mr, Hartram has beautifully expressed it, “he bounds aloft 
with the cel<‘r*ity of an arrow, as if to recoveu* or recall liis 
vci A MHil, which e\j)ired in the last elcNated btrain.” AVhile 
tiius (xciiing himself, a bystander, dcbtitutc of sight, would 
siqiposc that the whole feathert»d tribes liad assembled together 
on a trial of skill, each striving lo produce his utmost effect — 
60 peilect are his imitations, lie many times deceives the 
Kportsinan, and S(*nds him in sejurch of birds that perhaps are 
not within miles of him, but w'hose notes he exactly imitates. 
Even birds themsehes are fpi^quently imjiosed on by tliis 
admirable mimic, ami an*, decoved by the fancied (*alls of 
their mate's, or <li\e, with pn cipitatioii, into tlie depths of 
thickets, at the scream of what they siijqKise to bo the spar- 
row hawk. 

The mnckiii” hiid lo-es little of the power and energy of 
his song by eoniinement. Tn his domesticated state, when he 
commences his cai-eer of song, it is impossible to* stand by 
uninterested. He whistles fof t^ dog : Cirsar starts up, wags 
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his tail, and tuns to meet his master. He squeaks out like a 
hlart chicken ; and the hen htirzies about, with liau^^ wings 
and bristled feathers, clacking to protect her iujun^d brood. 
The barking of the dog, the mewing of the eat, the creaking 
of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with great truth and rapiditj. 
He repeats the tune taught him by his master, tliough of con- 
siderable length, fully and faithfully, lie runs o\ er the quiv. 
erings of the canary, and the dear whistlings of the Virginia 
nighiingale or redbird, with Such superior execution and 
(‘fleet, that tlie mortified Pougstcr^ fe(*i their own inferiority, 
and become .‘iltog(‘tlipr silent, while he seems to triumph in 
tlieir defeat by redoubling his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in tlie opinion 
of some, injures his song. ITis elevated imitations of the-# 
brown tliiush are frequently interrupted by 11 j(‘ crowing of 
cocks; and the warblings of tbe bluebird, which he exqubihdy 
manages, are mingled with the screaming of swallow'-, or the 
cjukling of hens ; aniid&t the sim])le nndody of the robki, we 
are sud(I<‘uly feur])nscd by the 'thrill r(‘iteralions (>t‘ tlic whip- 
poor-will; while the notes of the killd(*cr, bluejay, martin, 
baltiinore, and twenty oilier**, Eucx;e(d, with wuli iinp(»Miig 
reality, that wo look round for the originals, and di-ycover, 
with astonislxment, that the sole perfonn(*r, in this singular 
concert, is the admirable bird now before us. Din-ing this 
exhibition of his powers, he spreads his wings, expands his 
tail, and throws himself around the cjige in all the ecsla'-y of 
enthusiasm, seeming not only to sing, but to dance, keeping 
time to the measure of hU own mu&ic. Both in his native 
and domesticated state, during the, solemn stillness of the 
night, as soon as the moon nses in silent majesty, he begins 
his d(‘lightiiil solo, and serenade^ us the Ihelong night with a"* 
full display of his vocal powers, making the whole ncighboi’- 
hood ling with his inimitable melody. 
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IV.— THE BELFRY FKSiON. 

N. P. Wnm. 

(Ub. Wn^ is 8 living AaMriean writer in prose and verse. His |.Tose writings* 
which now fill many volumes, comprise tnivds,'telei^ essays, sketcbcH of lilb and man. 
ners, and descriptions of natural scenery. Hi« style is airy and gracefnl ; 1^ peroep* 
tion of beauty is keen and discriminating; and his descriptive powers ara of a high 
order. Pew men can prasssit a vlsilde eeene, a landscape, or a natural object more dls> 
tinctly to the eye. His poetry hoe the same general cbarMCteristics. It is sweet, flow* 
ing, and musical, and, in its best specimens, maiked by truth of sentiment and deli- 
cacy of feeling. He has been for many yWira one of the editors of the Horae Jour- 
nal, a weekly newspaper published in New ITork, and has resided upon the Hudson 
Aiver; and the fine sketches of the scenery in bis neighborhood which have from time 
to time^peared In bis paper have thrown' a new interest over that noble river, which 
is already graced- With so many histoHoal and literary associations. 

Mr. Willis of late years baa written less poetry than could l>e wished by those who 
remember and admire the grace and sweetness of so many of his eOrly productions.1 

On* the cross beam tmder the Old South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 

In summer and winter tliat bird is there/* 

Out and in with the morning air. 

I love to see him track the street, 

' With his wary eye and active feet ; 

And I eften watch him as he springs, 

Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

Till across the dial his shade has passed, 

And the belfry edge is gained at last. 

’Tis a bird I love, with its brooding note, 

And the treinbling«throb in its mottled throat ; 

. There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 

And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel — 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 

Whatever is rang on that noisy bell, — 

Chime of the hour or ftmeral knell, — 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well. ^ 

When the tongue swings |ut to the midnight moon — 
When the. sexton cheerljr rings for noon — 
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When the clock strikes clear at morning light — 
Whesa the child is widked with “nine at night 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, 
Filling the spirit with tones of .prayer, — 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 

He broods on his folded ibet unstiiTed ; 

Or, rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 

Then drops again Tvith filmed eyes, 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 

Sweet bird ! I would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd Tike thee. 

With wings to fly to wood and glen, 

Thy lot, like mine, is cast with men ; 

And daily, with unwilling feet, 

I treadj like thee, the crowded street ; 

But, unlike me, when day is o'er, 

Thou canst dismiss the world and soar. 

Or, at a half-felt wish for rest, 

Canst smooth thy feathers on thy breast, 

And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 

I would that in such wings of gold 
I could my weary heart upfold ; 

I would I could look down unmoved, 

(Unloving as I am unloved,) * 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 
Smooth down my cares and calmly breathe j 
And never sad with others' sadness, 

And never glad with others’ gladness, 

Listen, unstirred, to knell or chime. 

And, lapped in quiet, bide my time. 
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THE BIBD CATCHER AND HIS CANARY. 

Pra». 

[SSbli tonohtng mutfttlt* Is i«lr«a from » woifc (MM OlMnisgs thrcnit^ W»]«^ 
HoUitidti ITestphilit, irnUUM la Xoadoa in ITK, Vy Bavuk Jaouoit Phatt. 
nMAariliMii ww ft ▼<4ammoiu writer in prose and terva, ud at onft time enjoyed eon* 
ndorfd»tft popularity Hte -worlit axe now forgottmi, tluni^ portionB of them desarre 
to bo remiinlimud. e waa bom In 1749, and died in 1814.;] 

In the toim of Clevcs aa Bttglish gentleman waa residing 
with a Fmaaian family during the time of the fair, which we 
shall pass over, having nothing rcmai'kable to distinguish it 
from other animal meetings where people assemble to stare at, 
cheat each other, and divert themselves, and to spend the 
yearis savings in buying those bargains whidh would have 
been probably heftier bought at home. One day after dinner, 
as the dessert was just brought on the tabic, the travelling 
German luusicians, who commonly ply the houses at these 
(im(‘s, presented diemseUes and were buffered to play; and 
ju‘»i as they were making their bows for the money they re- 
ceived for their liatrnony, a bird catcher, who had rendered 
liimNclf famous* for educating and calling forth the talents of 
the featliered race, made liis apjiearance and was well received 
by the party, wliich was uamerous and benevolent. 

The musicians, who had lieaiNl of this bird catcheris fame, 
asked pennission to stay ; and the master of the house, who 
had a great sliare of good nature, indulged their curiosity — a 
curiosity, indeed, in which every one participated ; for all that . 
. we have heard or been of learned pigs, asses nad horses, 
was said to be extinguished in the wonderful wisdom which 
blazed in the genius of tliis bird cateheris <^ary» 

The conaty was produced, and the owner harangued him in 
the following manner, placing him upon Ins fore finger. 
^ Bijou, — je#el, — you are now in the presence of persons of 
great sagacity and honor ; take heed you do not deceive the 
expectations they have (Moa^jjiiaA of you from the world’s 
report. You have won laurels ; beware then of ening. In a 
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word, do|)ort yaurarff Mke the bijou — the jewel — of the 
canary ])irds, as you certainly are.'* 

All this time tli<' bird ‘teemed to and indeed placed 
himself in the true attitude of attcMitiou, by Rloptng his head 
to the ear of the man, and then distinctly nodding twice when 
liis master left off .s])eakiug ; and if ever nods were iuUdligible 
and i^romUfrorv, theae were tAVo of th<‘m. 

“ Tliat% gocHl ” said the master, pulling off his luit to the 
bird. JSIoAv, then, let us «eo if you arc a canary of honor, 
Gi\e a tone.’' The eatiaiy sang. 

“P'.huAv! tliatV too Lush; ’tin the note of a raven with 
a hoarseness upon him. Someihing pathetic ” The canary 
whistled as if his lit lie throat wa*' changed to a lute. 

Fa-tor,” says the man ; “ ^lower. Very Avcdl. AVhat a 
plague is this foot about, and this little head? No AAomhr 
you arc out, Mr. Bijoin wht‘n you forget your tune. I'liars 
a JeAvel. Braw! braAo ! my little man.” 

All lliat he avu'^ orh'red or remiiuli‘ii of did he do to admi- 
ration. Ills liead and foot bent tinic — hianored the \aiiii- 
tions both of tone and niovenwnt ; and the -oniid aail- a 
echo of the sense,” nccordintr to the stricti -t 1 ia\-» of }>o« tn .il 
and (as it ought to be) of luu-ical cnniposiiiuri, 

“Bravo! braAo!” reechoed from all part- of the dining- 
room. The musicians declar'd the canary Ava- a gn^ter ma',- 
ter of music than any of their band. 

“ And do you not show your sen'se of IhN civility, sir ? ” 
cried the bird catcher with an angry air. The canary boAAcd 
most respectfully, to the great delight of the coTupan}-. 

His next acliie\ement was going through the martial exer- 
cise with a sti'aw gini ; after wliich, “ My poor Bijou,” say^ the 
owner, ^thou hast had hard work, and must hr* a little weary ; 
a few performances more, and thou shalt repose. Show*! lie 
ladies Iiow to make a courtesy.” The bird hero rro‘»sed his 
taper l(*g' and sank and rise with an ease and a grace that 
would ha\e put half our siibaaription assembly belles to the 
blush. 
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^ That will do, my bird ! and now a bow, head and foot cor* 
responding” Here the stiipirnge for ten miles round London 
Bfij^ hare blushed also. 

"Let us finish with a hornpipe, my bravo little fellow: 
that’s it — keep it up, keep it up.” 

The aofi\dty, glee, spirit, and accuracy, with which this 
last order was obeyed, wound up the applause (in which all 
the mnsiciaiift joined, as well with their instruments as with 
their clappings) to the highest pitch of admiration. Bijou 
liiniself seemed to led the sacred thirst of fiune, and sliook 
his little plumes, and carolled an lo Psran, tliat sounded like 
the conscious notes of victory. 

‘‘ Thou hast done all my biddings, bravely,” said the mas- 
t('r, caressing his feathered servant ; " now, then, take a nap, 
while T take ihy place.” 

Hereupon the canary went into a count orfeit slumber, so 
like the effect of the poppied god, first shutting one eye, then 
the other, then nodding, then dropping so much on one side 
that the hands of several of the company were stretched out 
to sa\ c him from falling, and, just as those hands approaclied 
his feathen-, suddenly recovering, and dropping as much on 
the other. At length sleep seemed to fix him in a steady pos- 
ture ; whereupon the owner took liim from liis finger, and lai<l 
liim fiat on the table, where the man assuri*d us he would re- 
main in a good sound sleep, while he himself had the honor to 
do his best to fill up the interval. Accordingly, at'ter drinking 
a glass of wine, in the progress of taking which lie was int«'r- 
ru])ted by the canary bird springing suddenly up to assert his 
right to a shore, — really putting his little bill into the glass, and 
then laying himself down to sleep again, — the owner eallcd 
him a saiiey fellow% and began to show off liis own independ- 
ent powers of entertaining. The forte of these lay chiefly in 
balancing with one tobacco pipe while h(‘ smoked with another ; 
and several of the positions were so difficult to be pj'Oservcd, 
yet maintained with such dex^ty, that the general attention 
was fixed upon him. 
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Whilo the little bird trafl tluoB oxhibitingy a huge bla<^ cat, 
which had been, no doubt, on the watch from some unobeciv(Ml 
comer, sprang upon the table, seized the poor canary in its 
month, and mahod out of the window in despite of alt oppo- 
sition. Though the dining room wa^ empth^d in m insttiut, it 
was a vain pursuit; tho life of the bii-d was gone, and Die 
manglf‘d body was brought in by llie nutbrtunate owner in 
such di-may, a(’'<‘ompani<*d by ^uch looks uml language, as 
must lja\e awakejuMi pity in a mi^^anlluope. Jle spreail him- 
self lialf length over tlm table, and mourned liis canaty bird 
with the rno.-'t undibsembbMl sojtow. 

“Well may J gi'ierc for tli<*o, my jK)or little thing! well 
may I grieve ! More than four years hast thou ft'd from my 
hand, drunk from my lip, and slept in my bosom. I owe to 
thee my support, my hcjallb, my strrmgth, and my happineS'S. 
Without thee, what will become of me? Thou it was that 
didst insure my v eh^me in the b(\<t companies. It n as tby 
genius only mu(h‘ nu ' m (‘Iconic. Tliy death i-^ a just pimi^h- 
moiit for niy vanity. Had I relied on tliy liappy ]H)wei’R, all 
bad been well, and thou lunlst beem perched oo my finger, or 
lulled on my breast, at this moment. But trusting to my own 
talents, and glorifying myself in them, a judgment luis fiilhm 
U]x>n me, and tliou art dead and manghnl on this table. 
Accursed be the hour I entered tlii>' house I aiul more accurftcd 
the dctebtable monster that lulled tlictj ! Accur^('d be myself, 
for I contributed I I ought not to have taken aw ay my eyes, 
when fliinc were closed in frolic. 0 Bijou I my deare.-t, ouly 
Bijou ! would T w ere dead also.” 

As near as the spirit of his disorder(‘d mhid can bo trans- 
fused, such were the language and sentiment of the forlorn 
bird catcher, whose despairing motion and lramit‘ air no words 
can piunt. He from his pocket a little green bag of ’ 
fad(*d velvet, 4|)l|i‘(5trawing from out of it some W(K)1 and cotton 
that tbAtwrappitig of w histles, bird calls, and other instru- 

ments of his tnulc, all of wludi ho thi-ew on the table “as in 

• 

soom,” and making a eoucli, placed the mutilated limbs and 
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ravaged feathers of his canaiy lapoa* and renewed his lamen- 
tations. Thede were now mnch goftened, bb is ever the case 
when the rage of grief yields to its tenderness -—when it is 
too much overpowered by the effect to advert to the cause. 

It is needless to obscrv'c that every one of the company 
sympathised with him ; but none more so than the band of 
musicians, who, being engaged in a profession that naturally 
keeps the sensibilities more or less in exercise, felt the di-ti e-^s 
of die poor bird man with peculiar force. It wa.s r(*ally a 
banquet to see these people gathering themselves into a knot, 
and after whi-periag, and wiping their eych, depute one from 
amongst them to be the medium of tx)n\ eying info the pocket 
of the bird man the very contribution they had just before 
received for their own efforts. 

Having wapped up their contribution, they contrived to 
put it into the i»oor man's iKieket. As ^oon as he hecam<^ 
awaiv of what they hjid done, lie took from* his j>ooket the 
little parcel they liad l^)lled up, and hroimbt ^\ith it, by an un- 
lucky aedid<‘nt, another little bag, at the ^ight of which he 
w£Uj extremely agitated 5 for it contained the canary &eed, the 
food of the ** dear, lost companion of his heart." 

There is no giving language to the c*ffo(‘t of this trifling cii^ 
cuinstance upon ilie poor fellow : he thitiw down the contribu- 
tion money that he brought from his pocki't along with it, not 
with an ungrateiul, but a desperate, hand. lie o].>cned the 
bag, which v^as fastened with n*d tape, and taking out som 
of the seed, ]mt it to the veiy bill of the lifeless bird, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ No, poor Bijou ; no ; thou caost not peck any mor(‘ out 
of lids hand Uiat has l)(H'n tliy feeding-place so mimy yearb ; 
tiiou canst not remember how happy we both were wlien I 
bought this bag full for thee. ILid it been filled witli gold, 
thou hadst deserved it." 

^ It should be*filled — and with gold,” said the master of the 
house, “ if I could alford it" 

The good man rose from }^is «5i‘at, v\hich had long been 
uneasy to him, and gently taking the bag, put in some silver, 
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saying, as he handed it to his nearest nciglil)or, ‘^Who will 
refuse to follow niy es^aimple? It is not a contrilnition for 
mere charity ; it is a tribute to^oue of the rarest tilings in the 
whole world ; namdy, to real feeling in this sophistical, pre- 
tending, parading age. If ever tlie {uis««Ion of love and grati- 
tude was the heart of mao, it is in the heart of tliat unhapjiy 
fellow; and whether the object that ealls oat such feelings be 
bird, Ix'ast, fish, or man, it is alike virtue, and ought to be 
lewarded.” 


VI.-.UALLAD, FIIOM THE GEUMAN OF HERDEIL 

TlUmATU St MABT Ho'inTT. 

[John Ooitntaf JOxpSfNBa vas torn at Unkrungon, in PmsHlft, August 25, 1744, and 
died at Waimar, IDeoember lit, ISOS. Ilis profosston wtu* that of u clo.rgjrw.'ui; tuid he 
resided for noarly thirty years at Weimar, and was a ronrii*i('uous Ui<‘mt)or of that i>nl- 
liaut intelloctual citxQn ahicli the grand <lufec there gathered uituut him; couiprlaiug 
Schiller, '\Vi(tlHnd, and (ioothe. He was a voluminous writer, and his works wore pul>> 
lishod soon after ItN <i<'uih. in forty*five octavo volitnu^. They cotui>riH 0 writlogs in 
literature, hlstfry, i»biU»«Mj*hy, and theology. In potitry, says the CoavenMitionsduxi. 
con, xheefFeeted more by his various aceompltsluncMts, hit* vast knowledge, and hue 
taste, than by creativo power; yet ho has produced some dianning KoDgs; arid his 
O/d, a eolluvtiuu of Spanish lumanccs into a kiud of epic. So one of iho moslxx>puIar 
poems of Germany,” ITordur’S private ebarucicr was pure and ulevated.] 

Among green pleasant meadows, 

All in a grove so inild, 

Was set a marble image 
Of the Virgin and the Child. 

Tliere oft, on summer evenings, 

A lovely boy w^ould rove, 

To play beside the image 
Tliat sanctified the grove. 

Oft sat his mother by him, 

Among the shadows dim, 

And told how the Lord Jesus 
Was once a diild like him. 
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"And i:u>w from highefit heaven 
He 'doth look down each 
And seeis whate*:ei? thou v.doe$ty\ 

And hears whii^ thou doet sajr.** 

Thus spake his tender ^o^er; 

And on an evening hrighty . 

When the red round sun descended 
’Mid clouds of crimson lights — 

Again the boy was playing; 

And earnestly said he, 

"O beautiful Lord Jei^s, 

Come down and p^y tHfh m 

" I will find thee dowers the thix^i. 
And weave for thee a crown; 

I will get thee ripe red strawberries. 
If thou wilt but come down. 

" O holy, holy mother, 

Put him down from off thy knee; 
For ill tliese silent meadows 

There are none to play^with me.” 

Thus spake the boy so kvely ; 

The while Ins mother ibaard ;* 

But on his prayer she pondered, ^ 
And spake to him no word. 

Tliat selfsame night she dreamed 
A lovely dream of joy ; 

She thouglit she saw young Jesus, 

. There playing with the boy. 

“And for the fniits and flowers 
AVluch thou Tiast bixmglit to me. 
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&ich blesslu^ sliall br giTen, 

A lhoa$Hiid*fbld U> llioc* 

"For in the fields of heavon 
Thou shalt roam witii me at'wQIi 
And of bright IruiU celestial 
Shall havo, dear child^ Oij fiH*' 

Thus tenderly an»l kindly 
The fair Cliild Jesus spoke ; 

Aid full of careful uinsyii?^» 

The anxious inothor woke. 

And thus It was accomplished: 

In a short month and day, 

That Ion eh boy, so pen tie, 

^Upon bis death ))ed kiy. 

And thu'' he S})o]ve in dying: 

“() mother dear, 1 see 
The Ixautifnl Child Je^is 
AH'oming dou ii to me ; — 

‘‘And in his bond he beai’eth 
Ilright fiowers as vihite as snow, 
And red land juicy strawberries: 

Dear motiier, let me go/^ 

He died— r-but that fond mother 
Her borrow did n*straiii ; 

For she knew he Vvu& with Jesm, 

Aid hlie asked liim not again 1 
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m—THE SLIDE OP ALEMrACE. 

[This Mommt of iho Slide of (Mngitudly mppunA in the Oenuan langnag^ 

end a translation vnB given m Braveter's a sctoutiflo porlodioal pnlfluihed In 

Edinburgh Uonnt Pllatns is a moviitam noar Luoerne, In Svitaerland, which, acoord« 
U4K to an old tradition, firmly believed by the corotnon people, derived Its name from 
J*]Jatr thu Kovernor of Jndeo, who^ having been hanlsW to Gaul by the Emperor 
1 lus, wandered about among tho mountains, a prey to romorao, until be put on 
end to his unhappy life by tbniwing himself into a lake on thet(^ of the peak towhkh 
hiM iiiitue was aftorw ii ds attadied This belb^f bos been oonfinaed by the dark mantle 
ut ( louils in which the summit h commonly wrajiped. 

The rlide has long Ainee dls^ipearod; the demand for ^ tiiiiAier turought down not 
proving sutlu ieut to meet the oxiamscs attending upon it.} 

For many centurios the rugged fianks and deep gorges of 
Mount Piiatus wore covered with impenetrable forests. Lofty 
pri‘cipicc^ eiu*ircl(‘(l tliom on all sides. Even the daring hunt- 
ers woi*e scans ‘ly able lo reach them; and the inhabitants of 
the viilley had mncT conceit f‘d the idea of disturbing them 
>vilh the axe. Those immense iorcsts woret thoreforo, per- 
mitted t<» grow and to pt^ri^h without bring of the least utility 
to man. till a foreigner, <*onduetod info thr*ir Avild recesses in 
the purMiit of tlie oluimois, was stnick with wonder at tbo 
sight, and direeted the attention of several Swiss gentlemen to 
the extent and superiority of the timber. The most intelligent 
and skilful indi\ iduals, however, oon«<idcred it quite impracti- 
cable to fi\ail tllem^elves of such inaccessible stores. 

It was not till November, 1816, that Rupp and three 
Swiss g(*nll<*men, entertainiug more sanguine hopes, drew up a 
jilan of a ^lid<N founded on trigonometrical measurements. Hav- 
ing purchased a eiTtain extent of the forest" frtim the commune 
of uVlpiiach for "ix thousand emwns, they began the construction 
of the slide, and completed it in the spring of 1818. The shd(» 
of Alpnacdi is formed entirely of about tw'cnty-five thousand 
large pine tree", d<*prived of their bark, and united together in 
a very ingenioiib maimer, without the aid of iron. It occupied 
about one hundn'd and sixty workmen during eighteen mouths, 
and cost neai'ly one haii(b*ed tljousand francs, or about tiYcnty 

• Af, is the abbroTathin for Mnns^ur, corresponding to Mr, for Mister, 
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thousand dollars. It is about three leagues, or forty^^onr tboa- 
send English feet long, and tonnmates in the Lake of Lucerne. 
It has the form of a trough, about six feet broad, an^ from 
three to six feet deep. Its bottom is formed of three trees, the 
middle one of which has a groove ctit out in the direction of its 
length, for receiving small rills of water, which arc conducted 
into it firom various places, for the purj>(>se of diminishing the 
friction. The whole of the slide is ^U'^tauK*d by about two 
thousand supports ; and in many places it is attached, in a very 
ingenious manner, to the rugged precipice** of graniie. 

ThAlireetion of the slide is somel imcs sti night, and sometimes 
zig-zag, with an itidinatioU of from ten to iil'tcen d<‘gree^. It U 
often eaiTied along the shies of hill^ and the ilaiA- of prc‘ci])i- 
tous rock-?, and sometinios passes over fht‘ir luminit". ()eca- 
siomiliy it goes under prtnind, and at oilier timet it is conducted 
over the deep gorges by ‘'Caffolding< one Iniudrcd and twenty 
ieet in b(M*ght. The l>oIdnes« which cliaraetr rizes tliis work, 
the sagacity displayed in all its amngc'im nt-?, and the skill of 
tli(‘ engineer, bn^ e excited the wonder of evejy ]>er^on ^\ho 
lia^ seen it. Before any step could be taken in it" orectioii, it 
W'a*« necessary to <*ut down several tbon^and trei*s to t>btain a 
passage throiigb the impenetrable thickets ; and as tlic work- 
men advanced, meiiweni po*-ted at certain di-fames, in order 
to point nur the road f!)r their n'fiim, and to di^co^er, in the 
gorgi*-*, the jdaees ^here the piles of wood luwl been estiddisbed. 

M. Ivupp was himself obliged, more than once, to be «ius- 
pend(*d by cords, in onl<T to descend procipi(*es many hundred 
ieet hhrh ; and la tin* lirst months of the undertaking, he was 
attacked with a violent fever, whieh deprived him of the power 
<)f superintending his workm<m. Nothing, however, could 
diminish his inviiieihle perseveranei . lie wms carried every 
day to the mountain in a barrow, to direct the labors of tlio 
workmen, whMi was absolutely nece-hUry, fis lie had scarcely 
two goqd car])enters among them all; tli(‘ r(»st having been 
hireA by accident, without any luiowdedge w hich sueli an un* 
dentaking required. M. Rupp had also lo contend against 
the prejudices of the peasantry. He was supposed to have 
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coxniiinxuoiL with the deviL He wua charged with heresjf aod 
evor$^ obstacle wa^ thrown In the way of an cntetiuise which 
they regarded os absurd and impracticable. All these diiTictd* 
ties, however, were surmounted, and he had at laNt the satis* 
faction of obser\iug the trees deseend from the mountain with 
the rapidity of lightning. The larger pines, which were about 
a hundred feet long, and ton inches thick at their smaller ex* 
tremity, ran through the space of three leagues, or nearly nine 
111 two minutes md a hedf^ and during their descent they 
apponred to be only a few feet in length. 

The aiTimgcinenls for this part of the operation were ex-* 
twimely hiinple. From the lower end of the slide to the upper 
(‘nd, where the trees were introduced, workmen were posted 
at regular distanci's, and as soon as every thing was ready, 
the workman at the lower end of the s]id(* cried out to the one 
ahoTC him, I^et go.” Tlie cry wa^ repeated from one to 
another, and reached the t<»p in tiirec minutes, Jhc workman 
atglhc top of the slidij then cried out to the one helow him, ‘‘It 
comes,” and the tree was iaunched down the slide, prt‘eedcdby 
the ery, which \\a« re])eated from pO'^t to po>t. As soon as the 
tre(* had reached tlic bottom, and plunged into the lake, the cry 
was repeated a^ hi-lorc, and a new tree launched in a similar 
manncir. l\v thc'^e means a tree descended every hve or six 
ininutc‘», juovidcd no accident liappened to the sU%, wliicli 
sometimes look place, but 'wliicli was instantly repaired when 
it did. 

In order to show the enormous force which Uie trees acejuired 
from the great velocity of their dcscenf, M. Hupp made ar- 
rangements for causing some of the trees to spring from tlio 
slide. .They penetrated by their thickest extremities no less 
tliaii from eighteen to twenty-four feet in tlie eai'th, and one 
of the trees having by accident struck against the other, it 
instantly cleft it through its whole length, as if it had been 
struck by lightning. After the trees had descended the slide, 
they were coll(‘ct<*d into riiA'> upon the Lake, and conducted to 
liuceme. From tlu iice they d&ccnded the Rcu&s, then the 
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Aar, to ^near Bmgg^ afterwards to WnJdsdittt hy tke BJiinc, 
tiieB to Bode, and oTen to tho seoy w^iieasi it m tioeeftwry* * In 
^er tlmt none of the small w^ might be ksti H. Bnpp 
estabfidted in tho forest la^ge mamtifimtoiies of charcoal. He 
erected magazines for preserving it when manufactured, and 
had made arrangements for the construction of barrels for the 
purpose of carrying it to the market In winter, when the 
slide was covered with snow, the barrels were made to descend 
on a kind of sledge. The wood which was not fit for being 
carbonized wofi heaped up and burned, and the ashes packed up 
and carried away during the' winter. 


VUL— SELECT PASSAGES IN VEllSE. 
Moitjniro . — MiUoru 

Sweet fs the breath of Mon), her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant tho sun 
When first on this doiightfiil land Ikj spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, triio, fi*uit, and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showo's ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; thou silent, niglit 
W&this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And these the. gems of heaven, her stany train. 

Mat’ ftoBNiKO . — Leigh Hunt. 

Tl^ sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May 
Bound old Ravennans clear-shown towers and bay ; 
A moam, the loveliest whidi the year has seen, 
Xfistof the spring, yet fresh witli all its green 
For a warm eve and gentle rains at night 
a sparkling welcome for the light, 
Andthero^s a /nys^ clearness all about; 

The leaves are shaip, t£e distant lulls look out; 
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A balxdy briskness comes u|K>n tbe breeze ; 

The smoke goes danemg from the cottage trees ; 

And when you listen, you may hear a coil 
Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil; 

And all the scene, in short, — sky, earth, and sea, — 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out ox^nly. 


Twilight, — Byron . 

Ave Maria ! bhisned be hour, 

The time, the clinu^, the spot, when I so oft 
Have ielt that moment in its fullest power • 

Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft; 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

, Or the faint dying day bymn stoic aloft; 

And not a bn3ath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer. 

Soft hour ! which wfikes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on tlie first day 
Wlien they fj'om tlieir sweet friends are tom apart; 
Or fills w ith love the pilgrim on his way, 

Als the far boll of vesjier makes him start, 

* Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay. 


Evening. — MiUon, 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied; for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were t^lunk ; all but the wakeful -oightingale : 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased ; now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires. ITesperus, that led 
The starry hejst^rode brightest, till the moon, 
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Bising In cloiided 9k length, 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless lights 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle Uirew* 

Moonlight. — ^ahp^h, 
liow Bwcet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the door of lieavon 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

Hiere’s not the smallest orb whicb thou behohrst, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherul)ins ; 

Such htirmony is in immoil^il souls j 
But whilst tliis muddy vesture of d(‘cay 
Doth grossly clo>e it in, we cannot hear it 

A Fouest Scenic. — Longfellow, 

Tliis is the forest primeval. The munnuring pines ai^*! the 
hemlock 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in thf' 
twilight, 

Stand like Druids of old wnth voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoiu*, with beanls that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud from its roi:.ky caverns the deep-voiced neighboring 
ocean 

Speaks, and ii) accents discordant answers the wail of the forest. 


An EngliiIH Park Scene. — Byron, 

It stood ijpbosomed in a happy valley 

Clowned by high woodlands, where the Druid oak 
Stoodt like Caractacus in act to rally 

i^rith broad arms ’gainst th- ^^hunder stroke • 
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And from beneath lus bou^ t^$m to sally 
The da]^ted fore^ as 4laj awpke. 

The branefamg swept dom with ell his herd 
To quaff a brook that murmured Ufce a bird. 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake^ 

Broad as transpa^nt, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its softened way did take 
In currents tlirough the crilmer waiter spread 
Around ; the wild fowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in theii* liquid bed; 

The woods sloped downwards to it$ brink, and stood 
AlTitli their green faces fixed upon the flood. 

Thjs Dying Pheasant.— 

See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 

At)< 1 mounts exulting on triumphant wingf. 

Short is his ,Toy ; he feels the fieiy wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

Ah, what avail his glossy, var 5 ^:ing dyes, 

Ilis purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, 

Tlie vivid gi-cen his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and brca,st that flames with gold? 


A Sea Sheli.. — Landor. 

But I have sinuous shells qf pearly hue 
Within, and they tliat lustre have imbibed 
lu the sun*s palace porch, -where, when unyoked,^ 

Ilis chariot wheel stands mid way in the wave.^ 

Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 
Its polished lips to yoiir attentive ear, 

And it reracnibers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

• Tliat is, at sunset, when the disk Of the sun is halfway below the hori* 
7011 , and his day’s coujj^lj^ has bnen completed. This last is poetically ex* 
pressed by saying that his chariot has reached the palace porch, and that 
the horses have been taken from it. 
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Voice op the Wmp . — JBenrif Tailor. 
The wind, when he rose and went nhroad 
Throu^yh the waste region, felt himself at 
Wanting a voice, and suddenly to earth 
Descended with a wallure and a swoop, 
■\VTiore, wandering volatile, from kind to kind, 
lie wooed the several trees to give him one. 
First he besought the ash ; the voice she lent 
Fitfully, with a free tuid lashing change. 

Flung liere and Uiere its sod uncertainties : 
The as]>on next ; a Mattered frivolous twitter 
Was her sole tribute : from the willow came, 
So long as dainty summer dressed her out, 

A wliispering sweetness ; but her winter note 
W'ab liissing, dry, and reedy: lastly the pine 
Did he elicit ; and from her ho drew 
A ^ oioe so constant, soft, and lowly deep, 

That there he rested, welcoming in her 
A mild mc'inorial of the ocean cave 
Where he was bom. 


Song of PniusE. — MiUon. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of ddy, tliat crown’st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circle^ praise him in thy sphere 
While day arises, that sWeet hour of prime. 

^is praise, ye windsj thkt from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines - 
With every plant, in sign of worship, wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
JVlelodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise; 

^ifoin voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 

That singing up to bedvon's gate ascend, 

'Bear on your wings, and in your fi6tes, his praise. 





IX. -rGOWPBR’S TAJ^IE HARES 

- Gewwsfe ' 

[WiLU^v Cowpuxt was boru iiU B«rldiann?^iH:^d» in Bfidfor^sblre, BugUud, \oveml>er 
U* 3L731, and diet! April r>, 180^. £10; w«|l nntreiaeljr d^Hcate and sensitive organ!- 
Ai^ hohi^ Ibc mtsfbrtnaSy diil;)r six ;yean old, to lose an ufFeotionate 
mother, Whotn ho has somihoihoraitad in one, of th» most popikhiir and beautiful of his 
p< xanA lie was edneatod at Vsttmlustot; school, where his ((ontlc nature Rufr<.red m ucli 
, At the hands -of Atid voiuftanr }sds> ile spent some ftme in the studjr of the law, 

\ud was ('Ailed to the bar; tmthis ascirbid tempenuhent was found untHinal to the dis- 
charge of profensioual and offidal duties. He declined the struggles and the prizes 
of an aedve career, and retired into the eonntry, to a lilu of seclusion ; living for 
man; years in the fniuily uf Mr. Unwit^ an £ngllsh clergyman. His first volumo of 
ptieutfi, (’oQittinfng Table Talk, Uope, The l^grciss of Error, Charity, Ac., was pub- 
lished it: 1782, when he was fifty-one years old. It rarely happens that a puct's first 
apptHiruiu'c is so late In life. This volume did not attract much attention. But in 
17$4 he piiliiihhod The Task, which vriui received with ranch more fivVor. Its vigor- 
ous and manly style, its enmgotle moral lone, and its oharming pictures of naturad 
eoetmry and domestic life, were soon appreciated, although the general taste, at that 
time, preferred a innrei arttfiolal style of poetry. After the pnbUeation of The Task, 
he spt'nt si^ nio jeara in prepra’lng a tranidation of Uomer into blank vorse, wbicli was 
irahllshcd in 176X, Tliis is, on tite whole, the best tranelatiou of Homer into English ; 
that is, it gives a reojler not anointed with the original the best idea of its form and 
spii-it. 

Many of CowperVhi)al% jpl^s still enjoy great and doserved popularity. Like 
many men of habitiiai mciancUoly, be had a vela of humor running through his 
nature. His John OUpin is a well-kriown instance of this; and the same quality 
throws « fi'otiucnt charm over his correspuqdcuee. CowperHi lift hi full of deep and sad 
interest. Ills mind wa.s more than onoe erlipHcd by insanity, and often darkened by 
melancholy. Ife Imd tnider and loving friends, who watehed over him with alfection- 
ata and uni ii-ing interest. His mi>st intimate friendships were with women ; and there 
is a striking conti’oet between t he mn^ulioe vigor of his%dyle and his feminine habits 
and manner of life. 

His letters are pi rhups the best in tho language. They are not superior, as Intol- 
lectunl elTorts, to tliuse of tirav, XValpole, Byron, or Scott; but they have in Hie highest 
drgrtM* that oouversatioual case and playfUl grace which -we most desfare Jh clas.t of 
writings. They are not epistolary essays, Imt genuine letters the unstndied effusions 
of the heart, meant for no eye but iliat of the |ierson whom they 01*8 addressed. 
Cowper's lify has been written, and his p(M>nis and prose writings editieid, bySoOlhey; 
and they fiirui a wtu-k of great interest, and permaaehi v^ue iu literatore.J 

In the year 1774, being much imlisposod in mind and body, 
incapable of diverting myself eitlier witi company or books, 
and yet in a condition that made some diversion necessary, I 
was glad of any thing that would engage my attentioit with- 
out fjiliguing it. The children eof a neighbor of mine had 
n levcr(*t given th^ for a plaything; it 'vx'as at tliat time 
4 * 
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about three months old, tFsi^fitanding better how to tease 
the poor creature than to feed it, and soon becoming weaiy of 
their charge, they readily ccmsented that their iUthcr,:who saw 
it pining and growing leaner every diiy, should otter it to my 
acceptance. I was willing enou^ to take the stranger under 
my pi’otection, perceiving that in the management of such an 
animal, and in the attempt to tame it, I should’ find just that* 
sort of employment that my case required. It was fioon^ 
known among the neighbors that: I was pleased with the 
}>rcscnt ; and the consequence was, that in a short time I liad 
fis many leverets ottered lo me as would have stocked a pad- 
dock. I undertook the care of three, whidi it is neccssar}'^ I 
should distinguish here by the names I gave them — Puss, 
Tiney, and Bess. Notwithstanding the two feminine aj^peUa- 
tions, I must inform you that they were all jnales. Immedi- 
ately commencing carpei^ter, I built them houses to sleep in. 
Each had a separate apartment ; and in the daytime they had 
the range of a hall At night (^acli retired tb his own bed, 
never intruding into that of another. 

Puss grew presently familiar, >vould leap into my^lap, raise 
himself upon his hinder feet, and bite tlic hair from my tein- 
j>les. lie would suffer me lo take liim uj», and cany him 
about in my arms, and has more than once fallen aslee]) 
on my knee. He was ill three days, during which time I 
nursed him, kept him apart from his fellows that they might 
not molest him, and by constant care, and trying him with a 
variety of lierhs, restored him to perfect healtli. No creature 
could be more giutcful tluin my patient after his rei‘ov«Ty — a, 
sentiment 'which he most sigiiilieantly expressed by licking 
my hand, first the back of it, then the palm, then every finger 
separately, then between all tlie fingers, as if anxious to leave 
no part of it unsalulcd. 

Finding him exceedingly tractable, I made it my custom 
to caijy him always, after breakfast, into the garden, where 
he hid himself generally under the leaves of* the cucum- 
ber vine, sleeping or chewing the ciuljill evening: in the 
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leaves of that vine also he fouind a favorite repast. I had not 
long habitoated him to this t^te of liberty before he began to 
be impatient for the return the time when he might enjoy 
it* He would invite me to the garden by drumming on my 
Imee, and by a look of such expression as it was impossible to 
misinterpret. If this rhetoric did not immediately succeed, he 
would take the skirt of my coat between his teeth, and pull it 
,;with all his force. Thus Pu^ might be said to be perfectly 
.tamed ; the shyness of Ids temper was .done away^ and on the 
whole it was visible by many symptoms, which I have not 
room to enumerate, tliat he was happier in human society 
than vrhen abut up with his natural companions. 

Not so Tiney : upon him the kindest treatment had not the 
least effect. He, too, wjis siidc, and in his sickne^ss had an 
equal sh{u*e of my attention ; but if, after liis recoveiy, I took 
the liberty to cfireas him, he would grunt, strike with his fore 
feet, sj)riug forward and bile. He was, however, very enter- 
taining in his way ; even his surliness was matter for mirth, 
and in his play he prcsi'irved, such an air of gravity, and per- 
formed his feats with such a solemnity of maimer, that in him, 
too, I had an agreeable companion. 

Bess, who died soon after he was fully grown, and whose 
dentil was occiisioncd by bis being lumed into his box, which 
laid been w^aslied, wliile it w’as yet damp, was a hare of great 
humor and drollciy. Puss was tamed by gentle usage ; 
Tiney was not to be tamed at all'; and Bess had a courage and 
confidence that made him tame from the beginning. I always 
admitted them into the parlor after supper, where, the carpet 
alibrding their feet a linn hold, they ivonld fibsk and bound, 
and play a thousand gambols, in which Bess, being reraarkii- 
bly strong and fearless, was always superior to the rest, and 
pi*oved himself the Vcstris of the party. One evening the 
cat, being in the room, laid the hardiness to pat Bess on the 
cheek — an indignity which he itpseuted by drimimingjuiion her 
back with such viohuice that tj^e eat was happy to escape from 
under the paws, gpd hide lierselfl 
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I describe these animaJs, as having each a character of his 
own. Such were they in fact, and their countenances were so 
expressive of tliat characto, tiiat, when I looked only on the 
face of either, I immediately know^ which it was. It is sfiid 
that a shepherd, however numerous his flock, soon becomes 
so familiar with their features, that he can, by that indication 
only, distinguish each from all Uie rest ; and yet, to a common 
observer, the difference is hardly perceptible. I doubt not 
that the same discrimination in the cast of countenances would 
be discoverable in hares, and am persuaded that among a 
thousand of them no two could be found exactly similar — a 
circumstance little suspected by those who have not had 
opportunity to observe it. 

These creatures have a singular sagacity in discovering the 
minutest alteration that is made in the place lo whi(*h they 
are accustomed, and instantly apply their nose to the examina- 
tion of a new oltject. A small hole being burned in tluj car- 
pet, it w'as mended wdth a patcli, and that patch iii a moment 
underwent the closest scrutiny. They seem, too, to be veiy 
much directed by tbe smell in the choice of their favorites : to 
some persons, though they saw them daily, tljey could never be 
I’ceonciled, and w^ould even scream w'htni they attempted lo 
touch them ; but a miller coming in engagf‘d their affections 
at once ; his pow^dered coat had channs that were iiTesi>tihle. 
It is no wonder that my intimate acquaintance >vith these 
specimens of the kind has told me to hold the sportslnan^5 
amusement in abhorrence ; he little knows what amiable 
creatures he persecutes, of what gratitude they are capable, 
how cheerful they are in spirits, what enjoyin(*nt they have of 
life, and that if they seem impressed with a peculiar dn^ad 
of man, it is only because man gives them peculiar cause 
for it. 
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X.— THE PAKROT. 

C^PBEXX. 

[Tiiomab Campbell wbb born in Olasfrow, July 27, 1777, aod diud in Boult^e, in 
Franco, Jnno 15, 1844. Ills firnt poem, The Fleasures of llopo, was published in 170i), 
and was universally read and admired. His <i«frtrudo of Vryomlng was published in 
1S09, and was received with equal ibvor. It contains passages of great descriptive 
beauty, and the concluding portions are fiill of pathos ; but the story moves languitlly, 
and there is a want of truth in the costume, and of probability in the incidents. His 
genius is aecn to greater advantage in his shorter poems, such as O'Connor’s Child, 
Lochiel’s IVaruing, Hohcnlinden, The Battle of tiie Baltic, and Ye Mariners of England. 
These are matchless poems ; with a riug and {tower that stir the blood, and at tho same 
time, a Biogic of expression which fastcus the words forever to tho memory. 

Jio poet uf our times lias contributed so mucii, in proiKUtion to the extent of his 
writings, U* that stoclc of establbhed quotations which pass along from lip to lip, and 
from pen to pen, without any thought as to I heir origin. Campbell lived, during the 
gr(‘ater part of his life*, arL<‘.r early inauhotvl, in London or its neighborhood, and was 
for Bouio years editor of tho ^'o\v Monthly Magazine. Ho wrote in prwe with grace 
and animat ion. Tho preliminary es.s.ay prefixed to his S|)ocimcus of the British i>oets 
(first {mbllhliwl in *1819) is an admirable piece of criticism, and is earnestly com- 
nicude<l to all who wish to comprchind the wealth of the poetical literature of Lug- 
land. Camptiell's dignity of character was hardly equal to lus intellectual gilts; and 
shadows of iufinnity sometiuics darkened the bright disk of his genius. Ho was much 
tried in his domestic n lations. His wife, whom be tenderly loved, died many years 
btifore him ; and of two ^ons, his wJmle family, one died in chiidliuod, tmd the otlier, 
who survived his fatlier, was of infirm mind from his birth. 

Mom detailed accounts <if Catn{>lK irs life and writings may lx» found in his Life and 
Letters, by Dr. Willham Beattie, and in a good biographical sketch by Mr. £i>es iSai> 
gi'iit, prefixed to an edition of his p(a-ms publisliud by ITiilUps, Sampson, Co., of 
Boston, in 1854.] 


The deep affections of tlio breast, 

Tluit Heaven to living tilings imparts, 

Ai'c not exclusively possessed 
l»y human heart*?. 

A parrot, from the Sj)anu?h ]Main, 

Full young, and early caged, came o’er, 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Miilla’s sliore. 

To S]»icy groves where he had won 
Ilis jdumage of rcsplwident hilo, 

His nij^ive fruits, and skies, and sun, 

He bade mlien. 
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For these be changed the smoke oi turf, 

A heathery land and misty sky, 

And tunied on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 

But, petted, in our dimate cold 
He lived and chattered many a day ; 

Until with age, from green and gold, 

His wings grew gray. 

At last, when, seeming blind and dumb, 

He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 

A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore. 

He hailed the bird in Spanish speech ; 

The t)ird in Spanish S])eech replied, 

Flapped round Iiis cage witli joyous screech, 
Dropped down, and died.* 


XL —THE GOLD AND SILVER SHIELD. 


priiia piece, intrewincod mainly fur tin* fc\(*pllpnt moral it convpvfif, on tlic danger of 
rash df^iaions and the propriety of looking at both of a question, is taken aom 

the Kleguiit Extnu;ts; ami it there apjMiars vith the name of B£aumomt — M rho he was 
I have not been able to learn.] 

In the days of knight errantly and paganism, one of our old 
British princes set up a statue to the goddess of vidory in a 
point where four roads met. In her right hand she held a 
spear, and her hift rested upon a shield. The outside pf tlii^ 
shield was of gold, and the inside of silver. On the former 
was inscribed, in tlic old British langnagti, “ To the goddess 


* The above poem records an incident which ^ dually took place. 
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ever favorable *' and on the othor, " For four victories obtained 
successively over the Piets and other mhalntants of the north- 
ern islands.” 

It happened one day that two knights completely armed, 
one in black armor, the other in white, arrived, from opposite 
parts of the country, at this statue, just about the same time ; 
and as neither of them had seen it before, they stopped to read 
the inscription, and observe the excellence of its workmanship. 

After contemplating it for some time, “ This golden shield,” 
says the black knight. "Golden shield!” cried the white 
knight, who was as strictly observing the opposite side ; “ why, if 
I have my eyes, it is silver.” " I know nothing of your e)'es,” 
replied tlie black knight, " but if ever I saw a golden sliield in 
my life, tliis is one.” " Yes,” returned llio white knight, smil- 
ing, "it is very jirobahlc, indeed, that they should exj>ose a 
shield of gold in so public a place as this : for niy part, I won- 
der even a silver one is not too strong a temptation for the 
devotion of some jjcople who pass this way*; and it appears by 
the date, that this has been here above tliree years.” 

The black knight could not bear llic smile witli which this 
was delivered, and grew so warm in the dispute that it soon 
ended in a challenge ; lliey both therefore turned tlieir horses, 
and rode back so far as to have sufficient space for their 
career; then fixing their spears in their rests, they flew at 
each other with tlie greatest fury and impetuosity. Their 
shock was so rude, and tiic blow on each side so effectual, that 
they both fell to the ground, much wounded 'and bruised, and 
lay there for some time as in a trance. 

A good Druid, who was travelling that w’ay, found them in 
this condition. The Druids were the physicians of those times, 
as well as the priests. He had a sovereign balsam about h^, 

hich he had composed himself, for he was very skilful in all 
the plants that grew in the fields or in the forests ; he stanched 
their blood, applied his balsam to their wounds, and bi’ought 
them, as it were, from death to •life again. As soon as they 
were sufficiently recovered, he began to inquire into the occa- 
sion of their quaiTel. " AVhy, tliis man,” cn*ed the black 
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knigbt, " wi£l liave it that yonder shield ia silver.” ‘‘ And lie 
will have iV’ replied the wliite kni^t, *^that it is gold,” and 
then told bhn all the particulars of tlie affair. 

“ Ah,” said the Dmid with a sigh, “ you are both of you, my 
brethren, in the right, and both of you m the wrong: had 
either of you given himself time to look at the opposite side of 
the shield, as well as that wliich first presented itself to view, 
all this passion and bloodshed might have been avoided ; how- 
ever^ there is a very good lesson to be learned fiom the evils 
that lia\'e befallen you on this occasion. Pennit me, tJierefore, 
to entreat by all oui* gods, and by this goddess of victory 
in particular, never to enter into any dispate for the future, till 
you have fairly considered both sides of the question.” 


Xn.-ENTY AND E3iIULATION. 

91 RS. n<llUiA(7LP. 

[Ajwa Lotwia Aikin’ wiw born iu KlbwrorUi llarcanrt. in L**icp>4rter8hir«, Englftnd, 
Juuo a), 1743, was married to tlio Ror. Ilochemond Bnrbuuld, n frcntlejaaii of French 
e:Rtnictioo, iu 1774, nnd di<jd March 29, 1825. Her futhor, tiie Rev. ,lohu Aikin, wan 
teacher of a boys’ schofd, and by him sho was r.iivfully and well cdu* atod. For many 
years after her marriage she SMKisted her huaband in the Instruction of youtli, in 
which she showed great skill. Her liiiu-ly Lessons and Jn r IJyin us in I’rosc, — for which 
BO many children, both in Knglund and Amernxu have had fMcasion to l>o grateful to 
her, —were written aapractioU oian^vUs for tho training of soinoof her own pupils. 
Sho also anisted her brother, tho Rev, l)r. Aikin, in the composition of tiiat adiniiahlu 
book, Evenings at Horae. 

Mrs. Rarbauld wrote admirably Itt prose, and her pwdry is always grticcful and 
polisheil, and occasioriShy elevated and impressive, —cKpoelally iu her ni-wal and 
religious piece*. She warm friend of religions and ptilitical liberty, at a timo 
when the cause of liberty was not so popular in England as it is now ; and «>ino of her 
cccasjnnul pamphlets, called forth by the pniUti<»l questions of tho day, are written with 
masculino vigor and eloquence, lier manners and conversation were attractive, and 
she bad a large circle of loving and admiring friends. 

^rs. Uarbauld's works were collected, after her death, and published iu two volumos, 
w^h a raomoir by her niece, Miss Lucy Aikin.] 

At one of the celebrated schools of painting in Italy, a 
yoaiig'man named Giudotto” produced a piece so excellent that 

• The first sylkble iu this word is pronouiic«iI>liko iliie word Jew. 
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it ^ncd the admiration of all the masters^ in the art. This 
performance was looked upon with very diffei*ent eyes by two 
of his felloy-scliolars. 

Bruriello, the elder of them, who had himself acquired some 
reputation in his studies, re;^rded all the honor Griudotto had 
acquired as so much tjiken frem himself, and longed for noth- 
ing else so much as to see him lose the credit he had gained. 
Afniid openly to decry the merit of a work which had gaint^d 
the apprebatioii of the best judges, he threw out secret insinu- 
ations that Giudotto had been assiskid in it by one or other 
of his masters ; and he affected to represent it as a sort of 
lucky hit, which the reputed author would probably never 
equal. 

Not 80 Lorenzo. Though a very young proficient in the 
art, he corapreb(*iid<.*d in it-s full extent the excellence of Giu- 
dotlo^s jKTfbrmance. and became one of bis sincerest admirers. 
Fired with the praises he <laily beard Iwstowotd on Giudotto, 
his fellow-pupil, lie ardently desired to deserve the same, and 
placed him before liis .eyes as a model, which it was his highest 
ambition to e*qual. lie entered with his whole soul into the 
career of improvement, w'as the first and last of all the scholars 
in llie de^iigning room, and devoted to practice those hours at 
home which oilier youths passed in amusement. It was long 
before he could please himself with any of liis attempts, and he 
was contiuunlly rcpcjiting to himself, Alas! how fiu’ distant is 
this from Giudotto’s 1 ” At length, however, he had the satis- 
faetion of hccoming sensible of his progress ; and having re- 
ceived considerable applause for one of his periormances, he 
ventured to say to himself, “And ivhy may not I too b(?corae a 
Giudotto?” 

Giudotto had now' prepared, for the anniversary of the day 
^hen prizes ^\■ere awarded in the school, a piece which was to 
excel all he had before cxi'cutcd. He liad just finished it on 

evening before the (‘xhibition, and nothing remained Jiut lo 
hGighl.cn the color by means of a transparent t arnish. The 
malignant Briin(dhi» contrived lU'tfully to convey into the vial 
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containing his varnish, some drops of a caustic preparation, flie 
effect of which would be to entirely destroy the beauty 
splendor of the piece. Giudotto laid it on by ci^iulle light, 
and then with great satisfaction hung up his picture in the 
public room against the morrow, Lorenzo, with vast applica- 
tion, hu<l finished a piece, wdiich he humbly lioped might appear 
not greatly inferior to some of Giudotto’s cjirlier pcifonn- 
ances. 

Tlie important day arrived. The company assembled in the 
great room, wliere llie light had just been fully admitted by 
<lraw’ing a (rJirtain. All went up to Giudolto^s ])ictiire, when, 
behold, iu'^teail of the beauty wliich tliey had concidved, there 
was nothing hut a dead surface of coiifused and hlotehed colors. 
The unfortunate youth burst into an agony of tears, and ex- 
claimed that be was bc'trny<»d and umbaie. Lor<*u/:o, littb^ less 
affect(*d than Giudotto bijn^elf, eried out. (JenlleTuen, this id 
not Giudoiufs w'ork : I saw it when only half Jiuldicd, and it 
w'as then an excpiisite iX-TformaTU'e.**" 

'Everyone admired Lorenzo, and sym[>atbized in the dis- 
grace of Giudotto; but it was iinpos.-ibh* to jifljudgc; the, prize 
to bis picture, in the state in wJticli lltey beheld it, Tt was 
therefore awarded to Lorenzo, who ]»resented it to Giudotto, 
saying, “Take w'hat merit would liav<*. aecjuired you. liad not 
the basest malice and envy deframh'd you <»f if. If liereafhT 
I may aspire to efpjal you, it shall be by means of i'air compe- 
tition, not by die aid of treaclwry.” 

Lorenzo's noble conduct excited tlio wannest ejieomiurns 
among the judge.s, who at length det<*rinin(‘(l I hat (or iliis time 
tl||^ should hoj two equal prizes dislribiiled; for, if* Giudotto 
had deserved the prize of painting, J^orenzo was entitled to 
that of virtue. 
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* xm. — SEXECA LAKE. 

PutorvAL. 

[J&MJCsQjkngPsitavAi. wtut liorn iu Eenaingrton, Omnocticut, September 15, 1795, 
end died In May, lS5(i. Most of hia poems wen» written iu youth and early manhood. 
Tliey are mttmeul. inventive, marked by a brilliant and creative fancy, and a copious 
command of oxpressive ]aii(i;iiii!^e ; but. In ^neral, they lack the wafmth and inLerest 
vrhich come from the p.<isrtir)iiK and affect iun.s of the liuinan heart. 

Mr. IVrcival wa« a nmu of various and profonud learniu^. larfli in pric*n''e and litr-ra- 
turo, especially in peolo^sy. botany, geography, and philosophy. Ilis habits were peculiar 
and eccentric; and for many years lieforo his deatli he lived in great Reclusion.] 

On tliy fair iKjsom, silver lake, 

The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 

And round hi.s breast the ripples break, 

As dow'n he bears before the gtde. 

Oil thy fair bosom, wavoless sti’cam, 

Tile dipping patldle echoes ftir, • 

And flashes in thc moonlight gleam. 

And bright reflects the j>olar star. 

The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows tlie north wind, heave their foam. 

And curl around the da?hmg oar 
A.s late the boatman hies him home. 

How sw(‘et, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 

And'see the mis!, of mantling blue 

Float round the distant mountain's side I 

At midnight hour, as slimes the moon, 

A slua.'t of silver spreads below, 

And swii’t she cuts, at higlicst noon, 

Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

O, I could ever sweep the oar, 

When etfi-Iy birds at morning break, 

And evening tells us toil is o'er. 
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XIV.— 'FHE HnX OF Sd^CE. A VISION. 

Mbs. Babbauld. 

In that se^ison of the year when the serenity of the sky, the 
various fruits which cover the ground, the discolored foliage 
of the trees, and all the sweet but fjiding graces of inspiring 
autumn, open tlie mind to bencvoleiicc, and dispose it for 
contemjdation, 1 wtts v/niideriug in a beautiful and mmantie 
count ry. till curiosity began to give way to weariness; and I 
sat me down on the fragiifent of a rock overgrown with moss, 
■where the rustling of* the fulling leaves, the dashingtof waters, 
and the hum ol'ilic. dl-^tant (*ity, sootlu'd my mind into the most 
perh'Ct tranquillity; and slei'p iiisen.'^ibly upon me, jis I Was 
indulging the agreeable reveries wliieh the ohjeets around me 
naturally inspired. 

I iiniiicdiately found m\>elf in a vast, extended plain, in the 
middle of which aix>se a mountain higher than I had Ixd'ore any 
conception of. It was covered with a multitude of people, 
chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed forward.s with the live- 
liest expresiiion of ardor in their connteuunce, though the way 
was ill mmiy idaces steep and ditiieidl. I observed thiit tho.se 
who had but just begun to climb the hill tliought lla'inselvcs 
not far from the top; but as they ]»rocecded new hills wcto 
continually rising to their view, and the summit of the highest 
they could bdbre discern seemed but the fool of another, till 
tlie raonntain at length appeared to lose itself in tlie clouds. 
As I was gazing on tlie.se things witli astonishment, my good 
^ genius suddenly app(^ared. “Tiio mountain hefore I'hee,” said 
he, “is the Hill of Science,*. On the top i.s tin*. Temjflr of 
Tnilh, whose head is above, the* clouds, and a V(‘.il of jmre light 
covers her face. Ob.-erva* the progress of li(*r votaries; bo 
silent and attentive.” 

I saw that tlie only regular apjiroach to the mountain was 
oy a gat-e, called the Gate of .Languages. It was kejit l>y a 
woman of a pcn.sive and thoughtlul appearaiicc, whose lips were 
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continually moving, as though she repeated something to hei^ 
self. Her name, was Memory. On entering this first enclo- 
sure, I was 'stuiin(*<l with a confused murmur of jarring voices 
and dissonant sounds, Which increased upon me to such a de- 
gree that I was utterly confounded, and could compai*e the 
noise to nothing but the confusion of tongues at 33ab(d. The 
road was also rough and stony, and rendered more dilficult by 
heaps of rubbish continualiy tumbled down from the liigher 
parts of the mountain, and broken ruins of ancient buildings, 
which the travellers were obliged to climb over fit every stej) ; 
insomuch that many, disgusted with so rough a beginning, 
turned back, and attempted the mountain no mon^; while 
others, having coiitjuercd this difliculty, had^o spirits to ascend 
farther, and sitting down on some fragment of the rubbish, 
harangued the multitude below with the greatest marks of im- 
portance and self-comjilacency. 

About half way up the hill I observed on dach side the path 
a thick forest cotorod will* eoutinual fogs, and cut out into 
labyrinths, cro.‘<s alleys, and serjmntine walks, entangled with 
thorns and Iwiers. This was called the Wood of En‘or; and 
I heard the voices of many wlio were lost u[) and down in it, 
calling to one anothc'r, and endeavoriiig in vain to exlrieate 
themselves. The trees in many places shot their boughs over 
the path, and fi thick mist often rested on it, yet never so 
much hut that it was discernible by the light whicJi beamed 
from the countenauce of Truth. 

In the pleasantest part of the mountmn were placed the 
bowers of the Muses, whose office it was to cheer the spirits of 
the travellers, and encourage tlicir fainting steps with songs 
fi'oin their divine harps. Not far from hence were the fields 
of Fiction, filled with a variety of wild flowers, springing up in 
the greatest luxuriance, of richer scents and brighter colors 
than I had obs(*rviMl in any other climate. And near tliera was 
the dark walk of Allegoiy, so artificially shaded, thatrthe light 
at noonday was never stronger»than that of a bright moonshine. 
This gave it a plcvisiiigly romantic air for those who delighted 
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in contemplation. The paths ;and alleys were perplexed with 
intricate windings, and were all terminated with the statue of 
a Grace, a Virtue, or a Muse. 

Afler 1 bad obsen^^ed those tilings, T turned my eye towards 
the multitudes who were dhmbing the steep ascent, and ob- 
S(Tve(l amongst them a youth of a lively look, a piertmig eye, 
an<l something fiery and irregular in all his motions. His 
nam(‘- was Genius. He darted like an eagle up the mountain, 
and left Ins companions gazing after him witli envy and admi- 
ration ; but his progress was unequal, and internipted by a 
tliousand cai>riccs. When Tlcjtsure warbled in the valley, be 
mingled in her train. When Pride bc(jkoned towards the 
j)n'eipice, he venTured to the tott(Ting edge. Ho delighted in 
devious and untried juiths, and raadc! so many excursions from 
the road that his feebler companions often outstripjn'd him. I 
observed that tlie Muses beheld him with partiality ; but Truth 
often fwnvned abd turned aside her face. 

While G(‘uius wa-s thus wasting his strength in eccentric 
flights, I saw' a ]H?rson of a veiy different ajjpearance, named 
Application. Jli* crept along with a slow and unremitting pace, 
his eycis fixed on the top of the mountain, patiently removing 
every stone that obstructed his way, till h(‘. saw most of tliose 
below him who had at first derided his slow and toilsome j)ro- 
gress. liid(;e(l there w<.‘re few who ascended tlie hill wdlh equal 
.and uninterrupted steadiness ; for, besides the diflicidlii^.s of the 
way, they were continually solicited to turn aside by a numer- 
ous crow'd of Appfdites, Passions, and Pleasures, w hose inqior- 
tunity when they had once complied with, they became less and 
less able to resist; and though they often returned to the ])ath, 
the asperities of the road were more sevendy felt, the hill ap- 
peared more steep and rugged, tlie. fruits whieh were whoh^sorne 
and refrosliing seemed harsh and ill tasted, llu/ir siglil, grew 
dim, and their feet trip] led at every little obstriiciion. 

I saws W'itli some surprise, that the Musiis, wdiose hiisini'ss 
was to ebeer and encouragii 4hose who were toiling up the 
ascent, would often sing in the bowers of Pieasure, and aceom- 
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pany those ^ho were enticed away at the call of the Passions ; 
they accompanied them, however, but a little way, and always 
forsook them when they lost si^t of the hill. The tyrants 
then doubled their cliains upon the unhappy ca]>tives, and led 
them away, without resistance, to the cells of Ignorance or tluj 
mansions of Misery. Amongst the innumerable seducers, who 
were endeavoring to draw away the votaiies of Truth from the 
path of Science, there was one so little formidable in li(.*r 
aj)pearance, and so gentle and 'languid in her attempts, that I 
should scarcely have taken notk-c of her, but for the nii rubers 
she had inipercjcptibly loadcjd with her chains. Tndoh'nce, (for 
so she was culled,) far from proceeding <o open hostilities, did 
not attempt to tuni their feet out of the palli, but contented 
hers(‘lf with retarding llieir progress ; and the pui'pose she 
could not force them to abandon she persuaded them to delay. 

Her touch liad a power like that of the torpedo, wdiich w itli- 
ered the strongtli of those who came within its influence. Her 
unhapjry captives still turned their faces towu?*(ls the temple, 
and ahvays hoped t(r arrive there ; but the ground seemed to 
slide fmm heneatli their feet, and they found themselves at tlie 
bottom before they suspected they had cliangcMl their place. 
The placid serenity which at first ayipearcd in their counte- 
nance changed by dt grccs into a melancholy languor, which 
was tinged wdih dccy>cr and deeper gloom, as they glided down 
the Stream of Lisiguificaiice — a dark and sluggish water, whieli 
is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by no murmur, till it 
falls into a <lead sea, where startled passengers are awakened 
by iJip shock, and the next moment buried in the Gulf of 
Oblivion. 

Of all the unliappy deserters from the paths of Science, none 
rcciikhI b^ss able to return tlian tli<; followers of Indolence. 
The eMptiv<*s of Aj)petile and Passion could oflen^ seize J lie 
moment when th<*ir tyrants wen^ languid or asleep to escape 
from their (‘nehunt incut ; but tlie dominion of Indoleilt-c was 
constant and unremittod, and seldom resisted till resistance 
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After contemplating tliese things, I turned my eyes towai*ds 
the top of the mountain, where the air was always pure and 
exhilarating, the path shaded widi Inurels and other ever- 
greens, and the effulgence which beamed from the face <jf the 
goddess seemed to shed a glory round her votaries. “ Happy,” 
said I, “are they who are permitted to ascend the mountain!” 
But while I wtis pronouncing this exclairialion with nneotn- 
moii aidor, I saw standing beside me a form of diviner feature s 
and a more benign radiance. “ Happier,” said she, “ are those 
wlioin Virtue con4ittcts to the mansions of Content ! ” “ AVhal,” 

said 1, “ do(*s Virtue then reside in the vale. ?” “ I am found.” 

said she, “ in tlie vale, and I illuminate the mountain ; I cheer 
the cottager at liis toil, and hispire the sage at his ineditntioii. 
I mingle in the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. 
,,1 have a temple in every heart that owns my influence ; and 
•to him tliat wishes for me I am alioady ])rescnt. Science may 
niise you to eminence, but I alone can guide you to ftdicity.” 
While th(i godd(.ss was thus speaking, I str(‘t(*.hed out my arms 
towfirds her with a vehemence wdiieh broke my sUiiuIkts. 'J’he 
chill dews wore falling around me, and tlie sliades of evening 
stretched over the laudscope. I hastened hc»mewiu*d, and 
resigned tlie night to silence and niediUilion. 


XV. — HOME. 

CONUEK 

« 

[From a Tohtme entitled Star In the East, and other hj .Tobiah Cohder, pnb* 
Ofihed lu London, In 1824. Mr. Contler is also the autii«>r of a Dictionary of Geof^ro* 
jphy,and the compiler of a 'work in thirty small volumes, called The Moduru Traveller.] 

That is not liome 'where, day by day, 

* I wear the busy hours away j 
That is not home where lonely night 
Prej,)ares me. for the toils of light ; 

'Tis hope, and jo}', and memory give 
A home in which the heart cam live* - 
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These walls no lingering Lopes pndcar, 
No fond remembrance clLains me here ; 
' Cheerless I heave the lonely sigh : 
Eliza, cjinst thou tell me why ? 

’Tis whore thou art is home to me, 

And home without thee cailnot be. 

There are who strangely love to roaint 
And find in wildest haunts their home ; 
And some in halls of lordly state, 

AVho y(^t ar(* h(3m<‘l(^ss, dijsolate. 

The sailor's home is on the main, 

Tiie wanlor'.s on tlie tented jdain, 

The maiden’s in her bow(‘r of rest, 

The infiint’s on its mother s breast : 

Ihit wiiere tliou art is home to me, 

And home >vithout Ihee cannot be. 

There is no home in halls of pride ; 
They are too high, and <*old, and wide. 
No home is by the wanderer found : 

’Tis not in jdaeo ; it hath no bound ; 

It, is a finding atnio.'^pliere. 

Investing all the In^art holds dcjir ; 

A law' of .'Strange, attractive force, 

That holds the feelings in their course. 

It is a prr*sence undefined, 
O’ersliadow'ing the conseious mind ; 
Whore love and duly sw'eetly blend 
To conscerate ilie name of friend : 
WlK*ri‘’<*r tliou art is home to me, 

And home without thee cannot be. 

My love, forgive the aitxious sigh— - 
I hoar the. moments I'ushiug by, 
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And think that life is fleeting fast, 

That youth with health will soon be past. 
O, when will time consenting give 
The home in which my heart can live ? 
There shall the past and future meet, 

And o’er our couch, in union sweet, 
Extend their cherub wings, and shower 
Blight influence on the present hour. 

^O, when shall IsraeFs mystic guide, 

The pillared cloud, our st<»ps decide, 

Then, resting, spread i<s gum-diim shade, 
To bless the home which love hath made ? 
Daily, my love, shall thence arise 
Our hearts* united sacriflcc, 

And home indeed a home will be, 

Thus consecnite and shared with thee. 


XVI.— THE DISCONTEXTED TEXDULUM. 

Jane Tavloii. 

I.TANE Tatlor vas Lcirn in I.on<lou, SoplomlxT 2S. ITSSj and died April 12, 1824. 
Ilor fatbor a 'writer of lHX)kH. nud ouo of hor brut hers Is the u'lcbraLud author of 
Tbo Natural ITishu-y of Kiithusuism, Satanliiy K-^eniiiK, 4c. She wrott Display, a 
tale, iiasays iu Khymo on Morals and Mannora, Orif^iiial I*oeixts fc>r InCint Minde, (a 
iarorite book with chUdrao, and deservedly so.) and lOiytnos for tbo Nursery. She 
nljso conlributed many arth-.los to the Youth’s Magazino, under the signature of Q. Q., 
conveying sound moral and rellglo-os instruction in an nttractivu style. These were 
collectrtl and published after her death, and they have W» republishod iu this coun- 
try. Her writings are all eacelleut in their tone and spirit, and of couaiderable 
literary merit. 

The Discontented roiidulum — wrlilch firat appeared in the Youth's Magazine.— 
is an admirable specimen of the allegory ; a form <»£ compoaitlotj in wrliich t he real 
interest, or primary otguct, is communicated by a diseourstj which has als<j a secondary 
or subordinate meaning. Ilero we have a supfMwed conversation between the several 
portions of a kitchen clock; but this w’ould hare no iutorest or value but for the 
moral truth intondcil to ]>e conveyed; and this latter fonos the ju imary subject. The 
first conception of this particular instrument, or medium, is very ingenious and happy, 
tweause it permits the analogy to l>e carried along to the end iu the most natural 
manner possilde. Once starting wltiiHhc dock, all the rest sfiems to sriggest itself 
The mural hsson taught is of much practical value; and the duties of life would be 
lightened if we could all come to the same cheerful state of mind that the pendo* 
lum did.] 
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An old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a farmcr^s 
kitchen without giving ifa owner any cause of complaint, eai*ly 
one summer’s morning, before the family was stirring, sud- 
denly stopped. 

Upon this the dial plate (tf we may credit the fable) 
changed countenance with alarm; the hands made an 
factual effort to contmiie their course ; the wheels remained 
motionless with surprise ; the weights hung speechless; each 
member felt disposed to lay the blame on the others. At 
Irmgth the dial instituUd a formal inquiry as to the cause of 
tbe stagnation ; when hjinds, wheels, weights, "^ith one voice, 
protested their innocence. But now a faint tick was heard 
below, from the pendulum, who thus spoke: — 

“ T (Kuifesa myself to be the sole cause of the present stop- 
page, and am willing, for the gent^ral satisfaction, to assign 
my reasons. The truth is, that I am tired of ticking.” Upon 
In^aring this, the old clock became so enraged tTiat it was on 
the jioiiit of striking. 

“ Lazy wire ! ” exclaimed the dial plate, holding up its 
hands. 

good ” replied the pendulum ; it is vastly easy 
for yon, Mistress Dial, who have always, as ever}’^ body know^s, 
set yourself up above me, — it is vastly easy foj* yefu, I say, 
to accuse other people of laziness ; you, who liavt*. had noth- 
ing to do all the days of your lite hut to stare peojde in the 
fn.(‘e, and to amuse yourself wdth watcliing all that goes on in 
the kitchen. Think, I beseech you, how you would like to 
be shut uj) for life in this dark closet, and wag backwards and 
forwards, year sifter year, as I do.” 

“ As to that,” said the dial, “ is there not a window in j^onr 
house on puipose for you to look through ? ” 

“ For all that,” resumed the pendulum, ‘‘ it is very dark 
here ; and although there is a window, I dare not stop, even 
for ah instant, to look put. Besides, 1 am really weary of 
niy way of life ; and if you please^ I’ll tell you how 1 took 
this disgust at my employment; This morning I haj>pened to 
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be. calculating how many times I should have to tick in the 
course only of the next twenty-four hours : perhai)S some of 
you, above there, can give me the exact sum.” 

The minute hand, being quick at figures, instantly replied, 
cighty-six thousand four hundred times.” 

Exactly so,” replied the pendulum. “Well, I appeal to 
you all if the thouglit of this was not enough to fatigue ono- 
And when I began to multiply the strokes of one day by thos(^ 
of montlis and years, really it is no w'ondcr if 1 felt dis- 
couraged at the prospects so, after a great deal of re:isoruiig 
and hesitation, thinks I to myself, Til stop.” 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during this 
harangue ; but, resuming its gravity, thus replie<l : — 

Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really aslntiislu‘d that so use- 
ful and industrious a pei*son as you are should iiav e been over- 
come by this sudden suggestion. It is true you have done a 
great deal of work in your time. So liave we all, and an*. 
likely to do ; and, although this m.ay fiitigue us to think of, 
tlie question is, whether it will fatigue us to do. AVould yoi], 
now, do me the favor to give about half a doz(.‘n stroke's, to 
illustrate my argument ? ” 

The pendulum complied, and tick('d six times at its usual 
pace. “Now,” resumed the dial, “nniy I he allowt^l to 
inquire, if that exertioti was at ail fatiguing or disagreeable 
to you ? ” 

“ Not in the least,” replied the ])enduhim ; “ it is not of 
six strokes that T complain, nor of sixty, hut of juillions.” 

“ Very good,” replied the dial ; “but recollect that although 
you may think of a million strokes in an instant, you are 
required to execute but one ; and that, however often you may 
hereafter liave to swing, a moment will always be givtui you 
to swing in.” 

“ That consideration staggers me, I confess,” said the pen- 
dulum. 

“ TJien I hope,” resumed* the dial plate, “ tvc shall all im- 
mediately retum to our duty ; for the maids will lie in bed 
till noon if we stand idling thus.” 
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Upon tliis, the weight*!, wlio had never i:>een accused of 
light conduct, used all their influence in urging him to pro- 
ceed ; wlien, as with one consent, the wheels began to turn, the 
hands began to move, the pendulum began.to wag, and, to its 
(Tetlit, ticked as loud fts ever ; and a beam of tlie rising sun 
tliat streamed through a hole in the kitchen shutter, shining 
full upon the dj^il plate, it brightened up as if nothing had 
been the matter. 

TVlicn the farmer came down to breakfast that morning, 
upon looking at the clock he declared that lus waUdi had 
gained half* an hour in the night. 

Moral. — It is said by a celebrated modem writer, ‘‘ Take 
care of the minutes, and the hours will lake care of themstdves.” 
This is an admirable hint, and might be very seasonably 
recollected when we begin to be “weary in well doing,” 
fmm the thought of having a great deal to do. Tine pres(‘nt 
is all we have to manage : the ]>ast is irrccovera)>lc ; tlie 
future is uncertain ; nor is it fair to burden one moment with 
the weight of tli(i next. Sufficient unto the moment is the 
trouble thereof. If we had to walk a hundred we still 
need set but one step at a time, and this process, continued, 
would infallibly bring us to our joiirnej’s end. Fatigue gen- 
erally begins, fuid is always increased, by calculating in a 
minute the exertion of hours. 

Thus, in lo(;;J'ing forward to future life; let us recollect that 
,we liave not to sustain all its toil, to endure all its sufferings, 
or encounter all its crosses at once. Oiu^ moment com(?s Imlen 
with its own little burden, then flies, and is succeeded by 
another no heavier than the last : if one could be sustain(‘d, 
so can another, and another. 

Even in looking forward to a single day, the sjiirit may 
sometimes faint from an anticipation of the duties, the labors, 
the trials to temp(?r and patience, that may be ex])(‘cle(l. "Now, 
this is unjustly laying the burtkiir of many thousand moments 
upon one. Let any one reaolve to do right now, leaving then 
6 
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to do it can, and if he #ere to live to the age of .Methuselah, 
he ’would never eit. But the commxm error is, to resolve to 
act riglit to-moi'row, or nett time; hat now, just this once, we 
must go on the ;fiame as ever. 

It seems easier to do right to-moirow than to-day, merely 
because we Ibrgt^t that when to-morrow comes, them will bo 
now. Thus life passes, with many, in resplutions for the 
future whhh the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those ^ho, "by patient continuance in 
well doing, seek for glory, honor, and immortality.” Day hy 
day, minut(i by minute, they execute the appointed tusk to 
which tlm requisite measure of time and strength is propor- 
tioned; and tlui8i’'ha\'i«g worked while it was called day, they 
at length rest from their labors, and tlieir "works follow them.” 

Let us then, " whatever our hands find to do, do it with all 
our might,” recollecting that now is the proper and the accepted 
time. 


XVn.— THE SCHWEIN-GENERAL* 

6ib F. B. lltkD. 

[Sin Pii.M»ci8 norm ltr.A.T> is a llvfnp Kn{;lii;h antbor, wbo ha* vrittpn Roujth Notw* 
takmi (Itii-iug HOtnfl rapid jnnrneya across tb« Pampas, JiuhbWs fWiin tlif Brnnuen iif 
Na.s.sau, The Kiui^arit. and A Kaij^t.of Fn'.ncb Silcks. Hie irtyle in aniuiatf'd aiid pic- 
turesque, and Ills works are duscrvedly popular. He was furnivrly (governor of Upper 
Canada. 

The f'llJowlng sketch is taken from hia Bubbles from the Brun» of Xassau, n work 
Ui-ycriliiii;? the ininonil .springa of Uie grand duchy of Nomu, omnho ways and habits 
of (h'rtnan wateria>r-pluof8 in gonoraLj * 


Evert morning, at half past five o’clock, I hear, as I am 
dressing, lln^ sudden blast of an immense wooden horn, from 
wliich always proceed the same four notes. I liave got 
quite accustomed to this wild sound, and the vibration has 
scarcely subsided; it is still ringing among the distant hills,, 
when, ieisurcly proceeding from Jilmost every door in the street, 

* SeftweiUt pronounced uchwinCf is the German for twine. The whole 
word means s%cim4euder^ or swine-herd. * 
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beliold a pig I Borne, £com their jaded, care-worn, dragged 
appearances are evidently leaving behind them a numerous 
litter ; others are great, tall, monastic-looking creatures, which 
seem to have no other object led* in this wretched world than 
to become bacon ; while others are thin, tiny, light-hearted, 
bri^k, petulant piglings, with the world and all its loves and 
sorrows before them. Of their own accord these creatures 
proceed down the street to join the herdsman, who occasionally 
continues to repeat the sorrowful blast from Lis horn. 

Oregarious, or naturally fond of society, with one curl in 
their tails, and wifli their noses almost touching the ground, 
the pigs trot on, grunting to themselves and to their comiudes, 
luilting only whenever they cotfae to any thing tiiey can man- 
age to swallow. 

L have observed that the old ones pass all the carcasses, 
wliicli, trailing to the ground, are hanging before the butcher's 
shops, as if they were on a sort of bond of honor not to touch 
them ; tlie middl(i-ag<‘d ones wistliilly eye this meat, yet jog on 
aKo; while the piglings, that (so like mankind) have inoro ap- 
jKitite than judgment, can rarely resist taking a nibble; yet 
no sooner does the dead calf heji^n again to move, than I'rom 
the windoAV immediately above out pops the head of a butcher, 
who, drinking his cofrec,\shi]>in hand, inflicts a prompt punish- 
ment, sounding quite equal to tli(‘ oflenc(‘. 

Ah I have staled, th(» pigs generally spea^iicr, ]>poceed of 
their own accord; but shortly after they lia\c jm^^cd, iIk'M' 
comes down our street a little bareh(‘aded, barefl)Oied, '^tunt( d 
dab of aehiltl, al)out elewn ycai’s old — a FlibbcTligi])bct 
of creature, whieh, in a drowing, one would i*\'pivss by a cf>u]»lc 
of blots ; the small one for her head, the otlier for hi r )»o(l v ; n Ju!c 
streaming fioin tlji» latter tliere would bo a long lim* ending 
in a flouri-li, to (‘Apre^^s the iramen^'C whip which tlw* eliild 
carri(*s in her hand. 

This little goblin j)age, the whipper-in att(‘ii<lant or ifide-de- 
camp of the old }ug-driM‘r, lae<»tiously »*al1i<l, at Langen- 
Schwalbach, the “ Schwcin-general,” is a being no one looks 
at, and who looks at nobody. 



^ XHB CLiSi'%SKlh&. 

Whetlter the -iaos tif :SchiraIbaQh are -fbffi oif stnu^en or 
empty; whetiier tlie proinaiiwies are ocouj>ied by pnhces or 
peasants; whether the weather be good or bad, hot or raiiiy, — 
; ahe apparently never stops to consider; upon such vague sub- 
jects, it is evident, she never for a moment has reflect^* But 
such a pair of eyes, for a pig, have perhaps seldom beamed 
from human sockets. The little intelligent urcliin knows 
eveiy house from which a pig ought to have proceeded ; she 
can tell by the door being open or shut, and even by foot- 
marks, whetlicr tlie creature has joined the lierd, or whether, 
having ovei-slept itself, it is still snoring in its sty: a single 
glaiu‘e determines whether she shall pass a yard or enter it ; 
and if a pig, from indolence %r grewliness, be loitering on llio 
ixiad, the sting of the w'asp cannot be sharper or more spiteful 
than tlie cut she gives it. As somi as, finishing with one steriet, 
she joins her general in the main road, the herd slowly pro- 
ceed down the towm. 

Besides the little girl who brought nj) the rear, the herd was 
preoiided by a boy about fourteen, whose duty it w as not to let 
the foremost, the most enterprising, or, in otlicr w'ords, the most 
empty pig, advance too fast. In the middle of the drove, sur- 
rounded like a shepherd by his flock, slowly stalked the 
‘‘ Schwein-general,” a wan, spectral-looking old man, w'orii 
out, or nearly so, by the arduous aud every-day duty of con- 
ducting, again® their wills, a gang of exactly the most obsti- 
nate animals in creation. A single glance at his jaundi<?ed, 
ill-natui-ed countenance w'as Buflicient to satisfy one that his 
tcni})cr liad Ixa n soured by tlie vexatious contrarieties and 
“ untoward (ivents” it had met wdth. 

In Ills left hand Im held a staff to luilp himself onwards, 
w hile round his right shoulder hung one of tin* most tcn itic 
wliips that could };o«-^ibly b<* constructed, the <‘nd of a 
sliort handle tuniiiig U})on a swivel tln-re w^as a lash aljout nine 
feet Icfiig, formed like the vertchne of a snake, each joint being 
an iron ring, whiirli, decre.'isir.g in size, was closady connected 
with its neighbor by a band of hard, greasy leather. The 
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pBabiUtj, the weiglit, and the fbrce of this ii*Dn whip rendered 
it an argument which the obstinacy even of the pig was unable 
to resist; yet, as the old man preceded down the town, he 
endeavored to epealc kindly to the herd, and as the bulk of 
them preceded him, jostling each other, grumbling and grunt- 
ing on their way, he occasionally exclaimed in a low, Iwllow, 
wora-out tone of onoouragement, “Nina! Anina!” (diwling 
of course very long on the la^t syllable.) 

If any little savory morsel caused a contention or stoppage 
on the march, the old fellow slowly unwound his dreadful whij), 
and by merely whirling it round Ins head, like reading the 
riot act, he generally succeeded in disper^mg tlic crowd; hut 
if they neglected this bolcinn warning, if their stomachs proved 
sti’onger than 4»lieir judgments, and if the group of greedy pigs 
still continued to stagnate, “Ariiffl” the old fellow exclaimed, 
and rushing forwards, the lash whirling i‘QUud his head, he 
infiieted, with fitn iigth w’hich no one could have fancied ho 
possessed, a sma(‘k that seemed absolutely to electrify the 
iejuier. As lightning shoots across tlie heaven*^, 1 observed the 
culprit fly fenav ard; and for many j a rd'*, continuing to sidle 
towards tlie left, it was quite evident that the thorn was still 
smarting in his hidi* ; and no wonder, i>oor fellow! for the blow 
he received would almost Imvc cut a piece out of a door. 

As soon as the henl got out of the town theyj)egan gradually 
to a-scend the rocky, banvii mounUun which afpkred lowering 
above them; and then the labors of the Scliwtin-gi'neral aftd 
his stair Ix^eame greater thrni ever; for as tlse animals Ironi 
their soliil column began to extend or deplo\ tiu iii-^i s mio 
line, it was ueeessary eoii^taiilly to aseond or descend tin* 
perv lull, in ord( r to onttl.ink them. “ArrifF!” mk der.Ucd the 
old man, sti Iding .iltm* one of his r< bellious siibjcet-^. “ Ai rill 
in a slirill ttnic of voiet*, w.i^ iee<*hoe(l hy tlie lad, he lan 
after another. lIow«*ver, in due time llu diove reached tin* 
ground which was d<*vot(*(l to llu*ir dav^ < \» rci*«(*, tlig whole 
mountain being thus talven in r«.gular ‘'in ee>'''i(,ii. 

The Schwcin-geiK^nil now halted, and llie pig^ being no 
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kmger called uponxix) advance, biit bMng 

<iwii a^OQS, I becsame exceedingly anxious^ iditeaidvely to cIh 

sem ihenv 

35Jo wonder, poor ^fleeting creatures ! that tliey had comfe 
tmwiiiingly to such a spot, for there appciired literally to Iks 
nofliing for them to oat but hot stones and dost ; however, 
making the best of the bargaui, thfsy all very vigorously set 
themselves to work. IxKsking up the liill, they dexterously 
began to lift up with their snouts the largest of the loose stones, 
and then griil)l>ing their noses into the cool ground, I watched 
their proceedings for a very long time. Tlioir tougli, wet 
snouts seemed to be sensible of the quality of <.*very thing th?y 
touched; and thus out of the apjiarently barren gn«ind they 
manfiged to get fibres roots, to say nothing of, worms, beetles, 
or any other travelling insects th<^y met with, A.< lliey slowly 
advanced working up the hill, their curs most philosophically 
shading their S^yes from the hot sun, 1 could not ludp feeling 
how little we appreciate the delicacy of .s»*vcra3 of their senses, 
and the exUx^mo acuteness of their instinct. 

There exists perha])s in creation no animal which has hsa 
jusitice and more ii\Ju8tice done to him by niuji than the pig, 

( rijicd witli every faculty of siqiplying himself, and of provid- 
ing even against the approaching storm, wdiich no cnsiitnrc is 
better capabl^^ foretelling tban a pig. w(*, begin by putting .an 
iron ring thi||||||^h the cartilage of Jus nose, and having thus 
fhirbarou&Iy deprived him of the power of searching for and 
analyzing his food, we generally condemn him for tlie rest of 
Ills lil'e to solitary eontinemeut hi a sty. 

While Jus faculties are. still his own. ojily o]>scrve lunv, with 
a hark or snort, ho starts if you approach him, and mark what, 
shrewd intelligence tliere is in his liriglil, twinkling litth* I've; 
but with pigs, as with mankimh idleness is llie. root of all evil. 
The poor aniimil, finding that ho Inis ah.-olutidy nothing t») do 
—having no (mj^yment — mailing to hwik forward to hut the 
pail whicli feeds him, naturally most eagerly, or, jis we accuse 
'him, most greedily, gieets iU arrival. Having no naturtil 
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d£vjei»io»«--|U3(^ to occupy his bram—^tlie whole 
<^,hi« jByBt^ are to the digestion of a super- 

abundance of food. To encourage this, nature aissists him with 
sleep) wluch, lulling his better faculties, leads .j^ls stomach to 
become the ruling power of his system — a tyrant that can. bear 
no one's presence but his own. The poor pig, thus treated, 
gorges himself — sleeps-— eats again — sleeps — awmkens in a 
fright — ^scream^r-^sfcruggles against the blue apron — ‘stTcams 
fainter and fainter — turns up the whites of Ids little eyes — 
and dies ! 

But to return to the Scliwein-general, wliom, 'with his horn 
and whip, I have left on the stee|) side of a barren mountain. 

.In this situation do the pigs remain every morning for four 
hours, enjoying little else than air and exercise. At about 
nine or ten o\dock they begin their ma^cli homeward; and 
nothing can form a gi*etiter contntst than their entry into their, 
native town does to their exit from it • 

m 

Their eagerauxioty to got to the dinner ti*ough that awaits 
them is almost ungovermible ; and they sooner reach tlie 
first houses of the town, tlnm a general rush takes place ; away 
each then starts towards his liomc ; and it is really, cimous 
to stand still and watch liow very quickly they canter hy, 
greedily grinning and snufiing, as if they could smell w^th 
their stomachs, as w<*ll as their noses, the savory food which 
was awaiting thorn. ^ 

At lialf jKist four the same four notes are heard again; the 
pigs once more assemble — once more tumble over the hot , 
stones on the mountaiu — once more remain there for four 
hours — and in the evening once again return to their 


* ("pon tlic* publication of the Bubbles, -which iinmecliatelj be<*:Mut' \m* 
po]Milar, the loon of Lauijcen-Schwalhaeh avus visiicil hy of 

travellers. The “ Schwdn-jroneral ” rose, into uTcut inipnrtauee, Mini bis 
head Avtts well nigh turned with theintiircst heawabened. and the attentions 
lie received. He dispo^^ed of his horn to one emIo->ijy colha tor, ai'd of his 
whip to another; and at prices much beyond thek iuiiiiedc value. 
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XVm.— THE CORAL GEOm 

X Q. PXECtVAl. 

Deei> in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet atid goldlish i*ove, 
Wliere the sea-liower spreads" its leaves of bluot 
That never are wet with the falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty ghine, 

Far down in the green and glassy brine. 

The door is of sand, like the mountain’s drift, 

And the pearl-shells spangle tlie flinty snow ; 
From coral rocks tlie sea-plants lift 

Their boughs where the tides and billows flow. 
The water is calm and still below, 

^ For th§ winds and waves are absent there, 

And the sands are bright as the stars that%low 
In the motionless fluids of upper air* 

There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the <lulsc * is s(‘en 
To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
There, with a light and easy motion, 

Th6 fa|^-coral sweeps thnmgh tlie cleiu*, deep sea j 
And the yellow and s(;arlct tuiis of ^cean 
Are bending, like corn on the upland lea: 

And lif^ in rare and beau til ul forms, 

Is sporting funid those bowers of stone, 

And is safe, when the. wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the wave his own : 

And when the ship from his fury flies, 

Where tlie myriad voices of ocean roar, 


' * The dulse is a species of seaweed of a reddish hronvn color, found iu con- 
siderable quantities on the coast ot Scotland. It adlicrcs to tho rocks, in 
strips of ton or twelve inches long and about half an inch broad. 
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When the wind god frowns in the murky skies, 

And demons are wal^g the wi’eck on the shore, 

Then, far below, in the peaceful sea, 

The p^jrple mullet and goldfish rove, 

And the waters murmur tranquilly 

Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 


Xa. — MIDSHIPMEN’S PEANKS. 

Basil Hall. * 

rin.sa Um. was bom In Kdinbnrgb, in 1788, and died fn 1844. Ho was a post cap. 
tain io llip British navy at the tiino of Lis death. He was the author of A Voyairo f>f 
Difloxivery to tlu* Wostiffn Coast of (Turoa, and tho Oroat IjOO Choo Island, in the Japan 
Boa; of extracts from a Journal written on tho Coasts of ChilL Peru, and Mexico, to 
♦be years l}«u>0. 18J1, and 1822; of Travels in Korth America, published in 1829; of 
Proftments of V»ya<^'es au<l Travels, in three series ; of Schloss Bajsiield, or a Winter in 
l^wer Btyria : and of a collection of detached papers callefl Patchwork. His stylo is 
UtKorons and occasloually pictiirosque ; ho dosiuribes acenratoty what be sees ; and he 
has oonsiderublu lintnor, and kdls a story well; Ilk travels io this country did not add 
much to his reputation, llevus a observer, but not a '^philosophical thinker; 
and iims his descriptions are good, but his inferences and siMMSulations are of little 
value. 

Captain Hall was a man of rospectahle f«dentific attainments, and contribilied sot* 
oral papi>i’S to scientific journals, and to the Trausaciiona of the Tarlous learned societies 
of wiiicb he w«w a nuMnlicr. 

This extract is from tho first scrips of his Fragments of Voyages and Travole.] 


During the long winter of our slothful discontent at Ber- 
muda, caused h}^ tiff peace of Amiens, the grand resource 
boih of llui idle, and the bu.sy, among all classed of tbe 
L<*ander’s olficers, ivas sliooling — tliat never-ending, stjjt 
bffginmng amusement, ivliich Englishmen carry to the remot- 
est eorners oi‘ the habitable globe — popping away in all 
countries, tliinkitig only of the game, and often but loo reekle-s 
of tlui ])rejudices or fears of the natives. This proptmsity is 
indulged (*ven in those uninhabited regions of the earlb wliieU 
are visitc'd only once in an age; and if Cajitaiii Pariy liad 
reached the pole, he would unquestionably have had a shot 
at the axis of the emth. 
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In the mean time, the oiBIcers and the young gentlemen of 
ihe flagship at Bermuda, in the beginning of 1803,— I 6up}K)so 
lo keep their hands in for the war which they saw brewing, 
smd hourly pniyed for, — were constantly blazing away among 
the cedar giK>ves and orange plantations of those fairy islands, 
which ai)peared more and more beautiful after every such 
excui*sion. Tine midshipmen were generally obliged to con- 
tent themselves with knocking down the blue and the red 
birds with the ship’s pistols, charged with his majesty’s gun- 
powder, and, for want of small shot, with slugs formed hy 
cutting up his majesty’s musket bullets. The officers aimed 
at higher game, and were, of course, better pi-ovided witli 
guns and ammunition. Several of those gentlemen liaJ 
brought from England some fine dogs — high-brt^d poinU'rs ; 
while tlie middies, not to be outdone, must needs Iiave a dog 
of their own ; they recked very little of what breed, but some 
sort of animal they said they must have. 

I forget how we procujed the strange-looking beast whosHp^ 
services w^e contrived to engage ; but, having once obUiined 
him, we were not slow in giving him our best affections. It is 
true he was as ugly as any thing coidd J)o^^ibly be. Ilis color 
was a dirty reddish yellow; and while a of his hair 
twisted itself up in curls, a pait hung down quite straight, 
almost to the ground. lie wa< utlerly useless for all llu' ])ur- 
poses of real sport, hiil gootl enough to fiirnisfi tlie rnids with 
plenty of fun when tli^^y went on shore— eliasing pigs, burk- 
ing at old, while-])oad(id nogressos, and ollu^r amusements, 
^ted to the exalt (^d taste and habits of the rising geiuTalion 
of officers. 

reojde will diflbr as to the merits of dogs ; hut. we had no 
doubt as to the great superiority of ours over .all the others 
on ]|oanl, tliough the. name we gave him cei-faiMlv implied no 
m eonfidemu? oil our ])arL After a full (lelilxu'ation wo 
decided to eall him Shakings. Now, it must be exjdainod 
that shakings is the name given to .small fragnumts of rojw 
yarns, odds and ends of cordage, hits of oakum, old lanyards — 
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In short, to any kind of refuse ariaing out of tlie wear and tear 
of the ropes. This odd name w'as, perhaps, bestowed on our 
beautiful ftivorite in consequence of Ids color not being dis- 
similar to that of well-tarred Kussia hemp ; whihi the resem- 
blance was inc-reased by many a dab of j)itch, which his rough 
f'Ofii ijn))il)cd from tlie seams between the planks of the deck 
in tlie hot weather. 

If ohl Shakings was no beauty, he was at least the most 
companionable of dogs; and though he dearly loved tin? mid- 
sliipmen, and w.'is d«‘arly beloved by them in retum, he had 
eiK.mgh of the auinitil in his composition to take a still higher 
pleasure in the soeicty of Ids ow'n kind. So that, when the 
liigh-hreil, sliowy pointers belonging to the olficers came on 
board, after a shooting excursion, Mr. Shakings lost no time in 
applying to them for the news. Tlie pointers, who liked this 
sort of familiarity very wcdl, gave jK>or Shakings all sorts of 
encouragement. Xot so Ihejr masters; tliey cotild not bear 
to see such an abominable^ cur, OvS they called our favorite, at 
once so dirty and so utterh’- useless, mixing with their sleek 
and Avcll-kopt animals. At first their ilislifee was ox)nfined to 
such insulting e\pri‘>-ions as these; then it came to an occa- 
sional kick, or a knock on the nose with the but-eiid of a 
fowling piece, ; and lastly, to a sound cut with the hunting whij>. 

Shakings, who instinctively knew his place, took all this, like 
a sensible fellow, in good part; wliile the mids, wJien out of 
hearing of the higli^Piiowei^i, uttered cur'.(',.s both loud and 
de(‘]> against the tyranny and oppnvssion exercis(*d against an 
animal which, in lludr fond fancy, was <leclarcd to he worth all 
the dugs ill the ward r<x)m jmt together. I’la^y wc're little pre- 
pared, however, for the stroke whicli soon fill upon tlicmi, 
p(‘rhaps in consc.<tueiice of these very innrmnrs. To their 
great horror and indignation, one. ol* tin; litaUenaut.s, jirovoked 
at some liberty wdiicb 3Lister Shakings had taken with his 
iiewly-j>olif^lu‘d hoot, eall<‘d out one inoi-ning, — ^ * 

“Man the jolly-hoal, and land* that dir^', ugly be;C’t of a 
dog belonging to the young gentlemen,” 
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“Where shall I take him to, sir?” asked the strokesman of 
the boat. 

“ 0, any where ; pull to the nearest part of tlie shore, and 
pitch him out on the rocks. He/11 shift for himself, I have no 
doubt.” So olf went poor, dear Sh.'ikings. 

If a stranger had come into the midshipmen’s berth at that 
moment he might have thought his majesty's naval service wtis 
about to be broken up. 

All allegiance, discipline, or subordination seemed utterly 
cancelled by this horrible act. Many were the execrations 
hurled upwards at the offending officers, who, we thought, 
were combining to make our lives misMuble. Some of our 
party voted for writing a letter of remonstrance to the* admiral 
against this unheard-of outrag(j ; and one youth swore (h‘ei>ly 
that he would leave tlie serviijc, unless justice was obtained. 
But as he liad been known to sw(;ar the same thing half a 
dozen times every day since he joined the ship, no great notice 
was taken of his pledge. Another declared upon his word of 
lionor, that such an act was enough to makf‘ a man turn Turk, 
and fly his counfry. 

At last, hy general agreement, it was deeidrd that we should 
not do a bit of duty, or even stir from our seat-^, tiU we ob- 
tained redress for our grievances. llowcviT, wliile we wf're 
in the very act of vowing mutiny and disolicdiiincc, the hands 
were turned uj) to “furl sails upon wdiich the wholo }»arty, 
totally forgetting tlieir magiiauimous^Rolnlion, ,scu<ld<*d uj) 
the ladders, and juinpe.d into their stations witli more than 
usual alacrity, wisely thinking that the moment for actual revolt 
had not yet arrived. 

A better scheme, tlian throwing up the, ser\ it*c, (»r writing to 
the admiral, or turning IMussulmans, wfus, afterwards coM(;ocied. 
The midshipman who went on shore in the next boat ea'^ily got 
hold of poor Shakings, who was liowling on the, steps of the 
watering-place,. In ord<*r to conceal him, he. was stuffed, neck 
and cro}), into tlie.captain’s^doak hag,hroug]it safely on board, 
and restored once more to the liosom of his friends. 
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^ Xq Spite of all are couM do, howeirer, to ke^ Master Shak- 
ing below, he presently found bis way to the quarter deck to 
recdye the congratulaJijOns of rather dogs. There he was 
soon aeteefa|d by the higher poa^, and very shortly after- 
wards trundl^d^Ver ^ gangway, and again tossed on the beach. 
Upon this occasion he was honored by die presence of one of 
his own maait&rs, a middy, sent upon this express duty, who 
was specially desired to land the brute, and not to bring him 
on board again. Of coiurse tins particular youngster did not 
bring the dog off; but before night, somehow or other, old 
Shakings was snoring %way in grand chorus with his more 
fashionable friends, the pointers, and dreaming no evil, before 
the door of the very officer’s cabin whose beautifully-polished 
hoots he liad brushed by so rudely in the morning — an oficnce 
(hat Itad led to ins banishment. 

This second return of our dog was too much. Hie whole 
j)0sse of us were sent for on the quarter dect, and in very 
distinct terms jiositively ordered not to bring Sliakings on 
boimd again. These injunctions having been given, this 
wretched victim, as we termed him, of oppression was once 
more landed amongst the ce,dar groves. 

This time he remained a full week on shore ; but how or 
when hte found his way off again no one ever knew ; at least 
no one chose to divulge. Never was there any thing like the 
mutual joy felt by Shakings and his two dozen masters. He 
careered about the a|p|), barked and yelled with delight^ and, 
in his raptures, actually leaped, witli his dirty feet, oft the milk- 
white duck trouw^icrs of the disgusted officers, who heartily 
wished him at the bottom of the anchorage. 


XX. — THE SAME SUBJECTf CONCLLT)ED. 

Wb had a grand jollification on the night of Sliakings’s resto* 
ration ; and his health was in the very act of being drunk with 
7 
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three tmics thrc^, wlicn the ofljeer of the watcli, hearing ah 
uproar below, the sounds of which were conveyed distinctly tip 
the wind-sail, sent down to put our lights out; and we were 
forced to inarch off, growling, to our hammocks. 

Next day, to our surprise and horror, old Shakings was not 
to bo seen or luiard cf. Wo sejirrhod every where, interrogated 
the cockswains of all the boats, and cross-questioned the marines 
who had been sentries during the night on the ibrcca^itle, gang- 
^vay, and poop; but all in vain. No trace of Shiikings could 
be found. 

At length the idea Ix^gan to gain gfound amongst us that 
the poor beast Jiad been put an end to by some diabormal 
means; and our ire mounted accordingly. This suspicion 
neem<‘d the more natural, as the offi(‘crs w^^aid not a word about 
the matter, nor even asked us what we had done witli our dog. 
While we tvere in this state of cxcitennuit and distraction for 
our loss, one of the midsJnpmen, 'who liad scim? drollery hi his 
composition, gave a new luin to the exj^rcssion of our thoughts. 

This gentleman, who was in<»rc than twice as old as most of 
us, — ^say about thirty, — had won the of tiic whole ()f 

our class by the genthmess of his manners and t he generous part 
he ahvays look on our sidii. lie bore among us th(‘. j)ct name 
of Daddy; .and certainly be was like a father to those among 
us, who, like myself, were quite adrift in the ship, without .'’my 
one to look after them. 

It tvill easily he supposed that our llrid Daddy took moiv 
than usual interest in tliis aifair of Slitikings, and that he w;t' 
applied to hy us at evfu’y stage of the transaction, lie was 
sadly peiplcxcd, of coui*sc, wdicn the dog wru^ finally missing; 
and, for some days, he could give us no comlbrt, nor suggest 
any mode of revenge which was not loo dangerous foj- his 
young friends to put in practice, lie prudently observed thatv 
iia we laid no certainty to go upon, it would be foolish to get 
oursMves into a serious scrape for nothing at all. 

“There can he no harm, however,” he r'ontinued, in his dry 
and slightly sarcastic w'ay, — wliich all who knew' him will 
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recollect wdi as if they saw him now, — drawing his &id 
slawly across Ids mouth and chin, " There can be no harm, my 
boys, in pulling the other do^ in mourning for their dear 
departed friend Shakings ; for, whatever is come of him, he is 
lost to them as well as to us, and his memory ought to be duly 
respected.” 

This hint was no sooner given than a cry w'as raised for 
crai>e, and every chest and bag ransacked, to procure bandages 
of mourning. The pointers were speedily rigged up witli a 
large hunch of crape, tied in a handsome bow', upon the left 
leg of each, just above the knee. The joke took immediately. 
The ufiicers could riot help laughing ; for, though we consid- 
en.'d them little better than heiuis at that moment of excite- 
ment, they were, •in fat‘t, except in this instance, the best 
natnred and most indulgent men I remember to have sailed 
with. . They, of course, ordered the crape to be'v^st^ly cut 
off from ibc dogs* legs ; and one of tlic officers to us 

seriously, that as we had now Iipd our piec<'. of fun out, there 
were to be no more such tricks. 

Off W(; scampoTcd to consult old Daddy what was to be 
done next, as w(‘. had been positively ordered not to meddle 
my more with the jjogs. 

“ Put the pigs ill mourning ” he sjiid. 

All our crape was expended by this time ; but this want 
was soon su])plicd by men wdiose trade it tvas to discover re- 
sonrc(*s in dithculty. # With a gijneroiis devotion to the cause 
of public spirit, one of these juvenile mutineers pulled off liis 
bhurk liandkercliief, mid tearing it in pieces, gave a portion to 
each in the circle, and away we all started to put into pi'acti(*e 
this new sugg(*stion of our director-general of mischief. 

Tlic row which ensued in the pigsty wfis jirodigious; for 
in those days hogs were allowed a jdace on board a man-of-war 
— a custom iviscly abolished of late years, since nothing can 
be more out of character with any ship than such nuis;pu;os. 
As these matters of taste and cleanliness were notlu'ng to us 
we did not intermit our noisy labor till cvciy one of the gnmters 
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Ms Armlet oC sudi . crape aa we had been \ble to miiater. 
We then watclied our opportunity, and opened the door ao as 
ifi let out the whole herd of 8a’’me on|hc main dedc, just at a 
naoment when a group of the,dBccrs were ataudmg on the fore 
part of tlie quarter deck. Of course the liberated pigs, de- 
lighted with their freedom, passed in review under the very 
noses of our superiors, each with his mourning knot, displayed, 
grunting or squeiiling along, as if* it was their express object 
to attract attention to their domestic sorrow for the loss of 
Shakings. The ofRc<’rs were excessively provoked, as they 
could not help seeing that all this was affording entertainment, 
at their expense, to the whole crew ; for although the men ‘ 
took no })art in this touch of insu])ordination, they were ready 
enough, in those idle times of the weaiy, wAry peace, to catch 
at any species of distractiim ormischier, no matter what, to com- 
pensate for tlie loss of their wonted occupation of pommelling 
their enemies.*' 

The matter, therc*fore, neoessarily became rather sonous; 
and the whole gang of us being sent for on the quarter ded^, 
we were ranged in a line, eacli tvith his t(K‘s at the edge of a 
jdank, according to the orthodox fa-hion of Diese gregarious 
scoldings, technically called ‘M(M‘-the-liT)(! 4 i»ntches.** . 

We were then given to ujiderstainl tliat our proceedings 
were impertinent, and, afler the orders we had received, highly 
offensive. It was with much difficulty that either party could 
keep their countenances during this official lecture, for, whih^ 
it was going on, the sailors \vere endeavoring, by the dirc(‘tion 
of the officers, to remove the bits of silk fi*om the legs of the 
pigs. If, however, it be difficult — as most difficult we found 
it — to put a hog into mourning, it is a job ttm time.s more 
troublesome to tiike him out again. Such, at least, is the fair 
inference from these two experiments, — the only ones, ])crhaj>s, 
on reconi, — for it cost half the inoming to undo what we liad 
effe.cted in less than an hour; to say nothing of the unceiisiug 
and outrageous uproar which took j)lace along the decks, espe- 
cially under the guns, and even under tlie coppers, forward in 
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the degradation of being depn^M of their xnoaming. 

AH this was verj' ej^jditable 4a ihe memory of poor Shak- 
ings; hot in the course of the day, the secret of this 
extraordinary difficulty of taking a pig out of mourning was 
discovered. IVo of the mids were detected in the very fact 
of tying on a bit of black bunting to the leg of a sow, ii*om which 
the seamen cellared they had alwady eut off crape and silk 
enough lo'liave made a complete suit ot* block. 

^ As soon as tliese fresh offences wore rq>orted, the whole 
party of us were orden'd to the mast-head a.s a punishraout. 
SoTur. wore sent ^ sit on tin? topmast cross-trees, pome on tiie 
tdp-gaHant yard-arms, and one small gentleman, being perched 
at the jib-bt>om (uul, wiu xfvy ]>roporly balanced abaf't by 
another little culprit at tlie extremity of tlie gaff. In dbis pre- 
dicament we were hung out to dry lor six or \dglit hours, as 
old Daddy I'emarked to ns with a grin, wdien wc were calksd 
^.dowii as the niglit foil. 

])crs(*vering fi i<:nd Ixdiig rather provoked at the pmiish- 
ment of his young ilock. now st*t to work to discew^er the real 
fate of Shakiug-J, It soon occurred to him, that if the dog had 
really been made away willi, as he shrewdly suspected, the 
butcher, in all probability, must have had a hand in the mur- 
der ; accordingly he sent for the man in the evening, 

I Ilt*re follows itt the original h dialogue botwo^ii ihe butcher awd Daddy, In vhh'h 
till’ lattrr skilfully «jLirncls fn»tu the foruit*r Iht* ronfossion that ]i»>r.r Shaking^ liwi 
h»on put Into a bread with a twenty-funr imunrt shot, and thrown ovwboard. 
The bi!t('1)or traa then dismii'sr’rl wi:h an ciM^rgctii' t-.xprfsfiiiun of indi;suatiou at hill 
TOllU.U'l.l 


7 * 
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XXI—XSB FOBOma of the ANCHOIt. 

8 . Vrtuixmit, 

[Wrii spii ited poem «|>p«ered ort^IoiUfy In filaokutiod'H Mji{;azfo« I am not av«n 
that the auf hoi hon publt^itiied any tbmjt though It is diAcnlt ti;> bdim thatam<ui 
catMhle uf >vnting nuth a poem should hcvo wi itteu one J 

CoMF, s(^o tl»e Dolphin’s anchor lorfrrd • 'tis a1 a m liitc heat now; 
The bellows cca^ect, the fiames decreased; thoiip;1i gji the 
furze’s brow 

The little fiasaes still fitfully jday ihroufrh the wible mound ; 
And fitfully you still may see the grim Kuiitli-i ranking round, 
All chid in leathern p,inoply, their hrorid liairds only hari‘ ; 
Some reat upoh their slcdgeat here, bonie work the ^10^11"^ 
^ there. 

The windlass strains the tai'kle elmins, the black mound heaves 
l)elow, ’ 

Ami red and deep a hundred veins hur^i out at eviTy throe ; 

Jt rises, roars, rends all outriglit — O Vulcan, wliat a glow ! 
’Tia bliuding white, his blunting bright ; tlK* lugh "uri shmes 
not hO ; 

The high sun sees not. on the c.n-tli, such lu i\, fearful show; 
The roof-rihs swarth, the eaudent lieartJi, the riKldy, lurW row 
Of pmillH, that stand, au ardent Iraud, hk<' m« ii before tlie fo<*; 
As, quivering tlmmgh ]ii-> tt(‘(‘ce of flame, the sailiug monstrr 
blow 

Sinks on the anvil — all about the fac(*s lior} grow' — 
^‘Ilurrahl” tluy *ihout, ‘‘leap out — Icaj) out!” baug,]»ang, llie 
pledge*, go ; 

Hurrah! the jetl« d lightnings are hissing higli and low; 

A hailiii” ioiuit of fin is «.truek at e^ery Mpm^-hing hlf»w; 

The leatli(‘ru mail relrounds the hail ; the rattling < iu<h rs strow 
The ground arjund; at e\e ry bound the swelU ring fouiitaiiH 
flow : 

And tliick and loud tlie swini ing eiowd, at (*\er\ stroke, pant 
“IIo!» 
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Leap out, leap out, my piasters ; leap out and U17 on load!^ 

; Let’s for^ a 'goodly knehoir, a bowe/, tbfdk aiid broad ; 

For a heart of oak is banging on every blow, I bode, 

And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous ixiad ; 

' The reef iparing on her lee, the roll of ooean poured 
From stem to stem, sea after sea, the mainmast by the board ; 
The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the boats stove at the 
chains; 

But courage still, brave mariners, the bower yet remains. 

And not an inch to tliiicli he deigns save when ye pitch sky* 
high, 

Then moves his liead, as though he said, “Fear nothing — here 
ami!” 

Sw'ing in yonr sli-okes in order, let foot and hand keep time; 
Your blows make music sweeter far tluin any steeple’s chime ; 
But while ye swing your sledges sing ; and let the burden be, 
The anchor is the anvil king, and royal craftsmen we ; 

Strike in, strike in; the sparks begin to dull their rustling red; 
Onr hammers ring with sharper din, our work will soon be 
sped ; 

Our anchor soon inn~l change Ids bed of fiery rich array, 

For a IijiTumock at the roaring bows, or an oozy coucli of clay; 
Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen here, 
For the yeo-heave-o, and the, heave awsiy, and the sighing 
se.fjinan’s cheer ; 

‘When weighing slow, at eve they go,far,far fiom love and home. 
And sobijing sweethearts, in a row, wail oVr the ocean foam. 

In livid and obdurate gloom, lie darkens down at last, 

A sha])ely one he is and strong, as e’er from eatf was cast. 

A trusted and trustwortliy guard, if thou liadst life like me, 
What jdeasuros would thy foils reward beneath the doep-green 


* Lay on load an expre^ion coinniojx timong the earlier English writ^ 
era, meaning, to strike heavy blows. 

t Cat is the nautical name for the tackle used to hoist up the anchor to 
the cathead, a stout piece of timber projecting from the ship’s side. 
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0 de^*6ea dirAr, who might thea behold sudi %ht3 a^iihou? 
Hie hiSNSk^ itaansier's palaces ! methiiiks what joj *twei^e now' 
To ^ pomp plunging down amid the asscmhly of the whales, 
And feel the churned sea round me boil beneath their scourg- 
ing tails I 

Then deep in tangle ■woods to fight the fierce sea-nni com, 

And send him foiled and bellowing badk, for all his ivory horn; 
To leave the subtle sworder-fish, of bony blade forlorn, 

And for the ghastly grinning sliark, to laugh his ja'ws to scorn ; 
To leap down on the kraken’s back, where *mid Norwegian 
isles 

He lies a lubber anchorage, for sudden sliallowed miles ; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he rolls, 
Me^whil<» to swing, a buffeting the far astonislied shoals 
Of his back-browsing ocean calves ; or liaply in a cove, 
ShellHStrown, and consecrate of old to some Undino^s love, 

To find the long-haired mearmaidenvS ; or, lidvd by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands ! 

O broadrarmed fi»lier of the deep, ’c\’liose sports can ecpial 
thine? 

'Kie Dolphin weighs a thousand toUvS, that tugs thy cable line ; 
And night by night ’tis thy delight, thy glory day by day, 
Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant game to j)lay ; 
But, shainer of onr little sports, forgive tlie name 1 gave ; 

A fisher^s joy is to destroy— thine office is to save. 

6, lodger in the sca-king’s halls, cmildst thou but understand 
■Whose be the wliite bones by thy side, or who that drijjjiing bmKi, 
Slow swaying in th<^ heaving wave, that round about thee bend, 
With sounds like brealccrs in a dream, blessing their ancient 
friend— 

O, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger stejis 
mund thee, 

Thine iron side would swe4l with pride, thou’dst leap within 
the s(?a ! 
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Givi ta their mezoorios who left the pleasant strand 
To shn^ tiheir blood so freely for the love of Fatherland-^ 
Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy churfihjard 
grave, 

So.freely for a restless bed amid the tossing wave — 

Oj ftiough our anchor may not be all 1 have fondly sung, 
Honor him for theii* memory, whose bones he goes aznoug I 


XXn. — A FLOWER FOB THE WMDOW. 

LXZOB 

[liETOK Hunt, ft liTiug author of Englftu^i ftt Southgate, lu the county of 

Ociolior 1&, JI7S4. Hh has WfH a man of lottera hy prr>fftf«iou, and u'aa for 
many yoarJi a wrifor for th« ]iorit)di(tal pre«j in London. lie appeared as a pewst at an 
early ago. llis p(x*try Wit* of a l?ind litat wa.s easy to disparage, and not dUficnlt to 
ri<U<!u]e. I ts sim plioity somoiiiu^s dogcuerated Into halduoas, and t!lc tone cjf Bobiimeut 
vras nt;t ahTe\ •< froo from m:l^\Ki.shn^.-.•4. Q’herti won* certain {MOuIiarities of expressioii 
in it. aliich appoanKl like nffoet.'dion; besides a frequent use of novel word^ and a 
flowing laxity in the strurfuro of his Torse. He was oriin'ised accordingly with indis- 
crtruimiio severity; espeeially hy those wriU'rs who differed from him in politics, he 
being an ludcmt liberal. Of late years more Jiistieo has been ilouo him; ^d bis ton* 
deriiess of feeling, luxiiviaiit i’aney, and warm sympathy oltko with natture and the 
alfecUons of the heart, are appreciated as they should be. 

Mr. Hunt is also a'iw\)se writer ; and ho writes i)roso,’ to say the least, as well as 
poetry. His sketehes and eswiys, which have appeared fi'om time to lime, mid been 
pullectod uJiiler tli<? names of The indicator and t'ompanion and The jknT, are delight* 
fltl compositions; full of genial feeling, gr.ns'ful fancy, ami an iiu icguisbable spirit 
of youth. Ho is al.so an julnjirahle critic of poetry. Ilia Imagin.’i >n and Fancy, nmd 
^Vit and Humor, — coiisisliug of p<»etie.'il extracts illustrating tL qualities, with 
critical noli'’e8, — are written wlih earnest fooling and a lively ml discriminating 
sense of the niorits of the authors he discusses. They have been i‘j'nbiished in this 
country, and are commended to all who wish to acquire n g( taste in poetical 
literatiire.j * 


Wnr does not every one (wbo can tiftbrd it) liavc a geni- 
nium ill his window, or some other flower? It is very ehoaj) ; 
its cheapness is next to notliing, if* yon raise it from seed, 
or from a slip ; and it is a beauty and a companion. It sweet- 
ens the, air, rejoices tlio eye, links you with natnrt* and inno- 
cence, find is .something to love. .And if it Cfinnot love yon in 
return, it cannot hate yon ; it caimot utter a liatefnl thing 
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eyeii for your neglecting it ; for, tliougli it is all 
no vauity ; and such being the case, and living as jt does pure- 
ly to do you good and aflbrd pleasure, how will you he able to 
negle^!tit? , 

Tint, j)ray, if you choose a geranium, or possess but a few. 
of tli(‘ra, let us persuade you to chooso the scarlet kind, the 
“ old original geranium, and not a variety of it, not one of the 
numerous diversities of red and white, bine and white, ivy- 
leaved, &c. Thode are all beautiful, and very lit. to vary a large 
collection ; but to prefer them to the originals of the race is 
to- run the hazard of preferring the curious to the beautifuJ, and 
costliness to sound taste. It may be lfik(ni as a good general 
rule, that tlic most popular plants are tlio best ; for olUerwi.->o 
they Avould not have become such. And what the painters 
call '•pure colors ” ai*c prehtrahle to mixed ones, for reasons 
Avhieh Nature herself has given when she painted llu'. sky of 
OIK! color, lUid the holds of anotln'r, and divided the rainbow 
itself into a few distinct colors, and made tlic red rose the 
queen of flowers. 

Variations in ilowci*s arc. like variations in mu.'jic, often 
beautiful as such, hut .almost always inferjor to the theme on 
which they are founded — the original aii’. And the rule 
hold.s good in bed.s of Howeis, if they be not very large, or in 
any other fmall a'^.^emblage of them. N.ay, tiie largest bed 
will look W(*1I, if of one heanliful color, while, the most beautiful 
wai’icties rimy be, inbarnioniously mix{‘.rl u[». 'Conn-ast is a 
good thing, but. wt^ should first get a good idea of the. thiug to 
be contrasted ; and we shall fmd this preferable to the contrast, 
if wci ar<! not rich enough to haA-c both in due inea.sure. "We 
do not, in general, Jove and honor any one single color enough, 
and Ave ai*e instinctively struck Avith a conviction to this effect, 
when AV(* hCMj it abiindiiTitly set fortJi. Th('. other day avc saw a 
lijtle garde%^-iill com])letely covered with nasturtions, and lelt 
how mueli more beautiful it was than if any thing Inul been 
mixed with it ; for the leaves and the light and shade ofter 
varie^ enough. The rest is all richness and simplicity united, 
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intense perception. Embower a 
completely with nothing but roses, and no- 
body would desire the interference of another plant. 

Eveiy thing is handsome about the geranium, not except- 
ing ifcrnhme ; whifjh cannot be said of all flowers, though we 
get ' to, love ugly words when associated with pleasing ideas. 
The w'ord gca-anium is soft and pleasant ; the meaning is 
j)Oor, for it conies from a Greek W'oid whicli signifies a crane, 
the friiit having the form of a crane’s head or bill. Cranes- 
bill is the Englisli name for geranium, though the learned ap- 
TH'lIaliou has superst‘.ded the vernacular. Bat what a reason 
for n«qniing the flowsri as if the fruit were any thing in com- 
})ari'=:oir, or any one ean.‘d about it. Such distinctions, it is true, 
are iisefni to botanists; but as a plenty of learned names arc 
snnt to be res^^rved for the freemasonry of the seiencM-, it would 
be well for the world at large to invent joyous and beautiful 
names for these imagt's of joy and beauty. In some instances 
we have tiiem ; such as lieartscase, homjysnekle, maiigold, 
jnignonett(‘, (litth? darling.) daisy, (day's ey(*.) &c. .And many 
tlowors are so lovoly. and have assodafed names otherwise 
nnmenning s<> pleasantly with one’s Tnemory, that no new ones 
would sound so well, or seem eveti to have such proper sig- 
niticalions. 

In pronouncing the words lilies, roses, tnHj)S, pinks, jonquils, 
we see the things themselves, and seem to la.st(* all their beau- 
ty and sweetness. I’iiik is a liarsh, jHilty word in itself, and 
y(‘t assurcally it does not seem so; for in tlje word ive have 
the flow’d*. It w’ould be. difficiSt to ])ersuade ourselves that 
the word rose is not very beautiful. Boa is a poor, Chinese- 
like monosyllahle ; and brier is rough and fierce, as it ought 
to be; hut when we think of sweet-pea and svvetH-hrier, the 
words appear quite worthy of their epithets. The poor mono- 
syllnhle becomes rich in sweetness and appropriation ; the 
rougli dissyllable also; and the sweeter for its coi>lrast. 

The names of flow^ers, in general, among the jtolite, are 
neither pretty in tl.emselvcs, nor give us information. The 
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OQQBtry people are apt to do them more justice. 
ladies’ fingero, rose^rol^, ehepherd’e clock, shephefid’o purah) 
fcaucc-alonCf scarlet runners, sops-iu-winc, sweet-william, dec., 
give us some ideas, either useful or pleasant. Bat from 
peasautiy come lamy ujccmgemal names, ^ bad as those of 
the botanist* It is a pitj that all fruits and flowers, and aa!« 
muls too, excejtt those with good names CouM not l>e yta^sed 
iu review before somebody with a genius for christening, as 
the creatures did before Adam in })aradis(‘, and so have new 
names given them, worthy of their creatiem. 

Suppose flow era themselves were new ! Suppose they had 
jUht eome into the world, a swet‘t reward for some new good- 
ness, and that we held not yet rceii them quite dev'elo]>ed ; 
that they wctc in the act of growing; had just isiijed, with 
their gre<‘u stalks out of tlm ground, and engagc'd the att(‘U- 
tion of the eiirious. Imagine what we ^lunild l<‘el when w'e 
^aw the firM lateral stem lietuing ofl’ from the main one, or 
putting forth a leaf. IIow we should w^ateh the lejif gradu- 
ally unlblding iti little gSieefuI hand; ll»en another, then 
another; then the main ^talk rising and ]>r«idueingxm>re; then 
one of them giAdng indieation- of a-toui^hing novelty — a hnd! 
then this mybteiious hud giaduall} unfbldi]ig,.like the leaf, 
amaring us, enchanting u-, almoM alanuing with delight, 
as if we knew not what enehantm(*nl were to eu’sm*, till at 
length, iu all its fairy beauty, and wlonuN 'voluptuou-nc'^s and 
nlysteriou^ clalioraliou of tender and living sculj)tiirc, slione 
forth 

“ Ihr bright cefesummate flower* 

Yet this plumomenon, to a person of any thought and lov ing- 
ne^^-,, is what may lie -aid to take place everyday; for the 
eornmone-t objects aie wonders at w’hieh hahit has made us 
cease to woruh'r, and the ma^vellousnes'^ of wliich wc may 
renejv at pleasure, by taking thought. La^t ‘'[uing, walking 
near some cultivated gioundy, and seeing a inultilude of green 
stalks peeping forth, we amused ourselves with imagining them 
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lib» tdRUMlt or Atlier liead gear of fairiess, and wondpr^d whnt 
fiMMvinig^ Oifiue: and from- thi» exetciro of the faiii‘v, we 
to oonsWeriiig how true, and not merely fauciful, liio^cj 
fipoculutioite wer« ; what tt per[)etual re])rodiiction of the nuir- 
Tollous was carried on by Nature ;^how utterly ignonmt wc 
were of tJbte causes of the loaet and mo<t discbtccnicd of the 
commonest vegetables, and what a quantity of life, and beauty, 
and mystery, and use, aud enjoyment, was to be found in tL(»ni, 
eom}>0iied of all sorts of elements, mid shajuvl a-* if by 
the hands of fairb*?. AV liat workmanship witli no apparent 
^\orkman! A tree grows up, and at the tips of his rugged, 
dark lingers he puts forlli, — round, smooth, and shining dtdi- 
calcl}, — the goJ<!on aj*ple, or the che<‘k-lil4e lu*auty of the 
p(*aeh. 

TJie oilier <Iay we were in a garden wdiere Indian com was 
growing, and some of th<' ears were plu<»kcd tt) show us. First, 
one h*Hf or sheath w'us picked oh', then anotlier, another, a 
fourth, and ‘■o on, as if a fruit seller w<‘rc unpacking his papers; 
and at la>t we came, in the in''ide*o the grains of corn, piicked 
into <'U(*uinher ^llapf‘^ <»f j)ale gold, and eacli of them pressed 
and flallened against ea<*h otin r, as if >onie Immaii hand had 
been d<»ing it in the of the eartli. 35i t wn VT li v\u ? 

The ^.iine that made the ])oor yet rieh hand (for is it not 
hi^ workmaiishi]) aKo?) that is tiMcing thr‘s<» niarvt‘lllag lines; 
and if it dt)(‘s not t\\ inble to ■‘Uy so, it it> beeaiiM^ love snsiniiiH, 
and bf'eaiise ih<* heart .also is a llower wliieh has a right to 
b(* tranquil in the gfirden of the Ail-wise. 
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XXm-^BHEATHlNGS OF SPIUJWSl/ 

. Mbs. TUmam* 

IVnsciK ZMBOTBXi Btunriff w«f txtrn ftt LlrerjM>ul la fle|6eiob«r 25, 17BA 

was marristl to Captain Homans, Ai oftcor In tbo finttsh atmy. In 1812, and di^d May 
12,1835. She wrote tam tiai^wi, The of Talenda, and Ibe Ik spen of Palramu; 

a uaxrati>e poem called The Foiest Sanetoaty. and a great numhr r ot hrleui pfjmus , In 
which last her goniue appears to the best adranlage Her poetn is rtin.urkab]e tbr its 
elevahd lotto, its exiinlhlte iiaaget7,itsdr«p oen^eof the heaiitv ol u«ituro,audlho truth 
and iendiiirDiSb with whuih it expresses the donnwtir aflecu ins llei poeiaa* as the> 
appeared from time to time in the pi*riodioal publkatious ol the day, darinc h« i life* 
tfane, woie aui\orsally rtad and admired, both In Ln^laud and rk i , hot tlx > tie 
iessptqiular nowtliat they hau been roUutod and are read onntiuuouviy liei litu 
was not bappy, and this has contiibutid i > throw a shadoe of mtl mc]i« It oter hnr 
writings, which, si hile it doepons tho < harm ol a siiiglc elfuKlon nt fin ling. bo( om« s some- 
what monotonous a hon prolonged irom {lOfm to pu)t< llci di tiou aomt tnm >• Is \ 
d<ir4ling to the ( > ( of the mind from llh loo nnii i ui \ nib iin v 
Mrs Hemanss knowledge and lange of reading win ((uite octmMve Fhe was 
aoqnamted with the principal Icuiguages of modi rn T uioiir, and du w tb< snlpacts of 
her poems fhim a giiat lailoty of souiros fehe has minhsKiU lu iatOiiu.Cm>d pre- 
serving the spirit oi a lomoti* age or a loi< ign people Hiu w ns { lo istng lu h< r pc i m nal 
appe trance, her maimcra were grati fui and aniuati 1 , anti &lit w is (h lot i>d ns well as 
Admired, by lt<r friends bho boti witli getiUc satetmeti (he hutdens >1 lit , and 
shrank from none of Its dutus Her j£(ei pociU’, m d s jU and IwautilnJiy p netrated 
wlthieligious fading] 

What wak*M Ihou, Sprinir*’' — StM'ct \oiiCH in tho wood'', 

And reed-liho cflioO’', tlul li im hme hi t ii i»iuto ; 

Thou biich, to fill tho sohtuih s, 

Tho lark’s clonr tht (iiikoo’- mow1c*'S fliile, 

WliO'^e lono «sfM in', hn altiiii** inouiiiiulao'^ or fijleo, 

Even as our ma> Ik. 

And th<» leasts lhc(% Spring!— thi* joyous ](*aves, 

Whosu trinahJing^ gladdi a many a cojiso .mil glade, 

Wu re < tu h }onn" spiay a ro^y ilush rei <i\i 

AVlieii thy south wind hath picioed tin whispery shade, 

And hdj)]>y murmui", rnnnmg lhrou«h the grass, 

T< II tliat thy footdej) pass. 

And the hjiglit water'' — they, loo, hear thy call, 

Spiing, th(‘ nwakeiKi ! thou ha>t hurst their sleep! 

Amidst tlie liollows of the roeks their fall 
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Malcofl melody, aiul iu tlic £»re$t6 deep. 

Where sudden fl])arklcs and blue gleams betray 
Their viuding-^ to the day. 

And floweie-r*ilie fiiixy-peopled world of dowers 1 
Thou from the dust hast set that gjioty free, 

Coloring the cowslip with tlie sunny hours, 

And jjonciliiug the wood-anomonc : 

Silent tlAcy seem ; yet each to thoughtful eye 
* Glo^va with mute jKXjsy. 

But whut awak'st thou in the heart, 0 Spring — 

I'hc liuman heart, with all its dreams and 8igh>% ? 

Tliou #ial giv’&t liack so many a buried thing, 

Ih'^ton^r of loi gotten harmonies I 

Freali *'ongs mid scents break forth whcre’ei* thou art : 
‘V^^lat wak’st lliou in the heart? 

Too much, 0, there too much!— we know not well 
AVli<*reiore it should be thus; yet, roubcd by thee, 

Whal fond, strange yearnings from the souFs deep cell, 
Gu^-h for the fiee^ ^ e no more may see. 

IIow are we haunted, in thy uindS low tone. 

By A oiees that are gone ! 

Looks of f.iniilinr love, that nev<r more, 

]X( \ er on < *n Ih, our aching cyes> t-liall meet, 

Pa'*fc words ol‘ u eleome to our household door, 

And vanislu d smil(*s, and ‘bounds of parted i< et — 

Spring, hnhht tin* murmurs of thy flo\^erillg treo'^, 

Wh\ , wh; I (*\ Vt thou these ? 

Vain lonuingN for the dead! — uhy come tliey hack 
AFitIi tin \onnghiid , jmd I<\nes, and liMiig blooms? 

0, i'* it not that trom thine eartlil} track 

Hope to th> ANorld may hiok Ix'jjond the tombs? 

Yes, gentle S]>iiii<r; no ^oit(»w dim-, thine air, 

Breatlu'd by onr lo\cd ones tlieie. 
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XXIV.--SUMMEE. 

Mrrrnm. 

rfiOAiAliD 0. Mitcbiu. Ik An Atnorimn mihot uti<l6r ibn MKtunod navnv of IIch 
N* i*vel, lias written The llAftlo bunuiter in Gnrope, Aeveriiw of a IhMihetor, aix) Ure.uu 
IjUI)* IUb proM is gmphln aud iniHical; fxwtlcal in «pU ittimA chttnotoi i9m< 1 inn , 
4w well as tendexneeK, of feeling. Thu oxtmct is frutti XIrcam I.ii« ] 

I FEEL A great deal of }iity for those honcot, hut luisguidcd 
ptHjple who call their little, spruce, suburban tovnw, <ir the 
shaded streets of lh<*ir inlaaid cities, the country ; and 1 h‘i\ c 
still more pity for tho-»o who reckon a seahon at the Muiine r 
ivsorts iiountry cnjoynienl. Na\, my feeling is moie \ioIent 
than pity; and I <\mnt it tioLhing ie*'^ than bla^phen[|y s) to 
take thfi name of the country in vain. 

I th^nk liea>cn every hummer's d»n of my life (hat my Im 
was humbly c;ji«t within the hearing of romjHug brooks, and 
l»eiieath the shadow of oaks. And fi'om all the tramp and 
bustle of the world, inlo ’\\ineh fortimo lias h*d me in {!u*e(‘ lat- 
ter years of my life, 1 delight to .d away f»r d,»\s and lor 
weeks together, and hathc m} .‘j»irh in the ireedmii of tin old 
wmodn, and to grow young aiiain hing upon the hrook-vide, 
and counting, the while chmd.^ ihat wiil along the sk\, hofily 
and Iranipiilly — even a^ iioly memr>ri» go bte.ilmg over tlic 
\ault of life.. 

I am deeply thankful that I could m ver lind it iii my lieart 
so to iMjrvcrt trulh as to call the •-mnrt vilLiue-', w ith the trick '•y 
shadow of their maple avenues, (he country. 

I love these in their way, and can recall ])l(.sant p^s-.i^es 
of thoui>hl, a^ I liave iilUd tlmuigh the Sahhal h-Iooking tow is, 
or lounged at the inn door of ‘'Omc <|aiel N< w Knglaud villajK*. 
lint I Jove far brttei- to h .ive thf m behind me, and to da^h 
boldly out to where some oiit-l>iijg fann liou-^e like a wil- 
liCftN maler the , heller of wooded hills, or ne‘'tles in the li[> 
of a*noiNcle.ss vuiley, 

111 the towm, small it may be, and darkened as it imi) Im‘ 
with tin* '•hadows of trees, ^(tn (‘annol forgid men. Their 
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voice, and strife^ suid ambition come to your eje in the painted 
pallbg, in the swinging sign boonl of the tavern, and, wor»t 
of all, in the trim-printed Attoniey at Law " Eyien the little 
milJiiHT^ shop, with \U meagre show of leghorns, and its string 
at'rosi tlie window, all hung with tabs and wdth doth roses, is 
a sa»l e])iU)mc of the great and conventional life of a city 
neighborhood, 

1 like iik be rid of them all, as I am rid of them this mid- 
summer^s day. 1 like to steep nty soul in a sea of quad, with 
nothing floating past me, as I He moored to my thought, but the 
peri lime of flowers, and soaring birds iuid sliadows of clouds. 

Two days since I was sweltering in the heat of the city, 
jo<^iled by tho thousand eager workers, and panting under the 
sliadnw of the w^alK Tlut 1 liave stolen away, and for two 
hours of healthful rcgi’owlh into the darling past. I have been 
lying, this blessed summer’s morning, upon llie grassy bonk of 
a "streiim that bahbh'd me to sleep in boyhood. Dear old 
htrfom, inn'liunging, unfaltering,— with no liaishcr notes now 
than then, — ijev(‘r growing old, smiling in your silver rustle, 
and <‘ 0 lining youi*seif in the broiwl, placid pools ; I love you as 
1 love a frii'ud. 

lJut now that the sun has grown scalding liot, and tlie waves 
of ln‘at liave come roeUinu under tho shadow of the m(‘adow 
o.ik5, L lia\<* sought Khelter in a ehaniher of the old farm house. 
The window bliinls are cIomhI ; hut ^ome of them are sadly 
shattered, and 1 have intemvined in ihoin a few branches oi‘ 
till* lat<‘-hlo^soniiiig nliite azalio, so that every puff of the sum- 
mer air <*omes to me cooled uith fragrance. A dimple or two 
of the sunlight -Dll ^((aK through nn ^ln^^e^y screen, and 
tlances, as thi* hreive moves the l>raneh(\s upon the* oaken 
floor ol'tlie farui house. 

'riirou'jjli Olio little eap, indeed. I eau s(*e tlie broad ‘•fretch 
ot meadow, and the workmen in the licid hending and hWa^iiig 
to till ir se\ I can ^ee, ttni, the glistening of tli(' stefl, as 

!li(‘V wipe tlu'lr blades; and can just eatcli, floating on the air, 
the inea-un'd, tinkling thwack of the rifle ^frok(>. 
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9M ibek*e a laxk, scarei finont fak feod^-place in iho 
up, bubbling? forth hU molody im globuli*^ of* blli^fery 
sound, and settles u]K)n some tall tree, and vavrs his wings 
and sinks to the swaying twi^. I k^r, too, a quail piping 
iVom the meadow fence, and another trilling his aiHworing 
W'histle fxwA, the hills. Nearer by, a tyrant kixig^biid is j)oi’«e<l 
on the topxnost branch of a veteran pear tree ; and now and 
then dashes down, assassin-like, upon some home*boand, honey- 
laden bee, and then, with a smack of his bill, resumes his pre<* 
datory watch. 

A chieken or two lie in the sun, witli a wing and a kg 
stretched out, lazily picking at the gravel, or rolie\ing th^dr 
ennui from time to time with a spasmodic rustle of their feath- 
ers. An old matronly hen stalks about (be yard with a s<‘date 
step ; Ad with quiet solf-assurancc she utters an oc^ea'^ional 
series of hoarse and heated clucks. A speckled turkey, with 
an astonislu'd brood at ht‘r heeK is eyhig curioi^ly, and with 
earnest variations of the head, a full-fed cat, tliat lic'^ curled up 
and dozing upon tlu* door of the cottage porch. 

Afii I sit thus, watcliing thxY>agh the inlcrslices of iny h^afy 
screen thO various Images of cuuntiy life, 1 hear distant mut- 
teringM from beyond the hills. ^ 

The sun ha* ihrowji its shadow upon the pea’^ter dial, two 
hours beyond the meridian lint*. Great ^<hcam-colorcd hcad< 
of thunder cloud> arc lifting tihovo the Jiarp, clear line of the 
western horizon; the light breeze di(*s away, and the air 
becomes stiflinfir, c\en under the shadow of my withoi*<*d 
boughs in tlie t inunber window* The whitc-enppeS clouds roll 
up nearer and nearer to the sun, and the cieiuny masses be- 
low grow dark in their scams. Themutlerinir^ t hat came faintly 
before mnv sjwead into w ide volumes of rolling sound, that 
echo again msd again from the eastward h(‘igh( .. 

I hear in the deep inters ah the men shouting to tlnir teams 
in the meadows; and great companies of startled sw allows are 
dasliing in all directions aiound tlie gray root's ol the harn. 

The clouds have now well nigh reached th(‘ sun, nhich seems 
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to sLmo tlic £iofmt ibr Hs ooxbmg^ edipse. The 'wltolo 
a '4 1 look fi'om the ecmreee of the brook to iIb drifts under 
the swamps tliat lie to the soutli^ is hung with a curtain of 
darkwess; aind like swilb-workiug golden ropes that' lift it 
towards the zenith, long chains of lightning Dash through it, 
and the growling thunder seems like the ramble of the pu^^ys. 

1 tlinist away my azalia boughs, and Ding l»ack the slrntteg^ 
blinds, aft the sun and the clouds meet ; and my loom diSn^ens 
with the coming dtadowii. For an instant the edges of 4 iiio 
thick, creamy masses of cloud an* gilded by the shrouded 
suu, iind show gorgossfis scollops of^gold that toso upon the h(^m 
of* the stoztm But the blazonry fades as the clouds mount, 
and the brightening lines of the li|^tmng dart up fVom the 
]ow<»r skills, and hcat^e the billowy masses into the middle 
h**a\ on. 

I'lLe woi 1 ft|mp are ut^gpig their oxen fa«it across the meiulow; 
and the loitt^^s come straggling after, with rales upon their 
sbouldcis. Tlic matronly hen has retreated to the htaldc door; 
and tlie brood of turkeys stiuid, dn»«sing their feathers, under 
the ope^n bbedw 

The air fi^.bheiti[^ and blows now from the face of the ocanmg 
I’loud**. I see tin* i^rc'Ot elms hi llie plain swaying their tops, 
even Ik fore the sioriii luveze haa rcaclusd me; and a bit of 
ripeued grain up<>n u swell of the meadoiv wraves and loss(*> 
like a billowy sea. 

Pres^'nt^y I hear the ru'^h of the wind, and the cherry and 
j>ear trcfv. riistle iliroagh all their leaves, and my paper isi 
whisfi d uAvay liy the intruding bla^f. 

Tln'r«‘ i-, a quiet of a inoinent, 4 ja which the wind, oven, seems 
■Nveary and fiiinl ; and nothing finds utterance saie one lioarso 
tree toad, dollne out his iugubrinu'^ notes. 

Now (•()ni<“^ a Idiiiding flash from the clouds ; and a quick, 
.•■liarp claiii! elathn’s through the lu*:i\ens, and bellows loud and 
long amon" tho hilR Then — like gr(‘at gri(*f. ‘'peudini^ its 
j)ent agony in tears — eoim* the big drop-* of rain, pattering 
on the lawn, an<l on t)u‘ haie', and in'!-ii*'!>\ c‘fall upon 
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thenxif me; notii<nr wiidi ^ ef the spring 

n^wer, hot yd1k strong fifteppings, first, proud tread 

’ 0 ^ youth. 


XXV.— AUTUM3K 

Has Coom. 

tVifom Rand Hours, a book publisbcd in Row York, la 1650, by .W' 

Ooorait, » dasgliter of tb« oelebralod uov43]j|st. It is la the 6irm of a‘ J^ffiraal, rocor^iu; 
tbo changes of the seasons In the country, and the httlo Oficiirroneos.of * irunU neigh- ' 
l^Orhood. It Is a very pieaaing work, wtitien in au oxceRolit atyio, fhit pictures* 

«ad with atone as healthy as a mountain breeeo. The author is frTidp&Uy a highly- 
oitUivated person, but her book iiasnot been made up from other books; on the 
contrary, it is tho result of orighial oltserraiions gathered tm the sj;^. It is a truly 
American work, and contains most truthful and auinmtcdsketoheB of all that is pccn- 
U^r and|||]aract6ristio In our eliuiate, scenery, forcKis and rural habit« ; the wliole 
testing on a IjosIs of sound souse and trno moral fiH>llng.1 

In thode parts of this continent M'Uidi fmswcr to theuiedium 
dimates of Europe, and whei’e Autumn has a derided cliaracter 
of her own, the season is indeed a noble one. llich in bounty, 
ripening the blended fruits of two hemispheres, beaut yjts also 
her inalienable dower. Clear skies and clieciful brcezt‘8 are 
more fi^oquent tliroughout her course than storms and clouds. 
Fo^ aixi rare indeed. MUd, balmy airs st'cni to delight in at- 
tending -her steps, wliile the soft haze of the Indian summer i§ 
gathered, like a choice veil, about her brows, throwing a charm 
of its own over every feature. The grain harvest lias been 
given to Summer ; of all its treasures, she preserros alone the 
fragrant buckwheat and the golden maize. Tlie nobh*r iVuitd 
are all hers — the tinier peaches and plunr, the choicc.-i a]>pl(‘,.«, 
pears, and grapes. Th<^ homely but precious root harvest be- 
longs to her — winter stores man and his herds. And 
now, when the year is dniwing to a close, wluai tie.; bles.-ings 
of the earth hav(? Ixjoii gatlna-od and stored, when e\'(‘ry five 
and ^daiit have borne tlieir fruits, wdien (;very ji<‘l<l has yielded 
its produce, "why should tho sun shine brighlly now^ ? AVlial 
has he more to ripen for us at this late day ? 
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« At this T€ry wliaii tlie otiiiual laboi^ of the husband- 

man are dranving to a dofio, when the first light frosts ripen 
the wild grapes in the wood^, and open the husks of tiie hick- 
017 nirts, bringing the latest fruits of the year to maturity, 
these are the <hiys when, here and there in the grovo'j, you 
will find a maple tree whose leaves are touched with the ga)- 
Cbt colors ; those are tlie heralds which announce the approach 
of a brilliant pageant ; the moment chos(*n by Autumn to 
kee]» the great harvest home of America is at hand. lu u few 
days comes another and a bharper frost, and the whole fa<‘e of 
the i*ouiitry is changed; we enjoy, \\ it h wonder and delight, 
a natiifal spectacle, giyat and beautiful beyond the reach of 
any human means. 

We are naturally acctistomed to associate the idea of ver- 
duH' y ilh foliage — leaves should biirely be green. IJUt now 
we gcirc in wonder as we liehold coloi’s so brilliant and so va- 
ried hung upon every tree. Tints that you *have admired 
among the darker tulips and ro'^es, the richer lilies and dahlias 
of the flower garden: colors lliat have jdeased your c}c 
among the fine bilks and wools of a laily’s delicate embroidery ; 
dyes that the hJj(»]mian sliowb off with comphicimcy among his 
cttriuneres and velvets; liucs reserved by tJic artist for his 
liroude^t works, — these w<* now see fluttering in the leaves of 
old oiiks and tujieloes, liquid ambei's, ehcstiiuts, and nmplos. 

W(‘ behold llie gn»eii wikmIs becoming ono mass of rich and 
varied coloring. It would seem as tiiough Aiitunm, in Jioaior 
of this high liolidjv , Jiad eolle(*led togellier all tlie past glories 
ot tin ]>a 1 year, adclinc tin m to her own: she boriows tlio 
gti} eoluis that hu\( h(*en l}ing duiing the '■mnmer months 
among the flower*-, 111 the fruits, u|K>n the plumage of the bird, 
on the wing-, of th<* but torflv, and w 01 king them tojretber in 
broad and glowing mabset-, bln* throws tin m o\or the forest to 
giaee la r tniimph; like honie great fe-tnal of an itnliau 
city, whd-r* tiro ]>eo[)le bring rich <a]M'.tji(‘s mid hang the^n in 
their Streets ; wJicr< lliev unlock cIk “t*' of ]i<*iilooms, and hxing 
to light brilliant <lra])Ciies, winch Ibcj sns])cnd fioin their win- 
dows and haleonifs, to j»hnm in the ‘-nn-liiiK. 
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Thd [urnging woods of a moantainous ooutitzy are o^potnally 
beautiful at this season ; the trees throwing oat their hraiirhes, 
ono above juiother, in bright variety of coloring and outline, 
eveiy individual of th<» gay llirong having a fiincy of his own 
to humor. 1'ln* oak love^ a deep, rich red, or a warm Rrarle*> 
though some of hi^ fmnily are ptutial to yellow. Tlic cJtest 
nuts are all of one sliadcless iiia'^s of gtdd color, from the 
higiiORl to tho lowest Imineh. The bans wood, or lijiden, is 
oituigt*. The aspen, with its riKery stem atid britneheN Ihit- 
ic*T> in a lighter slnide, like the wrought gold of the jeweller. 
The suma<*h, with its long, piniialed leaf, is a brilliant 
hearlet. The pei^jjerulge almost ]>urph‘, and some of the 
{i«li<*s .a]*prone!i the Mine sluuh* during (Mu tain sea^iJOiw. Other 
n-'hevS, with tJie l>ireh(“< ami heeeh, hickory and ehn^, lia\e 
their own tint'^ of ;^elh>w. That hcautiful and eoiumon \ me, 
the Virginia <*reepcr, is a \i\jtl <*herry color. The s\\t*et gum 
i'l \ermiiion, Th<i viburnum trrbe niid dogwo<»ds are dyed in 
lake. 

As for the inapl<*s, titey aln.ivR rank tji\st among the show : 
there is no other tree which contrihuf(‘s singly ^o much to th<‘ 
beauty of the, heU'ion, for it untti*-^ inr>re of brillisuiey with 
more of variety tlian any of it.'j companions: with ih it is 
alhO more oommon than unyothfi* tref*. lleic yon ]i?ne a 
soil muple, vi\id hcarlet from the )dghe-t to th(‘ JovuM leaf; 
there is another, a sugtu* m.rph*. a ]>ure ^hi ct of gold ; tlii'^ \a 
dark crinisonlike tlie oak ; tint is \« riMihon, another is ]Mirti- 
colored, ])ink and yelhnv, greeji and n ; Aond( r is one of a 
deep pnrpli h hue; this is still green, that is juo ('< I in 
patches, another is .sliaded ; still anoth<*r bltnl' ;i!l tlicso 
colons on it-i oami hrarielie^, in capricious confusion, th(‘ ditlen-nt 
limb’?, the &e]>aratf* twi:»s, the siugh* h-aves, Auiyin:; from (‘utd: 
other ill distinct eoloiN and sl,.id( <1 lints. And in < vcr\ d.ref- 
lion a repetition of (hi mejJidicent j»iclure nn < t- th( < \e; in 
the woods that dJrt the dim) 1« d meadows, in the ihi k«‘t^ and 
eops<*s of the fi^dds, in tlu bn hes A\hi< h fiingi the l>rook, in 
the trees A\hi(Ii line tin* .Int t^ and road 'ide , in tlio^e of Ihe 
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l|iwns and gardens, l>rilliai$ and viyiaf in liaavest gjwvea, 
gradually lessening in tone upon the farther ifoods and eao- 
eessive knolls, until, in the distant badkground, the hills are 
eelored/by a mingled confusion of tints, which defy <he eye to 
seize them. 

Among this brilliant display there are usually some few 
hrees which ^fade,;^aiid wither, and dry into a homely brown, 
without appearing^litfeel the general influence ; the sycanpiore^ 
the locusts, for instance, and often the elms also, have little 
beauty to attract the eye, seldom aiming at more than a toler- 
aWe yellow, though at Ifanes they may be brighter. 

Imported trees, transplanted origiimlly from the old world, 
preseiwe, as a nile, the more sober habits of then* ancestral 
Avoods. The Lombardy i>oplar and the weeping willow are 
only pale yellow j tlie apple and poar trees, and some of the 
garden rJj ml ».r, lilacs, and sydngus, mid snowballs, generally 
wither, ‘without brilliancy, though once in a whfle they liave a 
fancy for something iiithor gayer than pale yellow or russet, 
and are just toudied wdth red or purple. 

Some persons occasionally ootnplain that this period of the 
year, this brilliant ciiange in tlie foliage, causes melancholy 
feelings, aronsnig sad and sorrowful ideas, like the flush on the 
hectic cheek. But surely its, more natural meaning is of a 
very different irn|>ort. Here is no sudden blight of ytmth and 
beauty ; no sweet hopes of life are blasted, no generous aim at 
usefuhicss ami advancing virtue cut short ; the year is draw- 
ing to its natural Jcrrii, the seasons have run their usual 
course, jill their blessings have been enjoyed, all our precious 
things are chared for ; th(Te is nothing of untimeliiicss, nothing 
of (lisappointuunit. in these shorter days and lessening heats oi' 
autumn. As well may ive mourn oa ci* the gorgeous coloring 
of the clouds, which collect to pay homage to the setting 
sun, because they proclaim the close of day ; as well may we 
Imneiit the brilliancy of the evening star, and the silvery 
brightness of the crescent moon, just- ascending into the 
lieavens, hceaiiso they declare the approach of Night and her 
shadowy train. 





MiBisk ^^btogtd lattd glow^kg in a iiazc, every tree axtil 
grove wearing ite gorgeous autamnaJ drapery; the 

vivid freshness of the evergreen verdures note iunid tlie gold 
and crimson woods the blue lake, deej>cr in tint at this stiasoU 
than at any other; stHj a more quiet vein of si lading in the 
paler lawns, and pastures, and the dark-brown c^urth c»t‘ the 
ireshly-plouglied fields ; raise yoin* eyes to the cloudless sky 
above, filled with soft and pearly tints, — and then say, wliat 
has gloom to do with such a jdeture ? Tell ns, rather, wliere 
else on earth shall tlio human (sye behold coloring sc» niagniti- 
cent and so varied, >j)read over a tl^kl so vast, within one 
noble view ? In vexy truth, the glory of these la^t waning 
days of the scf^son proehdma a gratideur of bent^iieeiifte wiji<*li 
should rather make our poor hearts swell with gratitude at 
each return of the beaiiliful autumn accorded to us. 


XXVL— TTIE DEAllI OE THE FLOWERS. 


[Wituxit Ccii-KX IlnrANTit a TmtfwofCaromhr^<<n.in was ailiuitted 

to the bar, liyt soon tift tli»* profi*sBion of the law. and lias lor nmuy yi ai ri ivsiiU'd in 
or near the citj of Svw York, ?« one of the editfuM ami pi-.'prielors 'if tbt'.Now Voik 
]‘>reninj: fost, a daily paper whidi has a wido circulation and iiim h influtiiu-e. U ja 
not necd^Mttrj to point out at any len<?tlj tho xrioril^' of a p'»'t nluxic iai)fliu-tion>« vieio 
the dolj^ht of his own countrymeu, «i.d were wril-knowu id'rmidj Ion:; lud' ir Uio 
youBjf person.'i idr whose use this work is intended wore horn. It is cu'iniiii to say 
that his pocuis are dintUn^uishod by the perfoet finish of their stiln. tln ir elcMitvd 
tone, Ih'dr diifnJty of sontiiaenl, and their lovely picturos of Ami rii.an HCL-riery. Jle 
is at ouiMj the iriofit truthful ami the moal d'dishlful of ralntoiu. W iiiel in hi iiiip,eR 
all the most obvious and all the mobt ivtiTinj; tcracesof our mitne l.-.n-lviiiK-, hut 
nothing burrowed from IBooks — nothing irau^planled from a lorcip.ii •> o'l i 

The melancholy diiyv are eome, the saddest of the yeai*, 

( )f wailing winds, and naked \v<wMU,:indineudowsl)rowii and s(*re. 
Heaped intlie hollows of tin*, wit liered leave> liiKlead ; 

They rustic to tlio wldying gust, jmkI to tlie ralihii^ tread. 

The robin and th(‘ wren are down, a n< I from the .-lii uh the jay. 
And from the wood-top e,alls i!h‘ e.row, llirongh all tin; gloomy 
day. 
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Where arc the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 
sprung and stood 

In brighter light JLnd softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas ! they all arc in their graves ; the gentle race of flowers 
An?, lying in their Jowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie ; but the cold November rain 
Calls not I'rom out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 

The wliid-liowcr and the. violet, they perished long ago, 

And the wild-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow ; 
13t»t on tiie liill the goIdCn-i-od, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-llower b}** lh(? brook, in autumn beauty 
stood, 

Till fell th<^ frost from the clear, cold heaven, as Mis the plague 
on men, 

And the hrighiness of llieir smile was gone from upland, glade, 
and glen. * 

And now, when corac.s the calm, mild clay, as such days 
will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home, 
^yhen the pound of dropping nuts is lieard, though all the 
treev are <ti]|, • 

And Iwinkh* ijj the smoky light llio waters of the rill, 
d'he poiiili wiiiil searches for the flowers, whose fragrance late 
lie bore. 

And 'vigils lo liiid tliciri in tlic wood audhy the stream no more. 

And ihcn .1 ihiiik ol’one who in her youthful beauty died — 
TIk'. fair, m».'ek that grcAv up and flidc'd by my side. 

In the cold, moist, earth Ave laid her Achen the forest east the leaf, 
And Avc AV(']>r. that omt so l(»vely should lam*, a life so brief; 

Yet not iinmeoi ii Avas, that one like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so bt'antiliil, sliould peri.sh with the flowers.# 

0 
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XXVn.— A NOVEMBER WALK. 

Hiss COOPXtU 

The fanners are busy wltb their later autumn tasks, closing 
the work of the present yeai*; while^ at the same time, they 
are already Iqi^ing forward to. anothl^ surnmer. There is 
something pleasiug in these mingled labors beneath the wfuiing 
sun of November* It is autumn grown old, and lingering in 
the held witli a kindly smile, while tliey are making n^ady for 
the young spring to come. Here a farmer was patcliing up 
barns and sheds, to siiield his flocks and stores against the 
winter storms. There ploughm%. W'crc guiding their teams 
over a broad field, turning up the sod for fresh seed, while 
other laborers were putting up new fences about a meadenv 
which must lie for months iKjneath the snow, ere the young 
grass will necS to be protected in its growth. Several wagons 
passed us loaded with j)ninpkins, and apples, and potatoes, the 
last crops of the farm, on the way from one grimary to another. 
Thus the good man, in the late autumn of life, gathers ^er- 
lully the gifts which Providence bestows for that day, d^^sing 
no fruit of the season ; hpweyer simple or homely, he rt^treives 
each with ihaakfuliKisSS, whil«i^ looking forward beyond the 
coming snows, ho secsjmother spring, and prt*par<.‘s with trusty 
ful. hope for that bri^^ljjler season. 

Half an hour’s walk upon a familiar tra(*k brought us to a 
gate opening into an old by-road wliich leads over the Ijills to 
the little village where we were bound; it was formerly llie 
highway, but a mont level ti*ack lias been opem^d, and ilii> is 
now abandoned, or only u’ed its a foot ]>ath. Tliese lanes are 
charming places for a walk : there are ero.ss rouds ahont the 
country in every dinu‘tion, hnt they are all p7*i*lty well trav- 
elled, and it is a ph.-asant variety, once in a wliil<‘, to follow a 
sileSftt by-way like this, whieh is never dusty inid always (piiet. 
It carried us fn-st o\ er a rough, open hill-side, used as a sheep 
pastuii^^ a largo flock were nil>lding in>on the scraps of the 
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summer’s grass among the widieretl mulleins ; went quietly 
on our way, but as usual, 0»r approach threw the simple crea- 
tures into a panic, disturbing their noonday gigal. 

Having reaf-Iicd the brow of a hill, we ffeied to.etijoy the 
view: the gray meadows of the valley lay at oup feet, and 
cattle wen'- fiodiug in man}*’ of them. At this season the 
flocks and herds becefee a more distinct feature of the land- 
ficaim tlirm <liii ing the leafy luxuriance of summer ; the thickets 
and gi\)ves no longer < conceal them, and .they turn from the 
shelteivd to seek the sunshine of the opeh fields, where 
tlicir forms nsc in full and warm relief upoq the fading herbage. 
Tlic trees have lost n<'arly all their lelives, now scattered in 
russet showers aboTit tbeir i#t$, wliile the branches arc drawn 
in shadowy lines by the autumn’s sun upon the bleached grass 
and withering foliage with which it is strewn. The woods are 
absolutely bare ; however, there are ytst patches in the forest 
where the w’iu'm coloring of October has darkened info a 
reddish bi*own ; and here and there a tree still throws a/uller 
shadow than belongs to winter. 

T}iq waters of the river were gleaming through the bare 
thickets on its banks, and the pretty pool on the next farm 
looked like a clear, dark agate, dropped amid the gray fields. 
A column of smoke, rising slowly from the opposite Ml, told 
of a w'ood which had fallen, of trees which had seen their 
last summer. Tile dun stubble of tWold grain* fields, and 
tlie darker soil of tin'- newly-ploughed lands, varied the gravt; 
November lints, while bore and there in their midst lay a 
lawn of young Avdieat, sending up its green blades, soft and 
fn^sb a.s Ihougli tberc were no wdnter in the year, growing more 
clear and life-like as all else becomes more dreary — a ray 
of hope dn the pale brow^ of resignation. 

So calm and full of repose the scene, that we turned 
from it unwillingly, and with as much regret as though it 
were still gay with the beauty of summer. * 

Just beyond the brow of the hill the road enters a wood : 
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here the path was thickly sti^ewn with thhea leaves, still crisp 
and fresh, rusthn^'^ at every step as we moved among them, 
while on cither side the trees threw out their branches in bare 
lines of gray. Old chestnuts, w?th blunt uiul rRigli notches ; 
elms with gracseful, waving spray ; vigorous maples, with the 
healthful, upright growth of their tribe; glossy beech, with 
its friendly arms stret^d out, as if to greet its neighbors ; 
and among them all, (^spicuous as ever, stood the delicate 
birch, witli its alabaster-like bark, and branches ol' si porpliyry 
color^ so strangely dilTereut from the piirent stem. Kvery 
year as the foliage falls, and the trees reappear in their wintry 
form, the eye wonders a while at the chtinge, just as we look 
twice ere we make sure of our acquaintance in the streets, 
when tlicy vary their waiiii'obc for the season* 

The very last flowers are withering. The beautiful fern of 
the summer lies in m^y ])atdies on the open hill-side, though 
within the wo<iis it is still fresh and green. We found only 
here and there a solitary aster, its head drotiping and dis- 
colored, showing but little of the grace of a flower. Even 
the hardy little balls of* the everlasting, or moonshine, as the 
country people call it, are getting blitted and shapeless, 
vjJjiie the haws on the thorn bushes, the hips of the wild-rose 
“Isind sweetbrier, are already shrunken and faded. It is sin- 
gular, but the native flowers seem to wither earlier than those 
of the garden, many of which belong to warmer (!limates. It 
is not uncommon to find German a-sters, flos Adonis, hearts- 
ease, and a few sprigs of the monthly honeysuckle, here and 
there in the garden even later than this ; some sciisoiis we 
have gathered quite a pretty buncli of these flowers in the 
fiist week of December. At that time nothing like a blossom 
is to be found in the forest 
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xxvm.— THE mmmQ wind. 


Spirit that breathest througli my lattice, thou 
That cooFst twilight of the sultry day ! 

Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow; 

Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 

Biding all day the wild blue waves till now, 

Roughening their crests, and scattering high their sprayt 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the parched Imul, thou watiderer of the sea. 

Nor I alone — a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee, in the fulness of delight ; 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses boapd , 

Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 

And languishing to hear thy welcome sound 
Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond the sight. 

. Go forth into the giithering shade ; go forth, 

God’s blessing breathed upon the famting earth. 

Go, rock the little wood bird in Ins nest, 

Curl tlie still waters, blight with stars, and rouse 
The wiih\ old wood from his majestic rest, 

Sunuuoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast ; 

Pleasant shall be thy way, where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, .and darkling waters pass, 

And Avliere tif oV-rshadowing branches sweep the gras?^ 

Stooj^ oVr llu) ]>laco of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing lierhago. by the gleaming stone, 

That they who near the clmrchyard willows stray, 

And listen in the deeiK-ning gloom, alone, 
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May thiok «>f gentle ^uls passed away, 

Like thy pure breath, ^to the vakt unknown, 

Sent forth fhnn heaven among the sons of men, 

And gone info the lK>undie3s heaven: again. 

The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; tliou shalt kiss the child asleep, 

And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breatliing grows more deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man*s bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 

And soilly part his cuilains, to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow 
« 

Go — but the circle of eternal change. 

Which is the life of Nature, shall restore. 

With sounds and scouts from all thy mighty range. 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odors in the sea air, sweet and strange, 

Shall tell the homesick mariner of the shore ; 

And, listening tp thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

Woodworth. 

[Samuel Woodworth, the author of thiH pleasing bthI popular ])oem. was a natiro or 
Wi^ymonth, In Maaaachnsetts, and wah born aliont 17UO, and died in \e\r York, at the 
age of ^nt fifty. He Was a printer hy trade, and lived many years in Boston, lie 
was a man of considerable literary talent, and publishcal in New York a volume of 
fagithre pieces, called Melodies, Buuts, Trios, Songs, and Ballads, wliich reached a thinl 
adition. 

Woodworth was also the author of a well-known patriotic song, called The llunten 
crKentacl||;4 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood. 
When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
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The orchard,^ the meadow, the doep-tan^ed wUd wood, 
And every loved spot whiA my infancy knew ; 

The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which istood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 

TJie cot of my father, the dairy house nigh it, 

And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-boond bucket, 

The moss-covei'ed bucket, which htnig in thjO well. 

That moss-coTcred vessel I hail as a treasure ; 

For often, at noon, when returned fi'om the field, 

I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The j)urest and sweetest that nature can yield. 

How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing I 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 

soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

Ami dripping with coolness, it rose from tfie well; 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket aiose from the well. 

How B-met from the green mossy brim to receive it, 

As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips ! 

Not a full blusliing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

And now, far nmioved from the loved situation, 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

, As fancy reverts to my firther’s i>lantation,. 

And sighs for tlie bucket which hangs in the well ; 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, which hangs in the well 
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XXX.— A SMGATE AMOXG THE SHOAIS. 

Cooper. 

[James f£?nM(UtE Cooper wnn born in Barlin^n, New Jpfftey, ^opteinbpr I.**, 1788|| 
luid died Septi^mber 14, ISSl. 1 n 1 f*05 h« oiitalncU a miclsbijtriian's warrant, and entered 
the nary. lie continued in tlie w'rvice for sis years, — long, euoiv^h to obtain that 
knowledge of nautical aflaii'S which be turned »ul)sefiu©ntly to such g-rfai twpount hi his 
novel.*!, — and tlien rosignod hli.vp^ce. Hie litonuy career began witli I’lei-jiutiou, 
published in b*‘20, a rather Ibeble irau.4cript of lingiisli forra.s, wlii< h neither had, nor 
deserved to have, much success. But The Spy, which soon followed it, wus a great step 
in adrance.r It was a vigorous and original urork, and in spitii of olyvious faitit.s, was 
lunch read and admired, ’uud hailed as a pivMincti'm full of ^woiuisf'. The siuvc :s of this 
novel dotunninod Mr. Craiper's career as a man of letters. lie devided }iini.>!olf to hi4 
now profceision with groat iiHlustry, and produced iu rapid suci iNriou a Ijrgo nunihor 
of works of Action, showing great fertility of invontlon. and making Id-! nauie widely 
known abroad as well as at home. In these novels ho appt>nrs to exiual ad vantage In 
two very distinct of literary creatiou : in t^niical seunos ai^fl oharacters, and in 

the incidents and manners of piom^er life iu our codntry. RisT<i>ng Tom CofQn and 
Katty Bnmpo are both original c<mcepti(>ns, and admirably sn^tUnod. Ills works of 
fii'tloa are unf^qual. as might bo ex}>ected firoin tboir great uuuilM*r, and none of ^sa 
show the <'on.strnctiv6 sktli of a great artist. Tht^are all open to criticism ; butt on the 
other hand, tiiey l«av« great excellences. They bdir tlie stamp and impress of power; 
they Boi/o u^nm the attentiou with a strong: grasp; they stir the bio«tl and kindle th» 
mind. Tiiuy have the elements Of enduring popularity. 

Mr. Coopur resided many yean in 'l^urctpc, and pul>lishcd several v(dnme.s of trarcl- 
lihg sketclies. 1£6 also wrote a Ilistory of the United states Navy, and euvorul smaller 
worka. 

Mr. Cooper’s character was peculiar and decided; creating rtrong attachments and 
oqiially strung dielikcs. There was no neutral ground in his uatiin*. Ho had fixed 
opinions, and was bold and uu vnnpi-ouiitiug in cxpiv.H.-ing thorn. Ih- was exact in his 
dealings and generous in his disposition. His Itib'grity and iiprij-h!nefi.s no one cvit 
called in question. Ue had less fear of public c^luion, and more xi U'-rcliaucc, tlian are 
common in our country ; and his courage arid tUtithrulness wero worthy «3f all praise. 
He was an ardent patriot, and a.s ivady to defend hi.s country when in the t-r'lit. aft to 
rebnko her when he deemed her iu tho wr<»ng. He was atfectionate iu hi.^ d<.)uii>stic 
relations, and his home was the scat of a cordial and geijorou.s hosjiitalil v. 

The following extract is taken fn>m Tho Pilot, which was puhh'-hc.l in l.’sj'l. The 
scene is on tho coast of Kviglaud, and the tiujo is that of our leToluiiomirv war. An 
American frigate is caught Vjyagalo, in a ImidhickiHl hay, JUjd i? nl.ligi-d to ‘.©id; ihe 
open Rca through a narrow paasoge nmong hIusiIh. Mr.Clray, 11m pil j;\nn wl.ffni tho 
novel dorives its name, h»is recently heeu taken on hnard; and no om;. the cno. 

tain, knows who ho is. Ila turns out to he the eel.*hrated rcul .if iu-;.. (IrliHij i.s ;; o 
fir^t Jieuff’niint.j 


The conttil(.*nt iiwiirancas whidi (jJrifiitli li.'i;! qivnn to flio 
pilot, Tospoctin" the qualities of his vessel and liis own ability 
to manage her, were fully realized by the result. The helm 
was no sooner put Urlee than the lui^e ^hip ]n>rv. up rralhintly 
against (he wind, and d.adiinjj: dire"l!v vciv’e-’', tlirew 
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like &am high into the. air, as she looked boldly into the very 
eye of the wind; and ilien, yielding gracefhlly to its power, she 
fell off dh the other tack, with her head pointed from those 
dangcM’oiis s^lioals that she had so recentlj^ appioached with such 
terrifying velocity. The heavy yards swung round, as if they 
Jjad been varies to indicate the currents of the air, and in a few 
moments the frigate jtgain moved, with &tately progress, through 
the water, leaving the roclcs and shoal^ behind. her on one side 
of the bay, but advancing towards those that offered equal dan- 
.ger on tla.* other. 

During this lime the sea was becoming more agitated, and 
the vlol(inc(‘ of the wind was gradually increasing. Tlic latter 
no longer Avhisthjd mnid the cordage of the vessel, but k seemed 
to howl surlily as it pass^ the complicated machinery that 
tJiie frigate obtruded on its path. An endless succession of 
white sui-gcs rose above the heavy billows, and the very air 
was glittering with the ligjht that was disengaged from the 
ocetin. The ship yielded, each moment, more and more before 
the storm, and in less than iuilf an^ hpnr from the time that slie 
had. lifted her anchor, she was driven along, *#1111 tremendous 
fury, by the lull power of a gale of wind. Still the hardy and 
esperienced mariners, who directed her movements, held her 
to the course that was necessary to their preservation, and still 
Griffith gave forth, when, directed by their imknown pilot, 
those orders that turned Her in the narrow- channel where 
safety was alone to be found. 

So far the poribrmaiice of his duty appeared easy to the 
Ftrangtn-, and h<^ gave, the required dircMJtions in those still, 
calm 1 on(*s that formed so remarkable a contrast to the respon- 
sibility of his situation. But Avhen the land wa.s becoming 
dim in distance as well Jis darkness, and the agitated sea was 
only to be. discovered a.s it swept by them in loam, lie. broke in 
upon the inouolonous roai’ing of the tempest, witli the sounds 
of his voice, seeming to slaike off his apathy, and nmse hiiRself 
to the occasion, 

“ Now is the time to wateh her closely, Mr. Griffith,” he 
cried ; ‘‘ here we get the true tide mid tlie real danger. Place 
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the T)est quartermaster of your ship in these chains iet an 
officer stand by him, and see that he gives us the Tight 'W’ater,'* 

^ I will take that otfice on myself,” said the captain; ^^^pass 
a light into the weather main chains.” 

“ Stand by your braces ! ” exclaimed the pilot;, vdth starding 
<|uickness. Heave away that lead.” 

Tlicse i^reparations taught the crew to expect the crisis, and 
every officer and man stood in fearful siltMJcc, at his assigned 
station, awaiting the issue of the trial. Even the quarter- 
master gJiA'c out his orders to the men at the wheel, in thumper 
and hoarser tones than usual, as if jinxious not to disturb die 
quiet and ord(*T of the vessel. 

While this deep expectation jiervaded the frigate, llie pierc- 
ing cn' of the leadsman, as he called, “ By the mark seveu,^ 
rose above tlie tempest, crossed over the decks, and app(?ared 
to away to leeward, borne on the blast like the warnings 
of some water spirit. 

“ ’Tis well,” returned the pilot, calmly ; "try it again.” 

Th(i short jiause w'iis succeeded liy another cry, ?uid a liall- 
five!” 

“She^oals! she shoals 1 ” exclaimed Griffith; “keep her 
a good liijJ.” 

“.Ay ! you must hold the vessed in eommand now,” said the 
j>iloi, with those cool tones that are most api)aniug in critical 
moments, because they seem to denote most })reparation ^ud 
care. 

'i’Jic third call of “By the deep four!” wfis folWed by a 
prom])t direction from the stranger to tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness of the pilot in issuing 
the necessary orders to execute this manfciivrt^. 

The ve.'^sel rose slowly from the inclined jMisition into which 
slu' had been forced by the Icinposl, and tlie sails w(;re shak- 
ing viob^ntly, as if to release themselves from tlnur eonfzne- 
meiiT, wliile the ship stemmed the billows, when tlie w ell-known 
voice of the sailing master w'as heard shouting fi*om the fore- 
uastle, — 

“ Breakers ! breakers, dead aliead ! ” 
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This i^palli^ sound seemod*yctto be lingering about the 
ship, when a second voice cried, — 

“ Brewers on our lee bow ! ” ‘ 

We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. Gray,” said the com- 
naamler. fiUiie loses her way ; perhaps an anchor might hold 
her.’* 

" Clear away thdt best bower,” shouted Griffith through his 
truinj>ot. . ^ , 

“ Hold on ! ” cried the pilot, in a voice that reached the very 
ht^aiMs of all wlio heard him; “hold on every thing.” 

Tin? young man turned fiercely to the <hn‘ing stranger, who 
thus di.'Hofl (he discipline of his vessel, and at once demanded, — 
“ Who is it that dares to countermand my orders ? Is it 
hot cnoagli (hat jou run fJbe sliip into danger, but you must 
iut^iiferc to keep her tliere? If another word — ” 

*• Peace, ]\Er. GrillUli,” interrujded the captain, bending from 
the rigging. Ids gj*uy lockvS blowing about in *1110 wind, and 
adding a look oiJiwildncgs to the liaggj^rd care that he exhibited 
by the liglu of his hintcni; “yield |Jic trumpet to Mr. Gray; 
he idone can save us.” 

Griffith tlirew' his spejiking Immpet on the. deck, and as he 
walked })roudly away, muttered, in bitterness of feeling, ^ — 

“ Then fill is lost iiuh?ed ; and among the .rest, the foolish 
hopes with Avliieli 1 visited, this coast.” 

There was, lioweviT, no time for reidy ; the shij> had been 
r.Mpidly running into t!ie wind, and Jis the efibrte of tlic crew' 
'Were [)a!*idy2ed by the <?ontradiclory orders they had heard, 
s]}i' go adiially lost her 'v^iy, and' "in a few seconds all her sails 
Vv’r;*! t;ikeu al)ack. 

iJcforo the crew' understood their situation, the ])ilot had 
ai)j>liod the trumpet to liis inoutli, and in a voice that ro:>c 
ul>ovo the h'inpest, he tlumdered forth his orders. Ivieh com- 
mand was giv(ui distinctly, and with a jnveision that show <*4 
iiiin to be master of his profession. Tlie helm was kept 
the head yards swung uj) heavily against the 'wind, and tho 
vessel was soon whirling round on her heel, wdlli a retrograde 
movement. 
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Griffitlx was too mueh of a teamaa to that the 

pilot had mi/sQdy with a j)erc6ption almost iixtuhaye, the onijr 
method that promised to extricate the y^essel from her situation 
He was young, impetuous, and proud ~-^hut he was also gen- 
erous. Forgetting his resentment and his mortification, he 
rushed forward among the men, and, by his presence . and 
example, added certainty to the experiment The ship fell<^ 
slowly before the gale, and bowed her yards nearly to the 
water, as she felt the blast pouring its fury on her broadside, 
while the surly waves beat violently agfiinst hi?r stem, as if iu 
reproach at departing from hei* usual manner of moving. 


XXXL — THE SAME SUBJECT CONCLUBED. 

The voice of the pilot, however, was still heard, steady and 
calm, aud yet so clear anjJ high as to rc^ch evgjry ear ; and the 
obedient seamen whirled the yards, at his bidding, in <l(?spit(3 
of the tempest, as if they handled the toys of their chiUlhf>od. 
When the ship had fallen oif dead before the wind, her head 
sails wfeire shaken, her after yards trimmed, and her helm 
shifted, before she bad time to run upon the danger that had 
tliroatened, as well to leeward as to wdndwanl. The beautiful 
fabrie, obedient to her government, threw lier bows uj) grace- 
fully towards the wdnd agiiin, and as her sails wt^re trimmed, 
moved out from amongst' the dangerous shoals, in wliich she 
had been embayed, as steadily and swiftly as she had ap- 
proached them. 

A moment of breathless astonishment succeeded the aecoin- 
plislimenlof this nice manoeuvre, hut there was no time for the 
usual expressions of surprise. The stranger still held the 
trumpet, and eontimuMl to lift his voice amid the liowlings ol 
the blast, whenever prudence or skill directed any change in 
the management of the ship. For an hour longer there was a 
fearful struggle for their preservation, the channel becoming, 
at each step, more complicated, and the shoals tliickening 
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4rotttit7 thV oxi ertsty side* *!nte load cart rapidly, 

lad qukd: eye dt the pdlot seemed to pierce the darkhess 
•^tth a l0eime^e of idsion that exceeded huxnan power. Xt was 
Mppireht^ td all la the vOAsel that thcj^ were under the gui- 
ifmtse et'vnie who understood the navigation thoroughly, and 
fibdSrfxerUoirs kept pace with their reviving conildence. Again 
ahd a^aio the appeared to be rushing blindly on shoals, 

whei^ tlie sea wa«: covered with foam, and where destraction 
Umild have been as sudden as it was certain, when the clear 
voice of the stranger was heard warning them of the dangei, 
and inciiing them to their duty. The vosscl Wivs implicitly 
} telded to Ins government, and during those anxious moments 
when she was dashing the waters aside, throwing the spray 
over her enormous yards, each car would listen eagerly for 
thoM Acmnds that hatl obtained a command over the 6mw, tliat 
can only be acquired, under such eircujm>taaces, by great 
hleadiness and consummate skill. The ship was re(x>vcrmg 
fiom the inaction of changing her course, in one of tho-»e C/Titi- 
(*al tacks tliat she had made so often, when the pilot, for the 
first time, addressed the coiumauder of the frigate, who ‘‘till 
continued to superintend tlxe all-important duty of the leads- 
man. 

“ Now is the pinch,** he said, ^ and if the ship behaves well, 
we are safe; but if otherwibC, aU we have yet done will be 
useless.” 

The veteran seaman whom ho addressed left the chains at 
this j)oi*tr iitous notice, and calling to his first lieutenant, ro- 
quii( d of the stranger an explanation of his waniiug. 

“See }ou }on liglil on the southern headland?” retjjmed 
tlie pilot; “jou may know it from the star near it by its 
Making, at times, iii tlie oet in. Now obser\e tlie liom-moe,* 
a little noiUi of* it, looking like a &hadow hi the horizon: ’tis 
a lull far inland. If ivc ket p that light open fnmi the lull, we 
shall do well ; but if not, we Miroly go to piece-v.” * 


• The hom-tnor the eh'\.ition in the hoii/ou, making the land. 

10 
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^ Let us taiek again ! ” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

The pilot shook his h(jad, as he replied,— 

“ There is no more lacking or box-hauling te be «ioiio to- 
night. We, have hardy room to pass out of the shoals on this 
course, and if we can weather the ‘ Devifs Grip,* we clear their 
oufermost point j bat if not, as I said before, there is but an 
alternative.” 

•‘*If we had beaten out the way w'e entered,” exclaimed* 
Griifith, ** we should liave done widl.” 

“ Say, also, if the tide would have let u< do so,” nnurned the 
pilot, ctilinly. “ (xenilomen, we must be jyrompt : we have but 
a mile to go, and tlie skip a]»pears to fly. Thai is not 

enough to keep her up to the wind; wc W'ant but!i jib and 
mainsail.” 

“’Tis a perilous thing to canvas in such a tempest,” 

observed the d^oubtful ca]jtain. 

^‘It must be done,” returned the collected stranger; “we 
l>crish without it. See! the light already touches tins edge 
of the hom-moc; the r-ca casts us to lec'.vard.” 

“It sliJiil be done,” cried Griflilh, seisciiig tl)e fninipot from 
the hand of the pil«.)t. 

The orders of the lieutenant were cxeculed {dtno^t ns ‘.•oou 
as Issued, and every thing being ready, the. eiwrmous folds of 
tlie mainsail wore trusted, IfKue, to the bla^t. Then* was an 
instant when the re-ndt was doublfnl, the tromendons thrc*sh- 
ing of the liejivy >:djs, seeniing to bid detianee ti) all restraint, 
shaking the ship to her centre ; but art and strength jm*v ailed, 
and gra-dimlly tlie canva.s was dist<mded, and as it tilled, wixs 
drawn down to its usual place by tli(‘ power of a liundn‘d men. 
TJie vessel yielded to this imraense addition of force, and 
bowed before it like a reed bending to a bn;eze. Jiut the suc- 
cess of the measure was announced by a joyful cry from the 
6trang<'*j*, tJiat seenuMl to burst from liis inmost soul. 

^ She f/.els It ! she sjwings her lulF! * Observe/’ lie said, “the 

* To Zfjyf is to turn the ship nojircr towards the dircftion of the wind, o* 
to sail nearer the wind. A ship is said to In-r luff wlvn she yields to 

the helm by sailing nearer the ivind. 
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light op^s from the hom-moc already ; if she will only bear 
her canvas we uhall go cleai*.** 

A report, like that of a ciinnon, interrupted his exclamation, 
and Bomothiiig resembling a white cloud was seen drifting 
before the wind from the^, head of the ship, till it was driven 
into tlic gloom far to leewaiMl. 

the jib, blown from the Mt-mpes,” said the command- 
•er of the frigate. “TJii.s is no time to spread light duck; but 
the mainsail may stand it yet.” 

‘‘ The sail would laugh at a tornado,” i-eturned the lieuten- 
ant; “but: that mast springs like a piece of steel.” 

Sileiici*, all ! ” cried the pilot. “ Now, gentlemen, we shall 
Boon know our fate. Let her luff; luff you can.” 

Tills warning effectiudly closed all discourse, and the hardy 
mariners, knowing that they had already done all in the power 
of man to insun? ihcir safety, stood in hreatiiless anxiety await- 
ing the resulr. At a short distance ahead of tliem the whole 
o<*C!aii wa^’ while with foam, and the waves, instead of rolling 
un in j‘('gtdar succession, a])peared to be tossing about in mad 
gainhuls, A single streak of dark billows, not half a cable’s 
length in widili, could be uiscenied running into this eliaos of 
wmler; but it was soon lost to the eye, amid the confusion of 
the tiisturbetl element. Along this imnxuv path ihe vessel 
moved more heavily lliau before, being brought so near the 
wind as to keep her sails touching. The pilot, silently, pro- 
eeedeil to llic wheel, and with Ids own hands he undertook 
the steerage of tlie ship. No noi>e proceeded from the frigate 
to int*Trnpt the horrid tumult ol‘ the ocean, and she entered 
tlic I'lniiiicl among the breakers with the silciiecof a desporah'. 
ealmness. Twenty time', as the foam rolled away to iQCAvard, 
the. eri^w wer(^ on llie eM*. of uttt'riiig their joy, as they snp- 
po.scd the ve.ssel past the danger : hut breaker athn* lu-eaLer 
Avould still ri.>e before ihfui, following eaeh uiht'r into the 
general mass, to clieck their exultation. Oeea.-^ionally.* the 
fluttering of the sails wotdd be. Iteard; and when the looks of 
the startled seamen were turned to the wheel, they beheld the 
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stranger grasping its spokos, with liis (piick ry*' glancing from 
Ike water to tlv* canvas. At length the sliip reached n point 
where she apjM*Jir(‘<l to he ru^hing dir(*ctl\ into the jaws of 
destruction, when siuhlcnly her courMi was changi'f!, and her 
heiid receded rapidly from the wind. At the Kiine instant 
the voice of the pilot wa.<5 heard, slum ting, — 

“ Square aw^ay the yard- ! — in tnain'»ail ! 

A general hur‘'t from the crew 4*c*hoed, S(|uai'o away the 
yai’d" I ” ami quick a*' thought, the Irigate wa** seen gliding 
along the cluuinel, ladbre the wind. The »*\e had hardly time 
to dwell on the foam, which ^ (‘ined like < liauU dn\ing in the 
bea\ens, and directly the trallant \e>sel issui-d from la r perils, 
iuid ro'e and fell on the heavy waves of the (vp»'u 


XXXII. -TUE ^VRECK OF THE TlESrERUS. 

L«*NOFKi.i.<>vr. 

[irr,?<«r W’ATts'NMnTn Lmvofeixcw Is a native of Pdnliiml. Main *, anti wn.-i 
fit Jiowiloin ('<ill<*'^'*‘ in l-'i-'t. ol’ii i l«aiin>r v'.U' iijc* lit Mciit Kuroji.>, :tit 1 rw- 

lUiiirifd tlioi-'* till ISilt, N\h,'n lie r^tiip)i« >l li'.iJif Jiifl tjn rlntii'H of jTi.ft-ss.ir >*i' 

nii)-l<Tn limir«ja;jt,T's at Uiiw.ldin CiiU<v'<*. 11** jwi.'-i »i» 1835, ami 

Kiivtipf- and iipuu In', return in ’."••i.-, wuh apii-.iiif- .! tt. n ahniinr jui.russfirsliip in 

th‘) Uiiir.T‘'ity at (’anilirldgr, IIjto J>c* lias rr-sidfd vv.-r siuni. l-ut In' rfsi'^^nerl hUi 
l.rw^»*RSllr^lllp in 1S.VI, 

Mr. Lon/fL-Ili'W liolds u v.-ry hif;!! ranl» i>nn’ur flu- auilnirs nf Anaiiloa, and iann.' nf 
lilt* nifwi pii]>u1:ir nf living IIo lui- wrirtt-n Kvanf;,-llm' anti Tlir Ool<l*'«i 

niu‘i!itivn nf t;(in'-5ilfrutl<f Tliu Hi»inisli .''tudivut, a |ilay; and a (j;p*nt 

iiuutht't' fl t-iii;i!) -i ]iit-<-('K lit' lius a fiiiiltiil inin>:i'i:iiKiii, uinl. r tin- i-nnirol at' tWo 
lu-i'-t pt'rS’--i'l taste, tiud a n-ni.irkat.le j.4.w»TMt i)lu.'iratiut: intm lind uuJ Htate.*i 

Ilf feeling tiy nutt-nn] 1- rnis. il.i ims a irre.'it •'omiitaud of bnaiit Uoii, and nqual 

hKill in tlif fitructur- ( f h:.-' versa, lli-. jifHfry lift insuKiil liy noflu uf reeliiir, 

jiurity' (tf Hi-'ntiinent, eli-vafi'in of lljou;:lit. tind lseulthine«s tif t.< ui'. Ilfi uuderHtsintla 

id r.un »*x[ir<-H.s al! tii*. alft-rlionH »>r flu- huiri.m l.i-art. Tin* Imjijiy in liiK 

]ni-iiis; and tliuy lail ivitU i«A)Uitni( and (tym,'>a‘ii.7.iii.!; tum-ii upon ilioRa who havo 
MiifTt'Pd. Ills i-eaili rh an* mon; than mlmirerx; Uu-y' i..-ef.iiii' fri. nils. And tm-r all 
that lie has v'litlun tli-n* h.ui/.s a Iteautifnl i-i'-al — iIk- .atmosjilu-ro of pwlry, — 
wlii' li illnijiiisalt-'' it)-. I'ajrt- .'W 111.- .snn-'huui doi's tlio luit nrjti|hindf.i'ap»*. 

Mi. I.'.hj:!' I'.' iw li.i'i ui.-M» vv‘)ii emluiinjc pniute as a prow* wiiier. IIi.s Ontru-incr, a 
Coll -eli'in -jf ir-i' si.iit. and luisf uIIhmpoii-- essayR, his Uy p>-iion.a rouninru. and 
lus Kwianavli. a ijnmi-'.tii: story, fuv innrknl !‘.v tiu- wimc IriiitK as Iii.s pm-try, Ih> is tt 
* warbler of port ii- ]ir(iSi-. and wouhl Is: euritli'd to the Iionors of a pout had ho 
uevor vriitti-.n a lint- of vi-rsi*. liw Ilyii< rii.ii. « »»jM-t,ijiHy .is full of h<-aut,ilul description, 
rich fancy, and swi-t-f mid pcii.tiivo tJion-.lit. If.* i.s al.Mi a mnn of f-\ tensive literary 
ttttaiuiuonts, famiJim with the Jfiiigu»p-s of ttnnicru i;uro|ir, and a l'm - it master hi tho 
diiBcilit art of truusiut ion ] 
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It was llie soliuoncr Ilcspenis, 

That saiit^d the wintiy sea; 

And the sliii>])fr had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him eoiupanv. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy' flax, 

Her cheeks lik(; ilie dawn of day, 

And her bosoni white as the hawthorn buds 
That oi>e in the. month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

I [is pipe was in his mouth ; 

And h(i watelic'd how the veering flaw did blow, 
'riie ^m.oke, iioAv west, now' south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor 
Had hailed i1k 3 Spanish Mmw, 

“ I pray tliee, jmt ink* yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

‘‘ Last night I he. moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon w*c* see.” 

Tlie. skipper lie blew a wbifl* from his pipe, 

• And a scornful huigh laughed he. 

Colder and bmder hle\v the. wind, 

A gale, from the north-east ; 

The snow fell hi>->ing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeask 

Down eame the slonn, and .smote lunain 
TJie vessel in its strength ; 

She slmddered and paused like a frighted stood. 
Then leapi’d her cable's length. 

10 ^ • 
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“Come hither, come liither, my littJe daqgliier, 
And do not tremble so ; 

For I can weallier the roughest gale 
That ever ^\dnd did blow.” 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat, 
Against the stinging blast ; 
lie cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to llie mast. 

“ O father, I hear the church bells ring ; 

O, say, what may it be ? ” 

*Tis a fog-bcjlJ, on a rook-bound coast ; ” 

And he steered for the open sea. 

“ O father, I hear tlie sound of guus ; 

O, say, w'hat may it he ? ” 

“ Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea.” 

“ O father, I sec a ghjaming light ; 

O, say, w’hat may it be ? ” 

But the father juiswcrcd never a word : 

A frozen corpse >vas he. 

Lashed U) the helm, all still' and stark, 

With his face to the skies, 

TliC lantern gleamed, through the gleaming snow, 
On his fixed and glas^sy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her Iiands and j>rayed 
Tliat saved she might be ; 

And she Ihouglit of Christ, wdio stilled the wave 
On the Lake of (lalih'e. 
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And fast tlirougli tbe midnight, dark and drear, 
'riirough the whistling sleet and snow, 

Liki‘ a slitHMed ghost the vessel swept 
'i'owajfls tiiareel’ of* Norman’s Woe-* 

And ever, the fitful gusts between, 

A sound ciime from tlie land ; 

It w'as the sound of the trampling surf, 

On the rocks and the hard sea sand. • 

The breakei's were right beneath her bows; 

Slie drifted a dreaiy wreck ; 

And a whooping bilioW' sw^ept tiie crew. 

Like icicles, from her deck. 

.§he struck where the white and fleecy waves 

•M.<o*)ked s(d‘t as caivhjd wool; 

]>ut the cruel nxk.s they gored her side 
J Jke the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sh<;alhed in ice, 

* AVltli tlie masts, went by tlie board ; 

Like a vessel of ght^s she srove and sank : 
llo ! JIoI the brctikcrs roared. 

At (kivbrcak, <m tln‘ bleak sea beach, 

A lidiiTinaii si<kmI aghast 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
La>Iieil elosc to a drifting m.ast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The .'-alt tears in her eyes ; 

• Norman's \V()e is a roef of roi-ks on the iiorLhern coast of Massachn- 
fictts, between ^lanchester and tiloncestor. In 1839 a vessel named the 
Ilttsperus was afiually lost tluTc. 
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And he saw her hair, like tbe hiown seaweed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of (lie Hesperus, 

111 the inidnight and the snow : 

Christ save us all fixim a death liJce this, 

On the reef of Norman’s 'Woe. 


XXXin. — GRACE DMllJXO. 

(This *o<>nx!nt of (rrac<» I>Hr]in{!; If mainly hu ttbiidprm>.‘Ut of askottrh in Cbkmherc'f 
Mittcollany of Veoful imd Eiitcrtaimng IVdA'-tBO 

OrrosiTi’; the northern part of the. cmst of ihf coanty of 
XorlbumberlaiKl. in England, at a short distance Iroin the shore, 
i- a grou]) of hini^l islands, twenty-iiVQ in number at low tide, 
ealh^l liui Fame Islands. Their asjioet wild and desolate in 
no eominon d<‘gi*ee. Composed of n>ck, with a eovering 
of herbage, and in many places ending in sln rr pr^eipiees, 
they are tlie, residejice of iitlle else than wild 1 ’owl. ih*lw«*('n 
tlje smaller i.-lcts the sea makes with great. f(nrr^ and iminy a 
goodly ship in times pa«t lais laid her hoiu*? upon tlu* piiiless 
rocks wdiich every ebb tide expt;s(;s to viow. Upon Longstoiie, 
one of these islands, there stands a ilgiilhour*!*, wliieli, at tin- 
time of the incident alioul to related, a.s kt*pt by ^Viillani 
Dulling, a worthy and iiiTelligont man, of f[niet rnamiers, with 
ir.’ources of mind and elmraeter sunichuit lo turn to jiroliiahle 
v<o the many lonely hours wliieh his ]>osiiion necessarily 
tnlailoil upon hau. 

lie liad a mim(;roij.- family of eliiidrcn ; among tltoi i a 
d (jraee, who had rt^aoliod the ag * ol' iwemy-ivvo 

M iiJr' Vvdji a the, inc.Iclent oreurred Ii Ici^ m-ui.' Ijcr naiiie 

faniou-^. Sli(^ had ]>:is>t‘d mu'.! of Ikt life the* little 

island of Long.'?tonc, and i.^ df.-^.erihed as having been of a 
retiring and somewhat ro.<T\od (fe po-iiifio la pdrsoruU 
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flppearjinc ti, slie was about the DuiJdle size, of a fair complexion 
anil couiitetiancc ; with nollting msisculme in her 

but ;;(.'nrlc and feminine, and, as might be supposed, 
with a winning expression of lirnevolciice in her face, Iler 
smile wiH jianieiilarly sweel. She hud a good understanding, 
anil had hiM-n respectably educated. 

On WedncMluy evening, September 5, 1838, the Forfai*slxire 
steamer, of aliOWl^^ree hundred tons* burden, under the com- 
mand of Captain Humble, i-ailed ftxim Hull on a voyage 
to Dundee, in S(x»tland. She bad a valmdile cargo of bale 
goods .and sheet iron; and her comjiany, imluding twenty-two 
(‘abin and nineteen steerage passengers, comprised sixiy-ilii*ee 
pitrsons. On the evening of the next day, when in th»j neigh- 
borhood of tho Fariie Islands; she miconnterod a sevore 
of wind, ulhmdcd with heavy rain and a dense fog. She 
leaked to sa<‘h a degree that tlie iiirs ixmld uotjie kept burn- 
ing, and her engines soim ceased lo work. Slu* became wholly 
luininnageublo. and drifting l^iolently, at tlm meny of the winds 
and w'avcs, >tni<'k on onC^f the reefs ol* Loiigduno Island, 
ubont fuiii’ lock on Fridsty morning. 

As too often hapiH'UB in such feaiful emergences, flio master 
lost hi- soll-jKHj,r.-.>ion, order and discipline ceased, and isotbiiig 
bill self-j)res<‘rvaii(»n was llmugUt of. A]K)rlionof the cn*vv, in- 
cluding ill-' iirsi mail', lowered one of the boats and left tlm ship. 
AVill; them wasasingle ea!»i?i ]>n.-vongev, who threw himself into 
<hi', boat by means of ;i rope. These men w ere picked up, alter 
some hours, and eai i-ied into tlic port of Shields. Tlie scene 
on heal’d was of a most feaHiil description — men jmralyzed 
by despair — w^omcn iviinging their hands :md shrieking with 
anguish — and among them the. lielj>less and hewilden d mas- 
ter, wdiose wife, clinging to him. framieally Ite ought the pro- 
tcclion he could no longer give. \ ("‘-el siruek ;ili the 

pjuhlle hoxt‘s ; atul not above three juinutes e.;:er th.- j'.!- - 

gers (most of wdioin laid been below, and nsuuy of lijrm in iTj; ir 
berths) had rushed upon the deck, a sirond rliocl;. InoUe her 
into two pieces. The after part, with most of the pa .-eiigers 
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and the captain and Jiis wife, was pwept away throui^li a tro* 
niendous cniTeut, and all n}>oii it were lost. The foiv I'arl, on 
which were five of the crew atjd four passengers, stuck to 
the rock. These few survivors remained in their dreadful 
situation till daybreak, wdili a feariiil sea running nrotind 
them, and expecting ever}' moment to he swept into the deep. 
With what anxious eyes did they wait tor the morning light ! 
and yet what could mortal help avail them even tljeti ? t 'raggy 
and dangorous iwky islets lay between them and the iiear(‘-t 
land, and around these rocks a sea was raging in which no 
boat was likely to live. But, through the providence of (iod, 
a deliverance was in store for tlunn — a delivemiicc wrought 
by the strong heart of an heroic girl. 

As soon as day broke on the morning of tJu* 7th, they were 
des(?rh;d from the Longstono light, by the l)ai*llng', at netu’ly a 
mile’s distance. None of the family were at houn*-, except 
Mr. and Mrs. Darling and Grace. Alrhough the wind had 
ponn^what aha((Ml, the sea — never cairn au!(,:ur these jagged 
rocks — was still lloredt’’ raging; and to liav(‘ I /raved its perils 
would have done the highest honor to tlie slroni; inuscic'i and 
wtdi-trled nevv(;s of the .stoutest of the mah^ But \vha.|. 

shall be sai<l of fl»e errand of mercy havii>g been uiidei laken 
and accomplished mainly tlmmgh a female, hear’t and ai’Jii I 
Mr. Dai'ling, it is said, was reluctant to expose Jjhn.se.U* to 
what Planned certain destruction ; hut tlii', earnest entirafie-; of 
his daughter determined iiim to nuike liie alt<*nipl. At iim* 
solicitation the boat was launched, with the mother’s assistance ; 
and father and daughter entered it, eae.h taking an oar. It is 
worthy of being noticed tliat Grace never had 0 (‘.casion to 
assist in the boat previou.-^ to tin.* wreck of the Forlhrishire, 
others of the {‘ninily being always at hand.. 

Jl wa.-' only by lire <*x«‘rll(»M of great mn-mlar stnuiglli. as 
well a' by lb'* ntino.-t coi>ljn*:s and nvsohniou, lljaf tin* lather 
and daiighti-r i'.>w<‘d tie*, l/oat n{» t«) tin* rock. An»I \vln*ii there, 
a greaH'r danger ariwe. from tlie ditlicully of so niaiiagiiig it 
a> to prevent it,-. Ir'ing <hHliedt to ])i«.{*e-: iipnu the sharp ridge 
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which hiid pi*OYocl fatal to tlic steamer. With much ditriculty 
and danger, the father scrambled upon tlio rock, and the boat 
was left for a wliile to t]»e unaided strength and skill of the 
daughter. However, the nine sufferers were safely rescued. 
Th(‘ didiglii with whicli tlie boat was first seen was converted 
info amazement wduni they perceived that it was giiidtKi and 
iinpelN'd by an old man mid a young woman. Owing to the 
, viol<‘Uc<! of llie »tonu, the- rescued persons were obliged to 
remain at tin? lighthon.Ne of the Darlings from Friday morning 
till Sunday, during which time (lra^*e was most assiduous in 
Jier idnd attentions to tlie suirt;r<'.iv, giving up her bed to one, 
of ibeni, a j>oor woman, wdio hatl seeii her two cliiMren perish 
in her arms, wliite on tlw' w'reek. 

'This heroic deed of Grace Darling’s slmt a thrill of sym- 
pathy and admiration tiirongli all Great Ih-ilnin, and indeed 
throngii all (Jliristeridom, The Humane Society .vent her a 
fiattering vot(' cd’ tha!»ks and a jiiece of* plate, and a eon^ider- 
abbt sum of inon<‘y was rahed for h('r fr<un tiie voluntary con- 
trilmtions of an admiring jiublic. Tbo loiii'ly lighthonse be- 
came (lie centre of attraction to thousands of curious and 
sytnpalhizing iravcllers; and Grace wais jiuivned, questioned, 
ami .‘'lured at lo an extent iJiat heemne a seihnis annoMincc to 
her gcnile and retiring .sjarit. J>ut in all this hot bla:o‘ of 
admiration, and in her improved fortune.s, she preserved unim- 
I'uired the simjdicity and modesty of her nature. Her liead 
was noi ill ibe lejist turned ht’ the w^orld-wide fiimc slic laid 
eaijied, or hj the Haltering caresses of the wealthy, the fash-* 
ionable, and the distingnidiod, which w’crc lavished upon her. 
Tlie meekness with whicli flu* hero her honors efjnalkal the 
coui'age wiiieh had woji ihoni. She resumed her fttri’nu’ way 
of life, and her aceut>toinefI dntit's, as (juielly as if nothing 
had hnpjiencd. Severe.! advaniageons oifer-^ rX marriage wiMV 
made to her, lint she dcelined them all : it-nai!y c.lleging Ikt 
determination not to loave her paveu!-; while iley live-.l. • 

Jhil slie was not hing destined lo enjoy tlie npplansi* she 
had carnf.'d, or the more sub-rtanrial tokens of regard wdiich 
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liatl boon bestowed u]K>n hei*. SIk; began to show symptofti'a 
of consumption towards the hitter part of 18 il ; and althouj^ 
all the means of restoration which the most affeotionate 
aiul the best medical advice could suggest were resorted 
she gradually declined, and breathed her last, in <^alm si^ 
mission to the will of God, October 20, 1812. Her Inncial 
was very numerously attended, and a monument lias been 
erected to her memory in Bamborough churchy. artl, wlaa ii she 
wjis buried. 

Sucli was Grace Darling — one of the lu'n/ines of liuuiaiiity 
— whose name is destined to live as long as {lie sympaAik*.^ 
and fitlections of humanity endure,. >Sueh eaba heniism as 
licrs — generously exerted tin* the g«iod of otliers — is one. 
of tlie noblest altribiites of the .soul of man. If had no jilloy 
of Idind animal passion, like the, bravery of a soldier on the 
held of battle, but il was bjtiritual, ecle.diul, and, we iimy 
reverently add, godlike, l^ever docs man app(‘ar inonj di.s- 
tirictly in the image of Jiis Maker than when, like (ho 
noble-hearted Omco DiuTmg, he deliberately exposes his 
own life to save the live.s of others. 


XXXIV. — SEX'miENTAL GEOGEAPITY. 

j Worm, 

Anthony Van Diemkn, governor of I>at:ivia, bad a dauiili- 
ter wliose name was Maria. Sim-e, slie was not only eJiarming 
fuid aeeom])li.shcd. but also the* only child of a rieJi papa, who 
\sas governor of the Dutch Ea^t Indi^’ , MuriaV image was 
inipress(‘fl on many, a h(*art, and she liad no lack of suitors. 
'J’inTe were grivit men among lliem; hut, with inaid<‘n-like 
])vrv<‘rsil v, ^laria most favored :i j»o(u* young sailor — a hand- 
sosC.o, de.-hing fi-.llow, who wa-> very skilful in bis business, but 
who had no jiockeis, or no U'-e for any. The, young .«allur’s 
name W'fi.s AJiel Jairscu 'rasman. He was devoted to Maria, 
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heart and son], Jiad c*x»‘IianjrO(l pledges ^vi(h her, and had 
hrunght matters to so serious a pass, thiU the ]>roii(l father 
determined to put the young adventurer quictiy and courte- 
ously out of sight: the doing so lie took to be a better and 
more fatlierly course than the institution of a family quarrel. 
Tliaf his IMaria should bect»ijie 31rs. Tasinau, he knew very 
well, was not for a nionient to bi‘ tliought of. 'Whoever won 
hit daughter must have wealth and a patent of nohility. She 
WU' lie lit male for a poor sailor. Tasman, however, could be 
easily di-ruis e,! iVom dangling alter her. 

'i’he jJataviaii irader> had at. that time a vague notion tliat 
iliere was a. vjjst <'ontiin*nl, an unknown austral land, some- 
where near tli" south pole; and Van Diemen determined to 
frunl Tasman our (o se<* about it. If he never came back it 
would not matter; but, at, any rate, he would be certainly a 
long time, goM<‘. ^’un Diemen tlierei<>re lilted out an expe- 
dition, ami ga\i.* the command of it to young Tasman. 

Otf the young fellow set, in tlie year If 42, and, like an 
enaniourcd .swain as he wits, the first new ground he discovered 
— a considerable stretclt of land, now forming a veay well 
known Kngli.'-h colony — he named after his deal* love, Van 
DicinenV Luml, ainl put Miss Van Diemen^s Christian name 
bc.-^ide her iKitronymic, by giving tlie name of ^laria to a small 
adjoining i.-land close to the suulh-eu.''icni extremity of the ncuv 
land. That lau<l. Van Diemen's Land, we have of date begun 
ve]*y generally to call after its discdvener, Tasmaniik 
^ Omtinuing hi.s journey southward, the young stiilor anchored 
his shi])s, on the 18tli of December, in a sheltered bay, 
which he calh-d iSLiodenarc’s (IMurdercr's) Hay, beeaiise the. 
natives there, ainu heil his ships and killed three of his iimn. 
Travelling on, lie reae.ht;.-, after some days, tlie islands which 
he calh'.d after tite TJiree King.-, because lie saw them on ilio 
feast of tlie JCpiphany ; * ;uul then, coming upon Xew Zealand 

• 

♦ The Efiiphauy is a church festi\;il, celchrated on the Tth of .Juiiuary, 
the iwclfUj (l;iy after CUiristruas. The Three Kittps are the wise men, who 
came to visit Hie infant Saviour. 

11 
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fwTTi tho non Ik lio oaIU*«I it. in n patriot io wny, aricr tin? ^:taf<*s 
of llollajirl, Stiit<ai Land; btil. lli.' fxlroinn norliHn’iJ ]K)iiH of 
it, a fine. ])old Jioadlaml jnttin^r out into tli*'* sen, titnait' a-^ liia 
lovo, ho ontiilod aprain Capo JMana; for ho had ♦‘OJif out 
ri'solvod not indeed to ‘’carvi* her naiin* <»n trunks of tr<*( 
hut to do his inistres-s the samo sort of honor in a way that 
■would he noblor, tnanlier. and moro <'n<hirin;r. Alo-r a Inn;^ 
aial prosptu’ous voya.*r<‘. hyoneortw<; njore ili*^i rrv i i l< s, 

Tasman anno hac;k to Ihitavia. lie h:i<l nion* tiian carie d hi- 
wife, for he Itad Wo?i for hirn-elf siahhai and lil'jh renown, 
court favor, rank, «and fortune. Governor Van l)i<*ineM a<’- 
(piiivd a famous soii-in-Iaw, and the niarrie*! life tn tljc lovers 
gliiled lm]>})ily away, with no more cro.-scs in \\< patli. 

Tasman did not make anotlier joum<‘y to New Zealand; 
it remained unvisited until 170‘,h wlit*n it was rediscovered ]»y 
Captain Cook, who very qui<‘kly recognized it as a portion of 
the land that lia-d been first scon by the love-lorn sailor. 


XXXV. — A CIIASK. 

JliSji Cmomr. 

AVttttin twenty years from the foundation of i lie village, the 
deer had already iM'Coine rare, and in a hrief later they 

had tied from the country. One of the hi'^t of ihe-c beautiful 
creatures sccti in th<.‘ wateivs of our lake oecadojied a cljasc of 
much interest, lliough under very different eircumstances from 
tlio'^e of a regular hunt. A pretty little fawn had heen hnaight 
in very young from the woods, and nursed and j)etted hy a 
lady in the village, until it had becf»i)u* as tjune as jiossible. It 
was graetdul as those little creatures always are, and so genllo 
and playful that it iM came a gn;at favorite, fidlowing the ditfer- 
enr members of the family about, caressed by the. neighbors, 
and -weleome cjvery where. 

One morning, after gambolling about as usual until weary 
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it tlirew itsrlf down in the sunshine, at the feet of one of its 
Irionfls, upon tlie steps of* :i store. There came ahjng a coun- 
trvuKin, who for scveml years had been a hunter by j)ursuit, 
iiiid who still ke])t several dogs; one of his hounds came to the 
village with liini on this oecosion. The dog, as it ajiproaclied 
iJie s)iot where the fawn lay, suddenly stopped ; the little ani- 
mal !»aw him and started to his feet. It had lived more than 
liairil> lifb, amo?ig rlaj dogs of the village, and had apparently 
In t all fear ol‘ thr*in ; but it seemed now to knotv instinctively 
tiiai an eii<*my was at hand. In an instant, a change came 
o\<‘r it, and ila*. gi'iilleman who related tlie incident, and who 
w.o' .■«iaa<lisig Ity at the moment, observed that he had never in 
jii> lit-* st‘en a finer sight than the suddeti arousing of instinct 
in the beautiful creature. Tn a second, its wliole character and 
appearance s<‘(‘med cliangcd; all its jwist habits were forgotten; 
every wild impulse wjks atvake; its head erect, its nostrils 
dilat<‘d, its eye flashing. ]n another instant, 1>efore the spec- 
tators had thouglit of the danger, before its friends could secure 
it, tli<‘ fawn was leaping wildly through the street, and the 
hound in full pursuit. 

Tiu' bv.sfandcrs were eagt'r to save it; several ]H*i>ons in- 
stant I3' (idiowed its track: the friends who ligd long f«al and 
fondl(*d it calling the name it had hitherto known, but, in vain. 
The. hunli r endc:\vored to whistle back liis dog. but with n<> 
better success. In half a minute, the fawn l»ad turned the fiivt 
corner, dallied onward towards the lake, and thrown itself inlp 
the wafer. Hut if f)r a moraeiit the startled creature belioN^ed 
itself safe in tin* cool bosom of the lake, it was soon uiid'*- 
eeived; tlie lioiuid followed in hot and eager cliase, w!iil<* a 
doz(‘n of flu* ^illage <log‘; joined wildly in the ])ur^ui^. (^)uiie 
a erow<l colleeled on the bank. — men, women, and chiUlreii. — 
anxious for the fal«’ of ilie little animal known t<» llieni all ; 
poim* tliniw tliejii, -elves into boats, hoping to int( rcej)l the 
hound belbre. lie reaeJied his prey; but the* pla.-iiing oi‘ tic* 
oars, Ili(* eager voices of the men and boys, and the liaiking 
of llie dogs, must hav<‘, filled the beating heart of’ the poor fawn 
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with terror and anguisii, as tlioujrli every croalure on the spot 
where it had once been (♦aresse<i and fondled liad suddenly 
tiirn(‘d into a deadly foe. 

Jt was soon seen that tin* little, animal, was directiu" its 
course ai'ross a hay towards the nearest borders of the fore>f ; 
and itnm(‘diately the. owner of (he. htmnd <‘ro.‘.-'e<l tlie. brid«(i, 
ruiminf^ at full speed in the sani<* dir(‘e(l(ai, liojuiiir lo stoj) his 
dog as he landed. On the fawn <wain. .as it iu'\< rswmn be- 
fore; its delicate l>cad scarce scmmi above (he wnier, hut h-aviug 
a disturbed tr«t‘k. Avhich betrayed eoiasc a!iU“ tt> fru -ud.s 
and enemies. As it approached the laud the exeiliug iiiOMest 
became intense. The hunter w'tis already on ihe >auic line 
shorCf caUiiig loudly and angrily to his diig; but the auijual 
secjned to have quitt'. forgotten his masM*rs voice in llie]u{ile-s 
pursuit. The taw'n touched the land : in oiu* leap it had 
crossed the narrow Ihie of beach, and in anoilier iintaiit it 
would reach the cover of the wood-. Tiie luamd j‘o!lo\vt‘<l, true 
to the scent, aiming at the saim^ spot on sliore ; his lua-tcr, 
anxious to meet him, had run at lull s{)eed, and Wiis now com- 
ing uj» at the most crltica.1 momeuL Wtoild the dog licarken to 
his voice, or could the hunter mudi him in tijue ti> sei/o ami 
coni ml him? A sliout from th*‘ \iihure b;mk pmcluiim'd that 
the faw'u had passed out of sight into forest ; ul the, >amo 
instant, the. hound, a-; he touched ihc laud, felt ilie luuucr’s 
strong ai’ju <'hirching his neck. The worst w.*is believed to l»e 
over; tljc fawn Avas leaping up the mountain siile., and its 
ciKMuy umler restraint. The other dogs, seeing their leudei 
cowt^d, AVerc easily managed. 

A niujiber of jjcisons, men and boys, di.sper-;(Ml thems'dve.s 
through ihe woods in seamh of the little creature, lug Avilhout 
faiecess; tliey all returned to the village, rej)orling that the 
animal Irid not hotm seen by them. Somt' persons thought 
tliat after the fright had jia'-rsed over it Avould return of its <»wii 
accord. It h.ad Avorn a pretty collar. Avitlj its owner's inimo 
engraved u]n<.ui it, so tliat it could easily be known from tiny 
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otlier fawn tliat utiglit Ik; straying about I lie woods. Bi-sfore 
many lioms bad passoil, a lamler prostmtod himself to the lady 
whose pet the little ereatni'e laid been, and showing a collar 
with her iiaim‘ on it, said that lie had been out iii4he •woods 
and >aw a fawn in the distance; the little aiiimtil, insteaxl of 
bounding away ns he lia<l expected, moved towards him ; he 
took aim, 1iro«l. and sIku it to the heart. When he found the 
collar about ii-i neck In* was very sorry that he had killed it. 
And •^o ilif; poor little thing died; one would have thought thtit 
terrible <‘haM‘ wtudd have made it afraid of man; but no, it 
J’orgot tlic (nil and namanbered the kindness only, and came 
to iiiei^t as a friend tin; hunter who shot it. It -was long 
mourned by its best fi-iend. 


XXXVI.— AFAR IN THE DESERT. 


Trikcu:. 

lT!i'nu<( VkiJtGLt WHS Viorti ia T’oxburglis»hire, in Scotian*!, iu 1788, ana «ll-d in 1834, 
Ho i<onv’ years in l^nilh Africa. IIo wroto a narr.'itivo of bis rtu^idcnco iu tbat 

ikiunfry, «:i'J ptiMirilu'd two v<.U»m*>s <vf lie alw) wrote much for periodicat 

publicjitlonH, ana v.iK f-r poine tin»- cailor of the annual .oa-U*'*! PrlendRliip’s OlTerlug. 
nia wriUngs have much merit, and his character was benevolent and energetic.] 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the siltmt Bush-boy alone by my side, 

When the sorrows of life the soul o'crcast. 

And, sick of the pre.<ent, 1 turn to the past; 

And tlie (n c is .siiil’uscd with rcgrettul tears, 

From tin* Ibnd recollections of former years; 

And tJie .4iadows of things that hii\'e long since fled 
Flit over the' brain, like tlie ghosts of the dead — 
Bright visions of glory that vanished t(^o soon — 
Day-dreams that dcp;irt(Hl ere manhood’s noon — 
AttaeTiiiK^nts by fate or by falsehood rel’t — 
Companions of early days lost or left — 

11 * 
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Aiid my nativt* kmd! whose imiglcul muno 
Thrills to my ln^art like rlectrie ilimic ; 

The home of my cluldhood — the haunts of my prime ; 
All til# passions and scenes of that i*apturoiis tinuf, 
When the feelings w'ore yonug ami the w^trld was new. 
Like the fresh bowers of paradise opening to view ! 

All — all now forsaken, forgoUou, or gone ; 

And I a lone exile, remembered of none, 

My high aims abandoned, anti good acts undone — 
Alveary of all that is under the sun ; 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert, afar from maiu 

Afar in the desei't I love to ride, 

With the silent Bii:?h-hoy alone by my side ; 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life. 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife, 

Th<.‘ proud man’s frown, and the biise man’s IV-tir, 

And the seoruor’s laugh, and the sunt*rm*’s tear, 

And malice, and meanness, and faLehood, and lolly, 
Disjjosc me to musing ami <lark imdiineholy ; 

When my bosom is full and my thouglils ai-e, high, 

And my soul is Sick wdth the hondmaifs sigh, 

O, thert^, lliere is freetlom, and jt>y, and f>ride. 

Afar in the desert alone to ride. 

•There is rapture to vault on the chainpiiig steed. 

And to bound away -with the eagle’s speed, 

Witli the death-franght firelock in my liand — 

The only law of the desert land ; 
l>ut ’tis not the. innocent to destroy, 

For J Imtc the huntsman’s savage joy. 

Afar in the dt.'sert I love to rld(% 

Whh the silent liu-h-boy alone by my side; 

Aw'.ay, away from the dwcdlings of men, 

By the wild deer’s haunUand tlie buffalo’s glen. 
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3iy viillovs reraoto, -whore the oribi* 

Wlicre t)ie gnu,* the gazelle, and the hartbeest * graze, 
And the genisbok * and eland,* unhunted, recline 
I>y the skirts of gray forests o’ergrown with -w'ild vine, 

And the clejdiant browses at peace in his wood, 

And the rivc^r horse, gambols unscared in the flood. 

And tlu‘ nilglity rhinoceros wallows at wdll 

In the Vley t where the wild tiss is drinking his fill. 

Afar in the. desert I love to ride, 

With ihit silent lhi.<li-boy alone b}^ my side; 
t)Vr tlie Ijrown Karroo, J where the bleating cry 
C)t*llie sjninghok’s* fawn sounds plaintively; 

Where th«‘ zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 

Jn litdd.-? .''(ddoin freshened by moisture or rain; 

And the fleet -f<>oted oHneh over the wa'^to 
Sjte(id>, like a Jiorsoman that travels in haste; 

And the vulture in circles wheels high overhead, 

Cii-eedy to soetit and to gorge on the dead; 

And the irrisly wolf and the bhrieking jackal 
Howl lor tludr prey at the evening fiill ; 

And the liend-like laugh o^hyenas grim 
Feai’fuUy startles the twilight dim. 

Afar in the desert 1 love to ridt', 

With tlie silent Bii.-h-boy alone by my side; 

Awuy — away, in lh<‘ wilderness vast, 

Wiiere the whit** man’s foot halli never passed, 

And tin* quivered Korauna, or l>ce.huaii, § 

Hath rarely cros.^ed, with las roving clan; 

• Tht* orilii, tlio juui, tho h:irtt»oost, tlic ijrinsbok, the eland, and the 
Bpriuj;l)i)k an- all aiiiin.vl:. of the •jeiiua antelope. Most of them are de- 
jBcribeU iu the Penny >l:njazii\e, ariicic AnieU>pe, 
t VIj'v, a pool of fresh water, 
i The Karroo is a de.sort plain of South Africa. 

§ The Bechnan and K\’r.'\nna are names of Hottentot tribes. 
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A region of om|)l.in(j»s, howling and drear, 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear ; 
Which Llie snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

And th<! hat ditling forth from Ids obi liollow stone; 
"Wlicre grass, nor lierb, nor shrub takes root, 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce l}»e foot. 

And the bitter intdoji, for Ibod and drink, 

Is the pilgrim’s fare hy the Salt Lake’s brink; 

A region of doubl, >Yliere no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook witli osiered sides, 

Nor reedy pool, nor mt)<sy Ibimtain, 

Nor shady trt*e, nor cloiid-caj>ped mono tain, 

Are found, to refresh ih*! aetbing eye ; 

But the baiTcu earth, and the burning sky, 

And the black horizon round and round, 

Without a living sight or sound, 

Tell to the heart, in its p(msive mood, 

That this is — Nut arc’s Solitude. 

And her«i, wliilc* the night-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 

As I sit apart ])y the caverned stone, 

Like Elijfili at Horeb’s cav^ alone, 

And feel as a moth in tlie mighty hand 

That pjiread the hcfivcns and heaved the land,— 

A “ still small voice” eoiuos through the wild, 

Like a father consoling his fretful child, 

Which banishes bitlenie>s, wrath, ami fear — 
Saying, “Man is distant, rut (Jod is near.” 
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xxxm— THE THREE SONS. 

MODI.TttT£. 

|Th<' U<-v. .TijHx M ifi.TRiE. au English clM-gyman, is tho author of My Brother’s 
(iiav.- aijil olhiT I’of-rus. The £>t‘eam of Life and other I’oeniR. They aro gram ful and 
jiU-iifeiug iiroilucUons, of a jiure luorul tone, and expiutssing umoli tenderiioss of feeling.} 

I HAVE u son, a little son, a boy just live years old, 

Witli eyes ot* t hou/^Iitlul eaniestncss, and mind of gentle mould. 
'J'liey toll me tliat unusual grnee in all Ins M'ays appears ; 

Tlitit my oliild ifigrave and wise of Jieart beyond bis childish 
yrjM-s. 

I cannot say bow this tuny bo ; I know his faeo. is fair. 

And yet his s\v(‘(.*t(*sl eomeliness is his sweet and seiious air; 

I know hi< Ii<*art is kind and fond, I know he lovelh me, 

Jliit loM'th yet his mother more, with gratoliil fervency; 

IhU that whicli others most admire is the thought which fills 
iiis mind; 

The food lor grav(% impiiring spe<*eh lie every 'where doth find. 
Straii^re qm^siions doth lie iisk of me, whtni w(? togetln‘r walk ; 
lie scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children talk. 
Nor cares la* much for childish sj»orts, dotes not on bat or ball, 
Hut looks on muuliood*s ways a«d works, and aptly mimics all. 
His liule licart is busy still, and oftentimes perplexed 
A\"ith thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts about the 
next. 

He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she teaches him to pray; 
Aiid strang<', and sweet, and solemn, then, are the woi'ds whieli 
he will say. 

O, slumld my gmil le child be sjiared to manhood's years like me, 
A holier and a wiser man 1 trust that lie will be; 

And avIk'u 1 look inlo his eyes, and press his thoughtful brow, 
I dare not lliink what I should leel, v,'cr(‘ i to lose him now. 

1 have a son, a second s^bn, a simple child of three ; 

J'll not d'‘cla.re liow bright and fair his little features be, 

How silver sweet those tones of his when lie prailles on my 
knee : 
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I do not think his light-blue eye is, like his brotlier’s, keen, 
Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his has ever been ; 
Bat his litUe heart’s a fountain j»ure of kind and tender feeling; 
And his every look's a gleam of light, rich dtjplhS of love 
revejiling. 

Wlien he walks with me, the country folk, who pass us in the 
street, 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild and 
sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all, and yet with cheerfol tone 
Will sing his little song (»f love, when left t *S}M»rl alone. 

Ilisf presence is like sunshine sent, to gla^hlen home iinti hearth, 
To (jomiorl us in all onr grirfs, and sweeten all our niirtJi. 
Should he grow up to riper years, Cunl grant his luNirt in;ry 
prove 

As sweet a home for lieavenly grace as no\\‘ for earthly love: 
And if, beside his grave, the tears oiir a<‘hing eyes niu>i <lim, 
God comfort us for all the love that w»^ si)a!l Jose in him. 

I have a son, a third sweet son; his age I cannot t(*ll, 

For they Veckoii not by years and inoiulis wlien* Im is gone to 
dwell. 

To us for fourteen anxious months hisijiiant sniih'swen' givrai, 
And then he bitl fanwell to earth, and weiu, to live in heaven. 
1 cannot tell what form lii> is, what looks he weareth now, 
Nor guess how bright a glorycrowns his. shining serapli brow; 
The thoughts tliat fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he doth 
feel, 

Are numbered with Ihe, secret things which God will not reveal. 
But I know (for Grul hath told me. this) thrit he is now at rest, 
Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s loving l)r<‘ast : 
I know his spirit feels no inor<‘ this weary load of iloli, 

But. his sleep isble.'Se.d with endless dreams of joy forever fresh. 
1 2:now the angels fold him close, ben^IRth thtdr glittering wings, 
And soothe him with a song that hriaithes of h(;aveii’s divinest 
things. 
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I know that, we fihall meet our babe (Iiis mother dear and J) 

Where God fur aye shall wipe away all tears from every eye, 

Wliare’er befalls liis brethren twain, his bliss can never cease; 

'I’lieir lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain peace. 

It intiy be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from bliss may 
sever, 

Ihit, if our own y)oor faith fail not, lie must he ours forever. 

When we lliink of wdiat our darling is, and what we still 
must be ; 

Wli(?n we muse on that w'orld’s perfect bliss, and this world’s 
misery ; 

Wlio^wo# groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this grief 
and pain, — 

0, we’d rather lose our otlier two than have him here again. 


XXXVITI. — COMBAT BETWEEN THE KNIGHT OF THE 
LEOPABD AND SALADIN. 


Scott. 

{Watti R Scott tmrn in Eilinlmnyh, Angrist 15, 1771, nnU diod at Abbotsford, 
Si'jitfiiilwr -1. ISIVJ. In 1792 ho wRh calU'd to tli.» Si-ot<’h bar a*? au advocato; but ho 
niH'h* l-ut littl" in hi«< rniti'vviiin, iHiiU): rkjii allured from it by rUa liijjher 

. I't’ lin niiur'-. Aftfi- hminc: v'ntt>',n wnd iA'hli«bed a fow fuptive pim'S, 
and «'<lit''d a coDiv'tion «.r liftvh'v IkiIIh'Is, bo brnko tipoii tbo w<»r!d. in IsOo, Tviih hia 
l^rtv nf (h.. ba.st v ha h was n*. «-ivod v itli a burst of admiratinu alnnist witU- 

iMM iMnill' I in liirrary This was fclluuvd l»y Marmi )U and Tbo Liuly of ttio 

Jaikf, \Nb,.-Si a ldrd to Ihn aufbor’s n-pulntiim, aud by IJokcby and Tho Lunl of tlio 
laics, wliicli fairly fiiistaluod it. Thoso were unlike iirjy tlnUK that had pro- 

ofded lln ni. Tlicir v. I' lticati'sn w.'i’ easy and j;nireful. tbout-'h soinetimes slovonly; 
their «t.\lcw!LM orn'Pirclie and »VMd'riSi*d; their pirture.s were ^rlowinR and faithful; 
the cli.jr.Ti rt'rs arnl Incident-* were f^•e^h and sfartlin};; and in the battle scenes there 
wa.s H jmn.T of paintin;? which nAalJcd tJio patr**3 of ihain>r. The nlioh* civilisce,! 
World nwn up t( I erect with iidmirutitui rho pix-t who trau.spiirted them to Ihc lakes 
and moniitnin-'f (»f Scnllnnd. Introduced them to knights and iii'tss-tn.epers, mul thiTUcd 
their Worn besnuiH wilh s.-enes (»f wild advontun* ami I.iwles.'i \j. lem-e. Sei.lt lield 
undisputed p(>s.‘*e‘irtiiin of th(' jnMdical IhniUe until L,'rdIljrou ili.'j'Utcd 11 with him, 
and won « popularity inoro itjteiis.*, if not more wide. 

But these briliiant and sucee.<sfuJ pneiiiswere hardly more than an introduelion 
ScoU'-s literary career. Inl>fl4 tlicie .appeared, vitlumt any preiiiufnury iinuoiiucc- 
niAUt. and anonymoimly, a novel enlled \\ averley. wbieh .soon attracted urc.it aUention, 
and gavo riso to much Bpceulati.ni .Ts to its autliorsliip. This was the he;::im\in'!: of that 
splendid series of works of ficliou eomnu'nly culh'd the Wavcrley novels, wliieh con* 
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lUniicd to bo punred forth in rapid su^'Cflsnion till 1827. Prom tho llrct, tbero waa retj 
Httlo donbt that Scott was tli« author of tiips© urorka. nithongh they wcro publii^ht’d 
without any namo; and when tiip avowal waa mado In 1S27. it took nobo«iy by sur- 
prise. 0f tht) gro&t powers put forth iu thoM) novels of their liumeuRe poimUrity — 
aud of the inDuonce they ha't* exerted, and arp still exerting, upon literature, it M ip't 
necessary to (qaaik, nor could such :i subject l»o disenwed in a notice like this, Adini- 
rahle a.s the whole serii* is, tlunv is .a power, a fi'cshu’esm and an originality la tlie 
earlier ones, such ns (toy ,^^antlerm!; and The Antiquary, where tlie sci‘iu;ry and 
nliara-ters art.- Scotch, which give iheiu a marked superiority oror their younger 
broth ren. 

Bci)ide-s his poejna and Movels. Scott wrote a Life of Niq^deon, various cuh'^r hinp- 
raphhi'j, and many works ht\«ides. Ho w.hs a man of Inmn'iise literary iuduhtry, and 
his wrltiugs dli eigbij’-clght volumes of small oetiivo sixe. All this did net ])reveut 
hi*f discharging fiuthfuHy the duties of u citic**u. a tather of a family, and (for U!.iny- 
3 cars) of a tnogirtmic. 

Scott’s Ufia has been written b.y his sam-in-l.ov. Is'ickhiirt; and it is a truthful rt'-corU 
of what ha was and what ho did. lib wum h noble nature, on the whoit^ vs it lgy^v uoh 
ttv lovo and much to admin*. He :i warm frii ud. nuwf. aff>*eti(>nftti' In his dBesllo 
rclathm.H, an4l ever ready to do yiid jods to thos,c who stornl iu nood of tlient. After 
his first Utorar,v successes, b*j Ihed U’fore the put.lJi; eyt*; and since his ileMh, his 
whole lifb andheiiig havtv been osp'*sc»l tt> the gmicral •niy.i*. and there .ire fiov Du's 
on record that woulsi War such au ordeal Ix-ttfr, 

In flouwqup.nce of a susuet and iuiiri’*e pavtuership vn’th a f»r1nt**r und puMisher, 
*EcuU Itucame a 1>nui(ruptat lliengf* <»f llftv-i've. Jh’ met thb biew with nu hi i uie spirit, 
Hisl addressed himself to the hiak i*f di*«*}i}<rj:ing the llabililics fig.iin.d him with a 
moral enei'iiiy which was noUxing kiss than sublime. The amount of work he did 
between this slate and that of his death is fetirfiti to (‘iMjtwuphiti*. Ur- life was, short- 
ened by bis ex«*e«sive toila: but h« acwmiplishcd wliat be iii'«i|»''sc*'l t * hims'-lf, Hl-v 
debts, materially diminished liefom his death, have since been eutiri*ly ilisi haijifd by 
the profits on his collocUd works. In tliis |Kiril**n of his lii'.-, fcct.dt's ciianwter shines 
with a moral grandeur far alwvo all raero lib-rarj' fame. 

Ekvtt was made a liaronet in 162) b 

This extract is from The Taibautn. one of tin- T.ile.u r.f the Hnisadcrs, piibli«hod in 
1826. The Saracen knight turns oat to l>e th«* «'h braf ed « asi. rn sultan, Saladiii, who 
plays an important port iu the sulismittout action of the 


The burning sun of Syria bad not yot attaaned its liiglipsfc 
point in the horizon, when a knight of liio Redcross, who Lad 
left hi.s di.stant iiorlheni home, and jtamMl ilio liosi of the 
cribsaders in Palestine, wa< pJtoing slowly along ihc sand}'' 
de.'^ert.s which lie in tlie vicinity of the Dead Sea, or, a.^ it is 
called, the Lake AspliaUitcs, where the wave.s of thi* JoiTlan 
pour themstdve.-^ intt» an inland sea, from which llierc is no 
di.scharge of tvaters. 

<Tho w^arlike pilgj’im laid toiled among clids and precipices 
during the earlier pari of tlie morning; more lately, issuing 
from those rocky and dangerous deUIc.s lie ha<l (mlercd upon 
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that great. ])l:iin, where the ascctirsed cities provoked, in ancient 
the direct and di*eadtul vengeance of the Omnipotent. 

The toil, the. thirst, the dangers of the way, were forgotten, 
ns the traveller recalled the fearful catastrophe which had 
converted into an arid and dismal wildeniess the fair and 
fertile, valley of Siddtm, once well watered, even as the 
garden of the Jx>r*l, now a punched and blighted wiisle, con- 
demned to eternal st(irility. 

Upon this scene of desolation the sun shone with almost 
intolerable splendor, and all li\'ing nature seemed to liave 
hidden itself from the rays, excerpting the solitary figure which 
moved ihi-ongh the fiitfiiig sand at a foot*s pace, and appeared 
ihfi sole bi’eathing thing on the wi^e surface of the plain. 
The dress of the rider and the .accoutrements of his liorso 
w(‘re pec,nliaj'ly unlit for the tniveller in such a country. A 
coat ol* linked mail, with long sleeves, plated gauntlets, and a 
Steel breastplate, had not l)ecn est(?<?med a siifficient weight of 
armor ; tlnu'c was also his triangular shield suspended round 
his nock, and his barred beln»et of steel, over which he had a 
hood and collar of mail, winch was drawn around the war- 
rior’s shoulders and throat, and filled up the va-cmiey between 
the liauberk and the liead-j uece. Ills lower limbs were sheathed, 
like his body, in ll(*xibh‘ mail, secuiing tlie legs and thighs, 
while the feet rested in plated shoes, which (‘orresponded with 
the gauntlets. A long, broad, straight-shaped, doublo-cdgcfi 
falchion, wdth a handle formed like a cross, coiTesponded with 
a stout poniard on the other side. The knight also bore, 
secured to liis saddle, with one end resting on his stirrup, the 
long steel-licaded lance, his own proper w'capon, M'hich, as lie 
rodt;, projected backwards, and dis]>laycd its little peniioncclle,* 
'to dally with the faint breeze, or droj) in the dead calm. To 
this cumbrous equipment must be added a surcoatf of em- 
broidered cloth, much frayed and worn, w'liich was thus far 

* Pennoncellc, a smull flag or banner. 

Surroat, an overcoat, 

V2 
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iisofitl, that it excliii^ed the burning rays of the s!in from the 
arniop, which they would otherwise have rendered intolerable 
to tlie weartT. The surcoat bore, in several places, tlie aims 
of the owner, although much defaced. These st^emed to be a 
couebant* leopanl, with the motto, “I sleep — wake me not.” 
An ouiliiu* of the same device miglrt be traced on Ids sliield, 
thoiigli many a blow" had almo'^t etlaced the jiainung. The 
flat top of his cumbrous cyliudrictil helmet wi^s unadoi’in-d 
witli any crert. In retaining their own unw'ieldy defensive 
armor, tlie northern crusmlci'S seemed to set at dediamn? ibe 
nature of the climate and country to which they were eonu‘ 
to w ar. 

The ac(‘outrcme.nts of tlic horse w’ere scarcity less n!a-''ivf* 
and unwieldy than those of the rider. The animal had a 
heavy saddle jdated with steel, uniting in front with a species 
of breastplate, luid behind witli defensive annor made to cover 
tb'^ loins. Then there was a steel axe, or hammer, ealh d «a 
mac(!-of-arms. and which liung to the saddle 1 h)W' ; tiui reins 
were secured by chain w'ork, and the front stall of the bi'idle, 
was a steel jdate, witli apertures tor the eye-< jirnl nostrils, 
having in the midst a short, sharp pike, projecting from tlic 
forehead of the horse like the horn of the fabulous uuicm'ri. 

But habit had rnade^ the enduranee of*tbis load of ]»:moply 
a .Noeond nfUiire, both to the knight and Ids gallant c!i:irg<‘r. 
Numbers, imlred, of the w'esUTU warriors who hurried to 
Palestine died ere they became inured to {lie ladling climate ; 
but there were others to whom that ciinuite became iimocent, 
and even friendlj', and among this fortunate number was 
the .solitary horseman who now lravers<‘d the bordp'r of the 
jJead Sea. 

Nature, whicli card his limb.s in a mould of uueominon 
strength, fitted to wear liis linked hauberk with as much ease 
as if the, meshes liad been hjrmed cif coluvcks, bad (uidowed 
hill* with a constitution as strong as liis linfbs, and which bjulc 

* Couch:uit, a tftrm in lif^raMryjapijlit'd to sniimaL^, rcxircscnlod, in cotttg 
of arms, us lyin" down, witb tbe bcjitl raiM'd. 
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defiance to ;ilmost all clian^s of climate, as well as to fatigue 
and privations of every kind, llis dis]:)Ositioii seemed, in 
some degree, to ];)artake of the qualities of his bodily frame ; 
and as the one possessed great strength and endurance, unit<’d 
'With tiie power of violent exertion, the other, under a calm 
and uiidisturb(*.d semblance, ha<l much of the fiery and cnthu" 
siaslic love of glory which constituted the principal attribute 
of the, renowned Norman line, and had nmdcrcl tiiein sever- 
(‘igiis in every corner of Europe where thc}^ luid drawn their 
adventurous >\voivU 

>.'ature laid, however, her demands for rcffcshmcnt and 
repo-:c, ev<'ti on the iron frame and patient dispo.-ition of the 
Knight of the Sleeping Leopard ; mid at noon, \vhen the Dead 
S<‘a hi}' at. some distance on his rigut, he joyfully hailed the 
sight of tivo or lhr<*e palm trees, which arose, hc'sidi*. the well 
wliii’h was assigned for his midday station. His good liorse, 
too, which had ploddi'cl forward with the sternly endurance of 
his mast(u\ now lifted Itis head, cxi«tudcd his nostrils, and 
iiuickem^d his pace, as if he .snufied afar oil* the living watcj's, 
which inark(‘il the place of repose and refreshment. But 
labor and danger were ilooimal to intervene ere the horse or 
lioj scninn rcaclu^d the desired spot. 

As the Kiiiglft of the Couchant Leopard continued to fix 
his eyc.s attentivtdy on the yet distant cluster of palm trei^s, it 
scfTncd 1,0 him as if some oliject iviis moving among llimn. The 
dj.^iant fonii separated iusulf irom the trees, which parllyhid its 
motions, and ndvanced towards the knight Avith a spe<*(l Avliich 
soon show'cd a mounted horseman, Avhoin his turbmi, long 
spear, iind green caftan float iiig in the wind, on his nearer 
upjiroacb, jirovivl to bo a ,Sarm*cii cavalier. **ln the desi^rt,” 
sailli an Kaslta-n ]»rov<*r]», “no man ineet.s a friiuid.” Tiie 
enisadi'i* wtis, totally indiiVerent w’b<*tln*.r the inhilcl, w ho iu)v/ 
approaclced on bis gallant barb, as if borne on the wing.s of an 
eagle, came as friciul or foe — perluij)s, as a vowed cbaminon 
of tlie cross, h(» might vat her liave jirefeiTed the latter. He 
disengaged Ids lance from his saddlt*, seized it Aviili the right 
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hand, ^daccd it in rest witli its |)oint half elevated, gathered 
up the reins in th(j left, wakt'd liis liorse’s mettle with the 
spur, laiid j>reparcd to eneonnior the sU'anger with the culm 
scll-coniidence belonging to the victor in mjiriy contests. 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an Arab 
horseman, managing his steed more by his limbs, and tJ»c inflec- 
tion of his body, than by any use of the reins, wliieh hung 
loose in his left huTjd ; so that he was enabled to wield the 
light round buckler of tlu‘ skin of the rhinoceros, ornamt‘nle<l 
wiih silver loops, wliieli he wore on his arm, s\vingiug it as if 
he meant to op}>o>e it< slender circle to the iomidnbic thru'^t 
of the western lance. Ilis own long S})ear was not eouchtal 
or lev<‘lled like, lliat of his antagonist, but grasped by thr* 
middle with his right hand, and brandishtfd at annV length 
above liis head. As tlie cavalier apj^roaclied Ids enemy at full 
career, he se(’me<l to expect that tlic Kniglit of the Leopard 
wotild put his horse to the gtillop to encounter him. 

But llie Clirislian knight, w'cll acquainted with t!»e customs 
of Eastern warriors, did not mean to exhaust Itis good hoi‘-e* 
by any unnecesstiry exertion; anti, on the contrary, made a 
dead halt, confident that if tlie enemy advanced to tlie, aelnal 
sho(*k, his own weight, and that of liis j^>ow<’rtiil cliargei*, 
would give him }5uflicient''advuntag^e, without tl»e additional 
uumientura of rapid motion. K<jually son^ihlc and apprehen- 
sivo of siudi a pwibable. result, the Saraevn cavalier, wdieii he 
had fq>ppoac.hed towards the Christian within ttriee the, length 
of his laiicc, whi^elod his steed to llie. left with iniinitahle 
dexterity, and rode twice around his antagonist, w’ho, turning 
witliont quitting hi.s ground, and jmesentin^ his front con- 
stantly to his ('Ueiiiy, frustrated his attenq»irt to attack him on 
an unguarded point; so that the Saracen, wheeling his Imrse, 
was fain t»> retreat to tlie di.'-tan<‘e <d' a Innelrcd y;n-d;.. 

A second lime, like, a hawk alta<*king a Inu’on, the healheu 
renf wMjd the charge, and a secoJid time w^as fain to relroat 
without coming to a close struggle. A third tiuu‘. he, ap- 
proached in the same manner, when the Cliri.>tian knight, 
desirous to tcrininalc tliis illusory wariiire, in which he niiglit 
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at Icjigtli have been worn out by tlie actirity of his foeman, 
suddenly seized the mace which hung at his saddle bow, and, 
with a strong hand and unerring aira, hurled it against the 
lieinl of the emir ; for such, and not less, his enemy appeared. 
The Saracen was just awiin^ of the Ibrmidahle missile in time 
to iiUcr[>os<» his light buckler Iwitwixt tlie mace and his head ; 
but the violence of the blow forced the buckler down on his 
turlian, and though that defence also coatrihuted to deaden its 
violence, the Saracen was beaten from his horse. Ere tlie 
Christian could avail lumself of this mislia].), his nimble foe- 
man sprang from the ground, and. calling on his steed, wliich 
instantly returned to his side, he leape<l into his seat without 
touching the stirrup, and regained all tin? ad\autage of which 
the Knight of liic Leo])ard hoped lo deprivi'. him. 

l»uL the latter had in tlie mean while recovered his mace, 
and the Eastern cavalier, who r<‘mei»l)er(‘d the strength and 
dexterity with which his unfagoni^t laid jiiimM it, se<’mcd to 
k<v?p cautiously out of reach of timt wea])on. ol‘ which he^ liad 
so lately felt the force ; while he showed his purpose of 
Avaging a distant warfare with missile wcaponwS of his owm. 
Plant Ing Lis long spear in the sand at a distance from the 
scents of combat, he strung with great tiddress a vshort bow, 
which he carriial at his back, and putting his horse to the 
gallop, once more described tw'o or three cii*cles, of a wider 
extent tJian forniorly, in the course of which lie discharged 
six aiTo^vs ;it the Christian with such uneriing skill, that the 
goodn(;ss of his harn(*<s alone stuped him from being wcuindwl 
in as many places. Tbc seventh shaft apparently found a Jess 
iHTfect part of the aniitir, and the Clirislian dropped heavily 
from his horse. 

Hut what was the surprise of the Saracen, wlien, <lisinonnling 
t<j (‘xainine the condition of Ids pro- 1 rate cuciny. hii found lilm- 
sclf suddenly -within the grasp of the EiiropCcJi, who had liad 
recourse to this urtitice to bring his enemy witldn his iviich. 
Even in this deadly grapple, the Saraoeu was sav(‘d h}^ Ids 
agility and presence of mind. He unloosed tlie r-word belt, 
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in wliicli the ICnight of the Leopard had fixed liis hold, and 
thus eluding his fatal grasp, mounted his horse, which seemed 
to watch his motions with the intelligence, of a human being, 
and again rode off. But in tlie hist, encounter the Saracen 
liad lost his sword and liLs quiver of arrows, both of which 
were attaclicd to the girdle, whieh he was ohligtid to abandon, 
lie had also lost liis turban in the sti*uggle. These disadvan- 
tages rffcemed to incline the Moslem to a truce : he approached 
the Christian with his right hand extended, but no longer in a 
menacing attitude. 

“ There is truce betwixt our nations,” he said, in the lingua 
franca commonly u.-sed for the purpose of communication with 
the cru.saders ; ‘Mvhcrcfore should then* be war betwixt thee 
and me ? Let ibero peace betwixt us.” 

‘‘I am well conicjit(Ml,” anstvt-red he of the Coufbant, Lf;(»p- 
ard ; but what security dost tliou offer that thou wilt observe 
the truce?” 

“The w'ord of’ a lbl]<nv<*r of the Prophet was never broken,” 
an.‘iw<’re<l tlie emir. It is thou, brave Xazarinc, from wlii/in 
I should demand security, did I not know that trea>on sekloni 
dwells 'with ('ourage.” 

The erusadt*!’ felt that the coniideiice of the Moslem made 
him ashamed of his own doubts. 

“ By the cross of my swoixT,” he said, laying his hand ou 
the weapon a.s he spoke, " 1 will bo true companion to thee, 
Saracen, while our fortune wills llial wc remai|L in company 
together.” 

By Mohammed, I’ropliet of God, and by Allah, God of 
the Propliet,” j*eplied his late foeinaiu “there is not treaclu ry 
in my h<*art towards thee. An<l now wa‘nd ive to yon<bu* 
fountain, for the hour of rest is at hand, and llu; stream hod 
hardly touched luy lip W'hon 1 wa.s called to battle by thy 
a]>j>roach.” 

Kniglit of the CoucJiant Leopard yielded a ready and 
courtcou.s a.’^.s^^nt; and the late foes, without an angry look or 
gesture of doubt, rode side by side to the little cluster of 
palm trc?ee. 
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XXXIX.— TIIE LAST DAYS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


LoOKUArvT. 

[Th« Life <>f f'cdtt hy hw sou-in-Iaw, Joun Oraaos LooKRAnT, is oijo of tho jucwt d.v 
Uitbitui l»ix>ks in th« lauji;uuj;o: ia at) parts lull of interest, v.hicli l>fCouiL'S of a iiieJaa- 
Ol|)otyca»t towanlrt tla* cl^we. I^K-khart was a uiau of lirilliaat literary p< *.vei's, U© 
vruto Faleritifl. Maithew WaM, Adam Blair, and Itrginald Bulton. all novr l«; liter’s 
J^itters, a seriiiH of Nketchea of isootob s^ioiety aud of eniineut men in Scotland; and a 
Volnme of ti-amslati iMH from Ibo Spani.''h U:kllad.f. Ho wa^ alr-o a Imiueut iKulributor 
to tho earliur nuxnbortt of Blackwood's Maiiozino. lie died in lisol. Ko hud been for 
many years editor of the Quarlet ly Review. 

lu cuu8H<{Tietii‘e of Sir Walter Scott*s declluint; licalih, he had paased tho winter of 
1S.11-S ill Italy; but with very little Imnofit. lu ,)u«c. 1S3'2. while (ni Uia way home, 
he had an attack of apoplectic paralyids, from w'hich he ne\ur rullicd. t)u the iftli of 
July he reached Ivliriburgti, in a state of almost eutiro iu.<irn!!it'iiity. The e:<tract 
begins with his n*nutv«l lo his own house ai Abl.i»t>tonl. Abbotriford is about fm-ty 
miles south-east of Edinburgh, ou ttu^ Twe^'d. Tho Gain Uuws into the TworJ iieiir by.] 

At a very early hour on the morning of* Wc(hK‘.<day, the 
11th, w'o itgain placed him in his carriage, aihl ia' lay in tJie 
Fame tor[)id state daring the first two stages on the ro;ul to 
Twoedsuh*,. But as v.e asceiuhal the vale of tlu*. Gala he 
began to gaze about him, and by degrees it was ob\ ious that 
he was I’ecognizing the features of that tiuniliar landscape. 
Presently he murmured a mime or two — “(hila Water, siin ly 
— Bnckholm — Torwoodlee.” As we rounded the hill at 

Ladliope, and the outlines of the Eildons burst on him, he 
became, gi*eatly ex(SJled ; and wheiii turning himself on tin', couch, 
his eye caught at length his own towers, at the distance of a 
mile, he sprang up witli a cry of delight. The river being in 
a flood, we hod to go round a few miles by Melrose bridge ; 
and during the time this ocinipicd, liis woods and house b(.*ing 
within j)r<%»eet, it required occasionally both Dr. Watson's 
Btrengtli and mine, in addition to Nieoison*s,t to keep liun in 
the carriage. After jiassiog tho bridge, the road for a i*ouple 
of miles loses sight of Abbol.dbrd, and he relapsed into his 


• Torwoodlco is a country seat near Abbotsford. Buckholm is an old 
tower. 

t Nicolson was Sir Walter Scott^s servant.. 
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BtKpor; but on gaining tlio bank immodiately above it, his 
excitement became ungovernable. 

Mr. J-.ai<llaw* wjis waiting at the i)orch, and assisted ua in 
lifting him inlo the dining room, wlwj-e liis bed liad been prc- 
j)an*d. lie .'-at bewildered for a lew moments, ami then rest- 
ing his eve on I.aidluw, sai<l, “ lla, AVIlUe Laidlaw! O man, 
liow olbm have I tlioiight oi'you!” By this time his jdogs bad 
a-'CMiiisb-d about Ids chair; they began to fawn u]Km him and 
iiek Ids hands, and he alteniaLely sobbed and smiled over them, 
until sl»*ep o|i|uvss(*d him. 

Dr. AViJtson. having eonsiiltcd on all tilings with AB*. Clark- 
son t and his fatlun*, resigned the patient to them, and rcturne<l 
to Ivondon. None of (hem could have any ho{>e, hut tliat of 
soothing irritalion. Ileeovery was no longer to he thought of. 
And yet something like a ray of liOj»e did break in upon us 
next morning. Sir AValter awoke perfeetly conscious where 
ht* was, and ex])r(‘ssed an ardent wish to be carried out into 
Ids garden. AVe, jn-oeiired a Bath chair from lluntly Burn, J 
and Laidlaw ainl J wlHM‘h*d him out before his door, and u]) 
jiml down for some time on tlie tuif, and among tljc rose beds, 
ilicn in full bloom. Tiic grandchildren admired the new 
veldele, and would l»e helping in their way to f)U.sh it about, 
lie sat in silence, >miilng placidly on them and the dogs their 
eom])ani(ms, and now and then wlmiring the house, the screen 
of the garden, and the 116wci*s and trees. 3^»y and by h(i cou- 
vciFscd a little, veiy composedly, with us; said h(i was happy 
to be at home; that he felt better than he liad ever done sineii 
lie left it, and would perhaps diMippoint the doctors, after all. 

Uo then desired to he wheded through bis ro^s, and we 
moved liirn leisurely for an hour or more up and dewm tin* hall 
and the great library. “ 1 liave seen much,” he kept sa} ing, 

* Mr. Lnifllaw, a worthy .aucl intcllifjfcnt man, to whom Scott was much 
ttf tallied, was tlio m.urii;or of his nslatc. 

t Mr. Clarkson avus a surgeon. 

X Ilunlly Burn is a cottage on the estate of Abbotsford, then occupied 
by Sir Adam Ferguson, a friepd of ScotFs. 
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“ ?)Ut liotTiing like my ain house ; give me one turn more.** 
He was gentle as an infant, and allowed himself to be put to 
bed again the moment we told liim that we thought he liad 
had enough for one day. 

l^ext rnoiuing he wtis still belter. After again enjoying tlie 
Bath chair for perhaps a couple of hours, lie desired to be 
dnwn into the libra-r}’ and pliuicd by the central window, (hat 
he iniglit look down upon the Tweed. Here he expres (‘d a 
wish that I should read to him.; and wdicn I a^ked Irom what 
boi)k, lie said, “Need you ask? There is but one.” I chose 
lilt! fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel; lie ri>tencd with 
mild devotion, and said. wh(xi I had done, “ Well, this is a great 
comfort ; 1 have followed you distinctly; and I feid as if I W'ere 
yet to be myself again.” In this placid frame he w^as again 
put to bed, and had many hours of soil shnnhi'i*. 

On the third day Mr. Laidlaw and 1 again^ wlieeled him 
about the small piece of lawm and shrubbery in front of the 
bouse for some time; and the weather biung delightful, and all 
the richness of summer around him, he seemed to taste fully 
the balmy inliiienecs of nature. The sun getting very strong, 
w'C halted the chair in a slnuly corner, ju^t w ithin the verge of 
his verdant arcade around the court w all ; and breathing the 
coolness of the spot-, he said, “ Read me some amusing thing ; 
read me a. bit of Oabbe.” I brought out the first volume of 
his old favorite that I could lay hand on, and turned to what I 
rtMiiembered one of his most favonte passages in it — the 
description of the arrival of the iilayers in the borough, lie 
listened w^itb great interest, and also, as I soon perceived, with 
great curiosity. Every now and then he exclaimed, “ Capital 
— excellent — very good — Crabbe has lost nothing;” and ^ve 
were too well satisfied that he considered himself as hearing a 
new prodiKJtion. 

On the moruing of Sunday, the loth, he was again taken 
out into the little ]>le.asLire-grimiid, and got as far a-^ Ills favoi+te 
terrace walk between the garden and the river, from which he 
seemed to survey the valley and the hills wdth much satisfac-* 
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tion. On n^entering the house he desired me to read to him 
from the New Testament, and after that he again called fur a 
little of Crabbe ; but whatever I selected fi*oiu that pout seeme4 
to be listened lo as if it made part of*some new volume put>* 
lidli(*d wliilc he was in Italv. lie attended with this sense of 
novelty oven to the tale of Pliehe Daw^son, which not many 
mouths before he could have repeated every lino of, and which 
1 eIiON(^ for one of these readings, because, as i.-^ known to every 
one, it had formed the last sola<^ of Mr. Fox's death bed. Oa 
the contrjiiT, his recollection of whatever I read from tl»e Dible 
appeared to he lively; and in the afternoon, wli«‘n we made 
his grandson, a child of six yearns, .repeat some of Dr. Watts’s 
hymns by his ehair, he .seemed also to reiiK'inber lliem per- ' 
fecriy. That evening he heard the chureJi .•'(irvice, and wlien 
I was about to elo<e the lxK>k, said, *• AVliy do you omit the 
Visitation for the Sick?” whidi 1 added accordingly. 

On Monday In* remained in bed, and seemed extremely 
feeble; but alier bn'aklast on Tuesday, tlui 17tb, he apj>eared 
revived soiri(‘wlial, and was again wheeled about on tlie turf. 
Pre-iently he 1‘ell {u-icep in his cliair, and after doiiiug for per- 
haps lialf a:) Ikmit, started awake, .and shaking tJie plaids W‘e 
had put about blin from OiT hU shoulders, sriid. “ This is sad 
idiene-:«!. 1 .'liall what I have bi'cn thinking of if I don’t 

set it down now. Take me into ray owhvroom, and fetch tlie 
keys of my desk.” 1 fe rejuailed tliis so (iarnestly ilia! we eoiild 
not ndiise; his daughters went into his .study, opened his writ- 
ing de-;k, and laid paper and px’iis in the usual onler, and I 
tlum moveil him through the hall and info tlie .sixjt where he 
liad alv/ays been acen>toTm?d lo ^yf>rk. When the ebair wais 
pla.-ed at the desk, and he found himselfin tin* old po-iiion, he 
smiled and thanked u®, and said, “Now gi\e me my pen, and 
leave me foi- a litlhMo myself.” Sopliia ])nl tlK‘])en into his 
hand, and h(‘ emleavored to close hi^ lingers u[ion it, lujt they 
redhsed their oHicc ; it drop[M;d on th<^ jmper. lie .sank back 


Sophia was Mrs. Lockhart, Svolt’s ohh’.st daughter. 
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among his pillows, silent tears rolling down bis chocks; bnt 
composing himsell' by and by, motioned to me to w'hecl him out 
of dofu's again. Laidlaw met us at the porch, and look his 
turn of the chair. Sir Walter, aflcr a little while, again diopped 
into slumber. Whf.'n he was awaking, Laidlaw said to me, 
“ Sir Walter hfvs bad a little repose.” “ No, Willie,” said he, 
“ ijo reix>se for Sir Walter but in the grave.” The te^iirs again 
rushed from his <*yes. ^‘Framds,” said he, ‘‘don’t let me ex- 
jwse myself; get mo to bed — that’s tlm only ]>lacc.” 

With this scene ended our glimpse of daylight. Sir Wal- 
ter never. J ilnnk, loft Ills room afterwards, and hardly his bed, 
<‘xccpt for an hour or two in the middle of the day; and after 
anntlier week was nuable even for this. 

After this he declined daily, but still there was great strength 
to be tvasted, and Iho process ’was long, lie seemed, howin er, 
to sulfci* no bodily pain, and his mind, thougli liO]>elcss]y ob- 
scured, appean'd. when ihcro was any symptom of conrsirious- 
ness, to b<' dwelling, wdth rare exceptions, on stu'ious and 
solemn things; the accent of tin*, voice grave, s.oim'limes awful, 
but never qiiendous, and very seldom iiulicalive of any angry 
or rc'-crdl^l thoughts, 2 \o\v and then he iinagincil himself to 
be administering justice as sheriftT: and once or tvsdee he seemed 
to b<* ordering Torn Purdie* about trees, » 

L()mmonly whatever we could follow him in war; a fragment 
of the Biblr,, (especially the Pro])heei»*s of isaiali and tlie Book 
ofJdh;) or some p<’tiiinn in tlu* litany; or a verse of somo 
p^alin, ill tlie old Scotch metrical version ; or of some of the 
rnagnilieent hyrnns ui' tin' Komish ritual, in which he had 
filways (hdighted, hut wtiieli prohahly hung on his memory now 
in coniK'crion witli the church services Ik*, had attended while 
in Italy. 

Ail tills lime he coiitinmal to recognize hi> daughters, T/aid- 
law, and myself, wlienever we s])(»ke lf» lilni, and recein^d 
every attention with a 1110*^1 touching lliankfniiiess. .Mr. 


* Tom Purdie was a much valued sorv.iut 
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Clarkson, too, wai? always saluted with the oM courto.^ytlhough 
the cloud opened but a moment for him to do so. Most truly 
might it be said that the gentleman survived the genius. 

As 1 was dressing on the morning of Monday, the ITtli of 
September, Nicolson came into my room, and told me tlmt bis 
master had awoke in a state of (jomposure and (ronsedousness, 
and wished to se^me immediately. I found him entirely him- 
self, though in the last extreme of feebleness, llis eye was 
clear and calm, every trace of the wild fire of delirium ex- 
tinguished. Lockhart,” he said, “ I may have but a minute 
to speak with you. My deiir, bo a good man; h(^ virtuous; 
be religious; be a good man. Nothing else will give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here.” * lie paused, and I said, 
“Shall I send for Sophia and Anue?”t “No,” said he, 
“don’t disturb them. Poor souls! I know they were up all 
night. ,, God bless yon all.” With this he sank into a very 
triiiM^' sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely afterwards gave any 
sigttW consciousness, <'xcept for an instaiit on the arriviU of his 
fcons. They, on learning that the. scene was about to close, 
obtained anew l(3ave of absence from their posts, and Loth 
readied Abbotsford on the llhh. About half past oq 4 M., 
on the 21 St of September, Sir Walter breathed iiis last, in the 
presence of all Jiis children. 

It was a beautiful day; so warm tliafe every window was 
wide open, and so peifcclly still that the sound of all others 
most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over 
its jicbhles, was distinctly audible as we, knelt ai’ound the bed, 
and his eldest son kissed and dosed his eyes. 

* These are re|nark«ihle words. Here was a man who had won the high- 
est prizes of life; hod gained the most splendid literary reputation ; had 
born hoiinrrd, flatten'd, and caressed as few men have over been ; and yet, 
at the last moment, falls back for support on moral worth and religious faith 
— that possession wliich nil may earn. Lot the young ponder upon the 
lesson. '■ 

’‘t Anne was his second daughter. 
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XL— ifeE THREE MIGinT. 

KfiW Montuit Maowune. 

ITlifl iiicitk-ntson linoa arc founded w related in tli© treiity-i.Lirdclinpter 

of tlie Scuond. Bviitk of i^iimuel, and aleo lu tlie eleventh cbnpter of the i'irat Book of 
Chi'ouidea.j 

WATCrrFinr-3 are blazing on liill and plain ; 

The noonday light is restored again ; 

There are shining arras in lia][vliaim’s vale, 

And bright is the glitter of clanging mail. 

The Pliilistino hath fixed his encampment here ; 

Afar iStrctch his lines of banner and spear, 

And his chariots ol' brass are ranged side by side, 

And his war steeds neigh loud in their trappings of prida 

Ilis tents are placed where the waters flow ; 

The sun hath dried up the springs below, 

And r^irael hath iKiither well nor pool, 

The rage of her soldiei’s’ thirst to cool. 

In the cave of Adullara King David lies, 

Overcome wnth the glare of the burning skies ; 

And his lip is pushed and his tongue is dry, 

But none can the grateful draught supply. 

Though Ji crowned king, in that painful liour 
One flowing cu]» might have bought his power. 

'What worth, in the liiHi of tliii-st, could be^ 

The jiLirple ])orap of his sovereigiiity ? 

But no cooling cup fi'om river or spring 
To relieve his want can his servants bring ; 

And he cri«*s, “ Are there none, in my train or slate 
Will fetch me (he water of Bethlehem gate?’' 

13 
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Then three of his warriors, the -^mighty three,” 

The boast of the monarcli's eliivalry, 

Uprose in their strength, and their bnckhjra rang. 

As with eyes of tlaim? on ihoir steeds they sprang. 

On their steeds they sprang, and with spurs of speed 
Rushed forth in the streiigtli of a nohle deed, 

And dfished on the foe like the torrent flood, 

Till he floated away in a tide of blood. 

To the right — to the left — where their Wim* SAvords rhine 
Like autumn com falls the PJiilistiuc ; 

And sweeping along with the vengeance of late, 

The ^‘mighty'' rush onward to Belhlclioin gate. 

Through a bloody gap in his ^ha^tered array, 

To BcthlelujinV well they have h<*wn their way ; 

Then ]»ackward they turn on the (jorse-eovered plain, 
And charge^ tliruugh the to their uiouareli again. 

The king looks at th<* cuj^lint tlie erystal draiiglit 
At a price too high for his want liath been })()Mght ; 

They urge him to drink, hut. lie Avets not his lij) ; 

Though great i.s his need, he refust's to sip. 

But he pours it forth to Heaven’s ^lajesly, 
lie pours it forlli fo the* Lord of iJio sky; 

’Tis a draught of deatli — "tis a. 4*np lilood-stained — 

’Tis a piuse from man’.s sufl‘ering and agony gained. 

Should he ta<to of a cup that his *• mighty three ” 

Had obtained by their peril and jeojiardy? 

Should he drink of their life? — ’Twiis the thought of a 
king; 

And again he niliinied (o his .oiircriiig. 
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XU.— THE SOLDIER^S DREAM. 


OUB bugles sang truce ; for the night cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky, 

And thousands liad .sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, ami tlie wounded to die. 

"Wlien reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 

By tile woli-scaring fagot that guarded the slain, 

At the <iead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 

And thrice, ere the morning, I dreamt it again. 

Mefhought. from the battle lield’s dreadful array, 

Far, far I had roamed oji a desolate track ;• 

'Twas autumn, and sunshine arose on the way 

To tlic home of my fathers tliat welcomed me back. 

I flow to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life’s nioniing march, when my bosom was young; 

I lieard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the coni reapers sung. 

Tlicn pledged wt; the wine cup, mid fondly I swore 
From my home and iny weeping friends never to part 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 

And mv with sobIxtJ aloud in her fulness of heart 

“ Stay, stay with ns — rest; thou art wcaiy and worn;** 
And fain was th<*ir war-brokeiv<||||&ier to slay: 

But sorrow i*oturu(’d with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dream lug ear melted away. 
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XUL— THE LOSS OF THE EOYAL GEORGE. 

Cowm. 

[Few ereats havo ever fallen witb more eiartllug gorrow upon the puhUe mi&d of 
Great Britain than the loss of the Hoyal Ooorge, In tlie month i>f August^ 1782, while 
lying at anchor off Spithcad. near l\)rtfanonth. She carried one hundred and tea 
guns, was commanded by Admiral Kcmpeulelt^ and was deemed the ship in the 
British nary. Being Just ready to go to Rca, she was inclined a little ou one sidOf 
cither to atop a leak or for souie aiinilar otueci. But so little risk was anticipated from 
tho operatiun, that the admiral, with hi.« offi<‘ors and men, newly a thousand souls in 
all, remain&i on board. Besides tiiese, tho ship was crowded with pur>-oiis tVnm tho 
shore; among whom were somo throe hundred women and children. In tlvis state of 
things, the -vessel was struck ny a sudden Uaw of wind, and IteJug prob.TbIy too niurh 
Inclinudi she was thrown iorther over: tlio w'ator rnsht'd into lier porilioles; sho 
tilled instantly, and sunk. Alxmt three hundred pemons were saved, but not less 
than a thousand prrished. Tho effect of so fearful a tragedy may be im^re fully 
approbonded when we In'ar in mind that tho whole British loss iu tho great naval 
battle of TrafiUgar, fought a few years after. — in its conse.jiuouccs the most iniportwit 
naval battle of modern times, — was leas than seventeen hundred.] 

■^1 

Toll for the briiYC, 

The brave that arc no more ; 

All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native sliore. 

Eight hundred of the brave, 

Wliose courage well was tried, 

Had made the ves.sel heel, 

And laid her on her 


A land breeze sljo<jk the slu’ouds, 
And she was overset : 

Down went the Koyal Georgt*, 
With all lier crew complete. 

Toll for the ]>rave ; 

Brave IvemynMifeli is gone 5 
II is last sea light is fought ; 

JHs work ol‘ glory »lone 
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It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran npon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath, 

His lingers held the pen, 

When Kompenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded hy our foes ; 

And mingle with our cup 
The teai* that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

^\d she may float again, 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 

And ])1oug]i the disUmt main. 

But Kemponfelt is gone ; 

His viclories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the waves no more. 


XLm. — DAMASCUS. 

Wakbvrton. 

[This extract is from The Crescent and the Cross, a verywrcll vrrittenandagre«.hle 
hook of trovels in the East, iiuhlished in 1844, by EiJor WAnuuKTON, an English 
geutleiniu). IMr. Warlnivton ai’so wruto Prince llupcrt juid the Cavaliers, and liegiuald 
lliislingc, a ronianci'. Tliis anii.thie niul iiccomiiliKhcil man was lust at sea in 1852, on 
a vo^'iige from England to lli« Indies.] 


We had bet‘11 sleeping under our horses, and they had never 
stirred n limb for Ibar of hurting us. Tlie evening before, our 
1 * 
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path had lain among bo<4om}' Ikilh and quict*looking,dralHSolor6d 
valleya. This se^uery, if not atrraetive, was at least not offen- 
sive ; and when daylight oainc, niitl we found w-here we had 
wandered, the change was grf‘at indeed. It Hcemed as if some 
great battle of the elements hi'id tah^'U jdacc during the night, 
the roots been rent a-suiider in llio struggle, an<l Nature fright- 
fully wounded in the fniy. Wildly distorted as the j-ceneiy 
seemed whc4 tlio sun shone over it, there was a fearful silence 
and want of stir that enhanced its effect Cliffs nodded over 
us, as if they Lad been a\\ake all night, and could stand it no 
longei' ; precipices and dark ravine's yawned beneath us, fjx<*d, 
as it were, in some spasm of the nightmare. Not a living 
thing was to be seen around — no drop of* water, no leaf of 
tree, nothing but a calm, terrible sunshine abo\e, and blac k- 
ened rocks and burned soil below. ^ 

We emerged from tlie^e ravage gorges into a wide, dis- 
heartening ])lain, bounded by an amphith(*atre of dieaiy 
mountains. Our horses had had no water for tvenly-ibur 
hourj>, and we no refre‘diment of any kind for twenty. Find 
irig there was still a gallop in my steed’s elastic* limb-, I pu^lunl 
on for Dama^'cus, leining my people* to follow more ."Ic/wly. 
After a couple of liours’ hard riding, I Cfimc to iinotln r i.inc;** 
of momitaiiis, fr<»m bc‘yond wliieli ojn'iiod the \ie\v of Damas- 
cus, that the. Ih-ophct abstaiiuMl fi’om as too dcdiglitfui lor this 
probationary world. It i- -aid that after many days of toil- 
some travel, beholding tin- c ]t> lliii'* l\ing al liU feet, he ia.- 
claimed, “ Only one ]>aiadi-e is allowed to man; 1 will not 
take mine in tJiis world,” And *'<* he turned away his horse’s 
head from Diimascu^, aiul piteLd l.is f<*nt in the do'Crl. 

I* ia*incd up my ‘•teed willi dillieuliy on llie side of the 
mountain; he had already, perhaj)-, In aid (he inunnnr of the 
distant w’alcTs, or in-itinet told him tlial XaliireN life-streams 
flowed benc'alli that bright -irrc(*n foliage, b’or miles around 
us' lay the dead de-eit, A^bo e -and- appear let (piivcT under 
the shower of sunbeani': hir away to tin* 'onlli and ea«t it 
spread like a ]»(amdhs*s oeeaii; but then*, Ixaiealli our feet, lay 
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Ritdiv an iskad of terdure as nowhere else 'perbaite e^psts; 
IVfass upon mass of dark, delicious foliage rolled like waives 
among garden tracts of brilliant emerald green. Here and 
there, the clustering blossoms of the orange or the nectarine 
lay like foam upon that verdant sea. Minarets, white as ivorj', 
shot up their fairy towers among the groves; and purple 
mosque domes, tipped witli the golden crescent, gave the only 
sign that a city lay bowered beneath those rich pllhtations. . 

One hour’s gallop brought me to the suburban gates of 
Mexze, and then<jc*forth I ixxle on through streets, or rather 
lanes, of pleasant shadow. For many an hour we had seen 
no water: now it gushed, and gleamed, and sparkled all 
around us : from aqueduct above, and rivulet below, and mar- 
ble fountain iii the walls — every where it poured foilh its rich 
abundance ; and my liorse and I soon quenched our burning 
tlnrst in Abaiia and Pharpar. ^ 

On we went, among gju'dens, suid fountains, and odors, and 
cool shade, absorbed in sensations of delight, like llie knights 
of old, who had just ])iiased from some ordoal to its reward. 
Fruits of every delicate shape and hue bended the boughs hos- 
pitably over our heads; flowers bung in canopy upon th(3 
trees, and lay in variegated carpet on llie ground ; the lanes 
thmugii .which ive WTot WT.r(3 long arcades of arching boughs ; 
the avails were comix^sod of large, square blocLs of dried mud, 
'which ill thin bright, ilazzling light, somew'hat resembled CV- 
elojiean archil eel in*e, and gave, 1 knoAv not wdiat, of simplicity 
and j iri mil i von ess to the scene. At length I entered the city, 
and thenceforth lost the, sun wdiile I remained tJicre. The 
luxurious pfM)i»l(* <.'1 Damascus exclude all simjjhine from their 
bazaars by awnings of lliiek mat, 'wherever xine trellises or 
vault(‘(l i-oots do not ri'n.'ler this precaution unnecessary. 

Tln.‘ offexM t)f lliis p].-a^ant gloom, the cool currents of air 
created by tlie/narrrow streets, the vividness of tlie bazaars, 
the v.'irielv and heauly of the Oriental dress, tlie fragrant 
smtdl of the spice sliops, the tinkle of the brass cups of the 
sell(‘r of sh(*rbefs — all tliis affords a pleasant but bewildering 
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change &om the Bilent deseil and the glai'e of suxisLii^ Ajad 
then the glimpses of places strange to your eye, yet familiar 
to yoiir imagination, that yon catch tus j ou pass along ! Here 
is -fee portal of a large klian, with a Ihuntain and cistern in 
the midst. Camels, and bales of mcJ*chandisc<, and turbaned 
negroes are scattered over its wide quadrangle, and au arcade 
of sliops or offices surrounds it, above and below, like the 
streets of Cftester, Another portal o])r,ns into a public bath, 
\i4th its fountains, its reservoirs, its gay carpets, and its luxu- 
rious inmates, clothed in while linen, and reclining upon cush- 
ions as they smoke their chibouques. 

Damascus is all of a bubble with naigilchs* and fo^itains; 
the former are iu every mouth, and the latter gu^li from every 
comer of ihe street. Tiiesc founlains aj’e in themselves very 
characteristic, beautifully carved witli fancied designs, that 
seem ever striving to evade tiio Moslems’ law against imitaiing 
any thing in creation. The heat of the climate is turned irik» 
a source of pleasure bj^the cool currents of air that are ingiui- 
iously cultivafed, and the profusion of ices, creams, mid juicy 
fruits tliat every where j)resent themsehx*s. Many of the 
shopkeepers, have largo feather farn, which aic iu constant 
flutter ; and even the jowellerfi, as they Avork in public, turn 
aside from ll|,e little crucibles, in which ingots of silver or gold 
are learning ductility and obedience to art, to fan thoii* j)allid 
cheeks, and agitate tlieir pcifumcd Iw ards with^jibese w’ido 
spn'ad fans. I was never tirc,d of roaming through the ba- 
zaars of Damascus ; I strolled about them l)y the. hour, watch- 
ing the life and little inferi‘.<ls of the pale p(‘ople who live aiad 
die in their shadowy arcades. 

The merchaiils sit on thcar counlors; yon stand in the 
street ; there is no 1k>«sc Io cjiler, but the Avholo bazaar is like 
one great shop, with a ii;!m'>er of shelves ranged along, its 
sides in little niclies. f >:: ea.eh .‘■hclf is a man a hoy, whose 
long dj‘apcric,s art; arr.anged grnccfiily round them; immense 

• A aargileh is ii pipo, in fhr f.Tieil.f is Jnnvti ihrongh wat«r. 
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tiirt)ans, of somo costly material and very vivid colors, on their 
Jieads. Here is a pale boy, with a brilliantly gay shawl folded 
round his brow, working lace in a liand loom, and watcliing 
ilie shop at the same time ; there is a man of seventy, with 
snowy beard, and cashmere shawl, and mulberry-colored mantle. 

liere a handsome young Turk is measuring English chinta 
to a woman veiled from head to foot in a whit^ shroud-like 
sheet, with a dark-colored handkerchief over herrace ; there 
a water carrier walks swiftly by, jingling his brazen cups to- 
gether ; he has an immense glass jar, full of iced sherbet, 
slung under his arm ; its long neck is tipped with a lump of 
snow and a buncli of lowers ; you drink a deep draught of 
the nectar, your servant pays tour paras, (about half a far- 
thing.) and he moves on. Here a speculator in smoke is walk- 
ing about with a sheaf of nargUehs, wdiich ho puts unasked 
in!o his customm's* mouths. They smoke api^rently uncon- 
sciously ; and, when the proprietor returns, he receives about 
a farthing for his fee. 

There is a man selling colored ices at a hal§>enny a saucer 
full. Their tn\ys of fruit attract your eye — plums, apricots, 
and enormous watermelons that melt in the month like snow ; 
here comes a donkey laden with cucumbere, apparently the 
favorite refreshment, for almost every one stops him ; here u 
string of tall, andvward ciimcls fills the narrow sticet ; there, 
.seated on IBs shop board, is an old man drowsily nodding 
among the silks of India and Syria ; and there are two pale 
boys playing dominos in an armorer’s shop, from the roof of 
wOiich daggers hang like the sw’ord of Damoclos, and quanti- 
ties of ivory-liandlod knives, tliat make tlie. i»i(*he look like, a 
cave of stalactiftvs. On the wliolc, the bazaars are much bet- 
ter and more striking than those of Cairo, though still rather 
mean and contcmptil>lc when you come to (.'xamiue or vaiuo 
tlietn. Many of the .-ln>[>ket‘pers arc mere amateur-^ — men 
who have land or liouses, hiil who amuse tliemscdves by sitniig 
cross-legg{*d from morning till night, and stalling their quaint 
commodities in the cool shade. 
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XLIV -HOW THE HOOPOES CAME TO HAVE CROAraSs 
AJiT EASTERN LEGEND. 

[TtilRstoiyls taken fwni Tiaite to Moaastarfcs in tho Levant, a vory enti-rtaininir 
book of travela, by Hon. Iloiim CimxoN, Ja., an llnijrlwh 5t=>ntleman, publislu d in IS iJ. 
Thu 'Ieifeud was robiied to tUo author by a Mussalmuti eobblov. in Upper Kjiypt.j 

’Ij55r the d^ys of King Solomon, tfie son of David, \vli<?, hy 
the virtdie of his cabalistic seal, reigned snj>reinc ovtir genii as 
well as men, and wlio could speak the language of animals t»f 
all kinds, all created beings were snbservii.iit to his will. 
Now when the king wanted to ti-avel, he made for lii = con- 
vej^anco, of a carpet of a sfpiare form. This carjict had the 
property of extending itself to a suiricicnt size to carry a whole, 
army, with the tents and baggage ; but at other lime:5 it could 
be reduced so as to be only large enough for tho sn 2 )port of 
royal throne, and of those ministers whose duty it was to 
attend upon the person of the sovereign. F our genii of the 
air then too^ the four eornors of the carpet, and carried it, w ith 
its contents, wherever King Solomon diisired. 

Once the king was on a journey in tlie air, carried upon bl.'» 
throne of ivory over the various nations of the eaftli; Tlie 
rays of the sun poured down upon liis head, and havl noth- 
ing to protect him from its heat. The fiery begin- 

ning to scorch his neck and shoulders, wlien he 6».a flock of 
vulture.s flying past. “ () vultures,” cried Solomon, 

‘‘come and fly between me and (he sun, and make, a shadow 
witli your wings to protect me ; for its ray.s lire scoirliing my 
neck and face.” Dut (lie vulture, s an.swcred and said, “ We 
arc flying to the north, and your face is turned towards the 
vsoutli. We desire to continue on our way; and he it known 
unto thee, 0 king, tliat wo w ill not turn ba(*k on our flight ; 
jieltlier 'will w'C fly above yoiir throne fo protect you from the 
SLiii, although its rays may be scorcliing your nock and face.” 

Then King Solomon lifted up his voice and said, “ Cursed 
be ye, 0 vultures ; and because you will not obey the com- 
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mands of your lord, who rules over the whole world, the fcath- 
i»is of your lu'cks sliall fall off ; tuid the heat of the sun, aud 
tlio ooM of the inter, and the keenness of the wind, and the 
iK-atin;' of l]i<3 rain, sli dl fall u[)on j^oiir reheIlioU'» necks, which 
^iJall not be ])rolected with feathers like the necks of other 
bii(K; and when O'- }on have liitherto fared delicately, lieiicc- 
lorv»,nd \e -Inil (*al carrion and fe(‘cl Uj>on offal; and your nice 
be iinjuin* to ibe end of tlic world.** And it was done 
unlo tlic \'iliurcs a^ Kiiu; Solomon had said. 

Ximv it fell out tliat there was a flock of hoo])oes flying j>a«t; 
an 1 ill# kill' ened out to them and ‘ aid, 0 hoopoes, come 
an ] il; In l\\t eii iiii* and the smi, that I may he protected from 
it" l>y till* 'liadow of }(Mr 'wini/'./* 'WlcTeupou the kin^ 
of tie* hoo[K)(‘s {uis\\cri‘d and Ktid, ‘‘0 kinir, ^Ye arc but little 
fowls, and we ari' not able to afibiil inucli hliadc; but we will 
Title r our nation (oj:etle r, and bv our minibei*s w'C shall make 
up for our siiuili >i/a‘.” So the hoo])oes jjjatheri'd together, and 
liyiim in a cloud o\er the throne of the king, sheltered him 
from lh<‘ raN - of the miu. 

When tlie journey was o\er, and King Solomon sat upon his 
f,'oliIeu throne, ill his palace of ivoiw, whereof lh(' doors wore 
emei.ild, and th<* ^vindows of diamonds, ho commanded that 
tJie king of the hoopoe^ should stand before his f^»et. ‘‘Now’,” 
said King Solomon, “ for the .“cnicc that thou ami thy race 
litue rendevod, and the ob<*Lance thou ba^t ^howii to the kinir, 
thy lord and inast(‘r, wliil hhali be done unto thee, O hoopoe? 
and what 'liall be irheii ilit* hoopoe of tliy lace for a meihnrial 
and a reward''** Now th • king »jf tbi lioo]>oe*> wa-* confused 
with the g'*< at honor of sM»id’ne betbre the king; ami making 
his ohei .im*e, and l.i\ii»ii Ills i,ah« elnv on hi^ heart, he '•aid, 
“ ( ) kin li\ c forc\ er I Let ,i «lav b( gl\ eu thy ^crvallf to cou- 
I'ider, with his (po'en a id eouiisj Hors, wliat it sliall ho tlie kioj’ 
sliall gi\i‘ unto u fm a rew iid.” a\nd King Solomon s:n<l, 
“ l»e il o and it was so. * 

But (he khig oi* ilv hoopoes ih‘w awMN, and he wn ut to hi? 
quet‘u, who wa a dihU} hirvl, <uid lie told her Arliat Iiad hap- 
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fiened, and lie desired her advice as to what they should ask of 
the king for a reward ; ajid he called tt>gether his council, and . 
they sat upon a tree, and they each desired a cliftereiit thing. 
Some wished for a long tail ; some wished ior ])luc and green 
leathers ; some wished to be as large as ostriches ; some wished 
for one thing and some for another; and they debated till the 
going down of tlic sun, but they could not agree togctlier. 
Then the king'of the hoopoes, with the queen, went ajiai’t, and 
she said to him, “My dear lord and liusl>and, listen to my words : 
and as we have preserved the head of King Solomon, let us 
ask for crowns of gold on our heads, that we may be superior 
to all other birds.” And the w<»rds ol' the <|ueen, and tlie 
princesses, Jier daiighlcrs, prevaileil; and the king of the 
lioopocs presented himself before King Solomon, and desired 
of him that all hoopoes should wear golden crowns upon their 
heads. 

Then Solomon said, “ Hast thoii considered wtdl wliat it is 
thou desire&t?” And the Iioopoe said, “I have considered 
well, and tve desire to have golden crowns on our heads.” So 
King Solomon said, “ Golden crowns ye shall l^ave ; but, bo- 
liold, thou art a foolish binl ; and when the e\ il days shall 
come ui)OU tliec, and thou secst the folly of thy luisirt, return 
here to me, and I will give thee help.” So the king of t)»o 
lioopocs IcH the presence of King Soloiinm with a golden 
crowm upon his head. And all the ljoo[»oes li.td golden crowns, 
and were exceeding ]>roud and haughty. JMoieover tliey went 
to the lakes and the pools, and walke.d )»y the margin of the 
water that they niif^t admire llu'inselves, in a gla.-s. And 
the queen of the hoopoes gave hcwself airs, and sat upon a twig, 
refusing to speak to the other birds who had been lici* friends, 
because they were but vulgar ]»irds, and slie woi*e a crown on 
her head. 

Now there was a eijrtain fowler Avho set traps for birds ; and 
lie ])ut a plec6 of a broken mirror into his trap, Jind a lioopoii 
that went in to admire* herself was eanglif. TJie fowler looked 
at it and saw the sliining crown iqion its head ; so lie wrung oil" 
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its head, aad took the crown to Issaclmr, the son of Jacob, the 
worker in metal ; and he asked him what it was. Issachar said 
it was “‘a crown of hniss.” And he gave the fowler a quarter 
of a shekel for it, and desired him, if he found more, tp bring 
them to Jiijn, and tell no man thereof. So the fowler caught 
some more hoopoes, and sold their crowns to Issachar ; until 
one daj m(!t another man who was a jeweller, and showed 
him several of the hoopoes* crowms. The jeweller told him 
that they were i>ure gold, and he gave the fowler a tal^t of 
gold for four of them. 

Now, when the value of these crowns w'iis known, the fame 
of them went abroad, and in all the land of Israel was heard 
the twang of bows and the wiiirling of slings ; bird lime was 
mad(; in every town ; and the price of traps rose in the market. 
Not a hoopoe could show its head but it was slain or taken 
captive ; and the days of the hoopoes were numbered. Then 
tiieir minds were filled with sorrow and dismay, and ere long 
few were left to bewail their cruel destiny. At length, flying 
by stealth though the least frequented places, the king of the 
hoopoes went to King Solomon, and stood ||^ore the steps of 
the golden throne, and with tears and groans related the mis- 
fortune which had happened to his race. 

So King Solomon looked kindly upon the king of the hoopoes, 
and said, “ Behold, did I not warn thee of thy folly in desiring 
to have crowns of gold ? Vanity and pride have been thy min. 
But now that a memorial may remain of the service which 
thou didst render unto me, your crowns of gold shall be changed 
into crowns of feathers, that ye may walk unharmed on the 
earth.” , 

N(jw, when the fowlers saw that the hoopoes no longer ’#ore 
crowns of gold on their heads, they ceased from the persecution 
of their race; and from lhat time forth the family of the 
hoopoes have flourished and increased, and have continued hi 
peace unto the present day. 

14 
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XLV.— ANECDOm OF TIDi: GBEEK EEVOLUtK>% 

WAUEEfOK. 

'WkEij Missolonghi was beleaguered bjr tbe Turkish forces, 
Marco Botzaris commanded a garrison of about twelve hundred 
men, who had barely foiiiifications enough to form breastw^orks. 
Intelligence reached the Greek leaders that the Egyptian 
amiy, under Ismail Pacha, was about to form a junctijefn with 
the formidable besieging host. A parade was ordered; tite 
garrison, “faint and few, but fearless still”, scarcely amounted 
to one thousand men. Marco Botzaris told them of the de- 
fitmeii^n that impended over Missolonghi, proposed a sortici,anil 
announced that it should consist only of volunteers, as the 
expedition was a “forlorn hope.” Volunteers! The whole 
garrison stepped forward as one man, and demanded the post* 
of honor and of death. “I will only take the Thermopytm 
number,” said their leader, and selected tlie tltrcc hundred that 
were nearest to him. 

In the dead olfaight this devoted band mart^hed out in six 
divisions, and placed themselves, in profoimd silence, round the, 
Turkish camp. Their orders were simply, “ When you hear 
my bugle blow, seek nie in the pacha^s tent.” 

Marco Botzarls, disguised as an Albanian bearing despatches 
to the pacha from the Egyptian army, passed unquestioned 
through Uie Turkish camp, and w'as only arrested by the sen- 
lanels around the pacha’s tent, who informed him that he must 
wait till morning. Then wildly through the stillness of the 
night that bugle blew ; faithfully it was echoed from without ; 
and the war cry of tlie avenging Greek broke upon the Mos- 
lem’s ear. From every side that terrible storm seemed to 
burst at once ; shrieks of agony and If'.rror swc'lled the tumult. 
The Turks fled in all directions, and tlie Grecian leader was 
goon surrounded by his comrades. Struck to the ground by a 
musket ball, he had himself raised on tlie shoulders of two 
Greeks, and, thus supported, he pressed on the flying enemy. 
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A ballet pierced his brain in the moment of his trinmph; but 
Missolonghi was saved, and the delivery of Greece began.* 
Shortly afterwards, ' Missolonghi was again beleaguered ; all 
hope of successful resistance had vanished. The small rem- 
nant of the garrison, placing their wives and chUdren in their 
centre, cut their way at midnight through the Turkish army, 
find escaped to the mountains. The aged, and wounded, and 
inftnn, alone remained ^ith some women and children. These 
assembled round the powder magazine, and calmly waited 

“Till moming*8 aun 
Should rise and giro them light to die.'* 

At the first dawn the Turks stonned the almost defenceless 
fortificaiUons, received one faint volley from the Greeks, and 
nished on to the woi‘k of slaughter. A wounded veteran 
smiled grimly as he saw them come ; with one hand he beck- 
oned them on, with the other he fired his pist<fi; into the pow- 
der magazine. The explosion annihilated friend and foe ; the 
remains of Uie heroic garrison perished; but, Samson-like, they 
involved their enemies in their own destruction. The name 
Missolonghi destroyed, but thus destroyed, became a tower 
of strength to the Grecian ctiuse. 

One more anecdote and I have done. A detachment of one 
hundred Greeks was hemmed in by a division of the Turkish 
array in one of the defdes of the Morca. They were summoned 
to surrender ; but they demanded to be allowed to march away 
with all the honors of war. This w'as of course refused ; night 
was drawing on, and the attack was postponed till the following 
moniiiig. One. Greek alone passed over to the Turks; he 
bore a commission from his comrades to tell their countrymen 
that they had died in the cause of Greece. When moraing 
rose, the pacha found that they had thrown up a breastwork, 
and prcseiit(»-d a very fonnidable appearance. lie tlicn oficred 
them a fro(', p:x3s:ige if they would lay down their antis. •It 
is too lat(^,” sai<l their leaden* to the aide-dc-camp. Go tell 
your general how you found us.” They had unwound their 
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8i&en sallies, and firmly bound themselves to each other, 
limb to limb, so lliat their line must reinain unbroken in, 
death even. The onslaught took place ; seven hundred Turks 
I’ell before the last Greek was sabred; and an officer told me 
that long afterwards he had gone to see the spot, and found 
the bleached skeletons of that gallant band stiU bound together 
by their silken .sashes. 


XX\1.— EXTRACTS FROM THOMAS MOORE. 

[Th'^mas Moore was bom iu Dublin, May 28, 17T9, and died February 2C, 18&2. IlL* 
publication, a traualatlon of tbe Odos of Anacreon, publislicd iu IIMK). was recftiv*-! 
-(vlth inochtivf)!*; and from that time ho was conalantly before Uie publie, aikd, aa a 
roae to a popularity aecond only to fbat of Byron and Hie$ loujj|||A*)t poctn, 

Lalla Bookh, ia a briliiaut .*ind ^mgeanst production, glovrJng wdth the fiiidU liuea of 
OrJental painting, and true in ils detailK; but it*^floyR the, mind wiJh ita excess r,T 
imagery and the luxuriant sweetness of Its versificatiou. His Loves td" the Ajigels, 
another poem of soniie length, was a romparatire Mlure. Moore’s greatest strength 
is sliown iu his songs, ballads, and lyric ('Huhions. In th«ve, bis vivid fhiicy, hig 
sparkling wit, his rich command of poetical expression, bis lovo of ornament, and hta 
sense of music, find au appropriate sphere of exercise. Ills Irish Melodies, esjUMdally, 
are of grmt excellence iu their way. They are the truest and most earnest things be 
over wrote. Jn many of his productions there is inure or let^of make-ltelieve tamti* 
went; but hero wo ffcl the pulse of truth. Ihe web of Moore’s poetry, however, Is 
more remarkable for the richness of its coloring than tbe Qniiness of its texture, lie 
is not a very careful writer, and would not bcHr a rigid vcrlwil crltliism. 

Moore’e satirical and humorous poems — of which he WToto many — are pci haps 
entitled to even a blvrhcr pomparative rank thau hb*. serious piodnetioiis, bccaiinc tluy 
are such gcnxiine and natural expressions of his luinrl. He was full of wit and anitu-,1 
spirits, and sceuiod to take positive delight iu dnrtiug his jioiuted and giittcring .^h.li(s 
lygaiust literary and indilical opponents. In ttiese lighter elTuhions, alco. we d<^ not 
require the depth of fooling, th<', moniltoue. and ilie dignity of sentiuicnt, wliich w h 
seek — and Si-ok iu vain— iu his st rious piwury. Many of tlicni, however, were called 
forth by the passing occurrences of the day, and have lost their iutorest with the occ.a> 
eion that gave tliein hii th. 

In the latter years of his life, Moore was a diligout laborer in t he trade of literature, 
and wrote many works in prow;; among them. Lives of HhcridnTi and njTou, The 
Kpicurean, a talc, The History of Ireland, a production of much research. The Life of 
Captain Bock, Travels of an Irish (icntlcunui jn i^earrh of a Jtcligiou, &e. His prose 
writings, iu general, have not added mii-'h to his literary reputation. 

Moore’s private character was muiabie aad re:-;w‘ctable on the wiiob. though he was 
A little too inclined to pay court to persons of higher poej.il positinn than himself. II« 
wai^a devoted and oscellent son, and wilhoul n-pif^w h in bis doiin*fc(i • relations. Ho 
luul Home kii'iwlHJiL'c of rniisic, mi'l samr l,i^ io.vn son; -, v.jilj ;;reat. lasfe ninl feeling; 
Olid this aeeonipli-liiiieiit and liis briiii.sut c •iv<TS.«tii i:n.' p()v,, r« uiinb' iiim a t'jcul fa- 
vorite in s</eicty. 

As Mwtfo's gojiius is .«> e-'Scnlially lyric, a nuinber »d' ‘-in-le jip-fvvs lijive 7»epn 
locteiffj'om liis Morki-i; fur Jbiis a heftcr iinj>i‘* ti* n wiil !>•* -ivon of Jus jiowcrs than 
by an extitiC ui two {loin any of h:.-, l-.n,; ji tm j 
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Those Evening Bells. 

^fenoSE evening bells ! those evening bells I 
How' many a tale their music tells 
Of love and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime! 


Those joyous hours are passed away; 
H^d many a heart, that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 


And so *twill be when I am gone ; 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

While other bards Hiall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 


Thb Meeting of the Waters. 

There is not in the wide wox’ld a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet. 

O, the last rays of feeling and life must depart 
Ere tne bloom of that valley shall fade from'my heart. 

Yet it was not that Nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 

'Twas not h<;r soft magic of streamlet or hill ; 

O, no ; it was something more exquisite still. 

’Tw'as that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every d(*ar scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt Imw the best clianns of nature improve, 
When we sec them rejected from looks that we love. 

Sweet of Avoea ! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosoTD of shade with tin' friends I love best, 

J'V* 
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Wben the storms that vfe feel in this cold world shall eease^ 
And our hearts, like thy waters, bo mingled in pea 9 |.l 


The MiKaTREL Bor. 

The minstrel boy to the war is gone ; 

In the ranks of death you'll dud him. 

His fathei^s sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. 

“ Land of song/* said the warrior bard, 

“ Though all the world betrays thee, 

One sword, at least, thy rights sliall guard, 

One faithful harp shall prmse thee.** 

The minstrel fell ; but the foeman*s chain 
Coufd not bring his proud soul under. 

Tlie liaip he loved ne’er spoke again, 

For he tore its chords asunder, 

And said, No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery ; 

Thy songs were made for the pure and the free j 
They never shall sound in slavery.** 


The Death of a Toung Lady. 

I saw thy form in youthful prime, 

Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time, 

And waste its bloom away. 

Yet still thy features wore that light 
Which fleets not with the breath ; 

And life n6*er looked more truly bright 
Than in thy smile of death. 

As streams that run o’er golden mines. 
Yet liumbly, calmly glide, 
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Nor seem to know the wealth that shinea 
Within their gentle tide, 

So, veiled beneath the simplest guise, 
Thy radiant genius shone. 

And that which charmed all other eyes 
Seemed worthless in thy own. 

If souls could always dwell above, 

Thou hadst not left that sphere ; 

Or could we kec]> the souls we love, 

W e ne’er liad lost thee here. 

Though many a gifted mind we meet^ 
Though fairesit forms we see. 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee. 


Sunset in Stria. 

Now upon Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon ; 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet. 

While summer, in a vale of flowers. 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

But nought can chaim the luckless Peri ; 
Her soul is sad ; her wings are weary — 
Joyless she sees the sun look down 
On that great temple,* once his own, 
Wliose lonely columns stand sublime. 
Flinging their shadows from on higli, 
Like dials, wliioh llie wizard Time 
* Has raised to count his ages by. 


* Temple of the Sun at B.albec 
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IIinda's Aiteal, 

' O, ever thus, fix)rn childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen iny loudest hopes decay ; 

I never loved a tree or flower 
But 'twas the first to fade away. 

I never nursed a dtiar gazelle, 

To glad me with soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it wa.s sure to die. 
Now, too, the joy most like divine 
Of all I ever di*eam€*d or knew, 

To see thee, hear thee, call tiiee mine - 
O misery ; must I lose that too ? 


Lament of a Peui for Hinda. 

Farewell — farewell to thee, Arab}'^s daughter ; 

(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea ; ) 

No pearl ever lay under Oman’s* gi*een water 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee. 

Farewell — be it ours to euibcllish thy pillow 

With every tiling beauteous that grows in the deep ; 

Each flower of tlie rock and each gem of the billow 
Shall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy sleep. 

Around thee sliall glisten the loveliest amber 
Thai ever the sorrowing sea bird has wept ; 

With many a shell in whose hollow-wix iithed chamber, 
We Peris of ocean by moonlight have slept. 

Well dive where the ganhins of coral li(j darkling, 

And plant all tlic rosiest stcmis at thy liead ; 

We’ll seek where the simds of the CJasi)ian ai-e sparkling, 
And gather their gold to strew over thy bed. 


* Thf Pn-siyn finlf. 
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XLm — MIKE FINIC, TOE LAST OF THE 'BOATMEN. 

[TliU ukotch of tlio iMt survivor of a race of men now extinct in taken from tbe 
fVesteru Souvenir for 18a«/J 

T E3niAitKED’ a few year :5 sLuce, at Pittsburg, for Cinciiimiti, 
oti board a steaml)oal, more with a view of realizing tlie possi- 
bility of a speedy return against the current, than in obedience 
to llie call of either business or pleasure. 

Wien we ](dt, the season was not far advanced hi vogeta- 
lion. Hut as we protjeeded, the change wras more rapid than 
the ditTerenee of latitude justified. I liad frocpieiitly observed 
tills in former voyages ; bnt it never w'jis so striking as on llie 
jiroscnt ocrarion. Th(‘ old mode of travtdiing in the sluggish 
llat-boal seein(‘d to give time for the. change of* season; but 
now a few hours carried ii.s into a ditlerent climate. met 

Spi'iug, with *m 11 her laughing train of flowers and verdure, ra])- 
idly advancing from the south. The. hucki^ye, cottonwood, 
and maple had already assumed, in this region, the rich livery 
of* '‘uminer. The thousand varieties of the floral k^clgm 
fjucnd a gay ear]>et ov('r the luxuriant meadows on each sid(3 
of ibe. 1 ‘ivcr. The thick woods resounded with the notes of 
the featherwLtiHlie — <‘aeh striving to outdo his neighbor in 
noise, if not in melody. We had not yet rt'aehed the region 
of jiarorpiets ; but the clear-toned w histle of the cardinal was 
lieard in e.very hush ; and the cat-bkd was endeavoring, with 
its usual zeal, to lijodjhe^ipwcrs of the more gifted mock- 
ing-bird. 

A f(^w’ lioiirs brought us to one of tl)o.se stopping jioint.s 
known by the. nanu* of w'ooding-places.” It was situated 
irnmediatfdy abov(‘ L(*tarl’s Falls. The boat, obedient to the 
^vlieel of llie j>il(>t,niade a graceful sweep towards the island 
aliovo tlie falls, and rounding to, .approached the wood pile. 
As th(? b<^t drew' neiir the shore, the cscapt' steam reverher- 
Mled yggugh the fotv'.-t and liills like (lie cliafed hellow'iiig of 
the vJffm tiger. Tlie root of a tree, concealed beneath the 
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water, prevented the boat from getting sufficiently near the 
bank, and it bbeame necessaiy to use the paddles to take a 
difierent position. 

“ Back out 1 and tiy it again ! ” exclaimed a voice from the 
shore. “ Thinw your pole^ide, and bi’ace oUi or you’ll mar 
agaitiSit a shag.** 

This was a kind of langut^e long familiar to us on the 
Ohio, It w'as a sample of the slang of the keel-boatmen. 

The speaker was immediately cheered by a dozen of voices 
from the deck ; and I pe<»<^gBized tn him the person of an old 
acquaintance, familiarly known to me from my boyhood. lie 
wras leaning carelessly against a large Ixjech, and m his lel't 
ann carelessly pressed a rifle to liis side, presented a figure 
tliat Salvator * would have chosen from a million, ns a mpdel 
for his w’ild and mocnly pencil. His stature was uj)wards of 
six fe^t, his projiortions perfectly symmetrical, and exhibiting 
the evidence of herculean i»owers. To a stranger he would 
liave seemed a complete mulatto. Long exposure to the sim 
and weather on tlie Lower Ohio and Mississippi had chtmged 
his skin ; and, but for Uic fine European cast of his counte- 
nance, he might have passed for the principal w arrior of some 
powerful tribe. Although at least fifty years of age, liis hair ' 
was as black as the wing of the raven. Next to his skin he , 
w^orc a red flannel shirt, covered by a blue cjapotc, ornamented^ 
with white fringe. On liis feet were moccasons ; and a broad 
leathern belt, from which hung, suspended in a sheath, a large 
knii^, encircled his waist 

As soon as the steamboat became stationary, the cabin pas- 
sengers jumped on shore. On ascending the bank, tlie figure 
I have just described advanced to offer me his hand. 

“ How are you, Mike ? ** said I. 

“ How goes it ? *’ replied the boatman, grasping my hand 
jyith ibJiKlue^ze I can compare to nothing but that of a black- 

ran glad to see yon,” he continued, in his al man- 

♦ Salvator Kosa, a celebrated painter of forest scenes and bandits. 
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ner. “ I am going to shoot at the tin cup for a quart— off 
hand — and you must be judge.’* * 

I understood Mike at once, and on any otlier occasion 
ghould have remonstrated, and prevented the daring trial of 
But I was accompanied by a couple of English tour- 
ists, who had scarcely ever been beyo;id the sound of Bow 
bells, and who were travelling post over the United States to 
^ make up a book of observations on our manners and customs. 
There were, also, among the passengers, a few bloods from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, who could conceive of nothing 
eciual to Howard or Chestnut Stecets, and who expressed 
great disappointment at not being able to find terrapins and 
oysters at eveiy village. My li'amontane pride was aroused, * 
and I resolved to give them an opportunity of seeing a west- 
ern lion — li)r such Mike undoubtedly was — in all his glory. 
Tlie philanthropist may start, and accuse me of ^a want of hu- 
manity. I deny the charge, and refer, for apology, to one of 
the best understood principles of human natui’c. 

Mike, followed by several of his crew, led the way to a 
beech grove, some little distance from the lauding, I invited 
my fellow-passengers to witness the scene. On arriving at 
the spot, a stout, bull-headed boatman, di*essod in a hunt- 
ing shirt, hut barefooted, in whom I recognized a younger 
brodier of Mike, took a tin cup, which hung from his belt, 
and placed it on hia head. Although I had seen this feat per- 
formed Iwtbre, I acknowledge I felt uneasy, whilst this silent 
preparation was going on. But I had not much time for re- 
flection, for this second Albert exciaimed, — 

“ Blaze away, ISIikc, and let’s have the quart.** 

My travelling companions, as soon as they recovered 
from the first (dlcct of lludr astonishment, exhibited a disposi- 
tion to interfere. But Mik(»^ tlirowdiig baek bus left leg. lev'- 
elled his rifle at the head of his brother. In this horizontal 
position the wTa,j)on rcunained for some seconds as immovabTe 
as i^j|||anu tliat held it w as affected by no pulsation. 

‘^Hiwate your pu?ce a little lower, IVIike, or you will lose,** 
cried the. imperturbable bn^fber. 
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1 know not if tlie advice wiis obeyed ; bnt tbe sUax*p c«Mjk 
of tbe rifle immediately followed, and tbe cap flew oflT tbiriy 
or forty yards, rendered unfit for future service. There waa 
a cry of admiration from tlie stiangers, who pressed forward 
to see if tbe foolliardy boatman "was really safe. He remained 
sis immovable as if lie bad Seen a figure hewn out of stone. 
He had not even winked, when the ball stnick the cup within 
two inches of bis head. 

^‘Mike lias vronl” I exclaimed; and my decision was tbe 

signal which, according to their rules, permitted him of tlie 

target to remove from bis position. No more sensation was 

exhibited among tlie boatmen tlian if a common w'oger bad 

^en w’on. Tbe b(jt lieing decided, they hurried back to their 

boat, giving me and my friends an invitation to jiartake of 

“the treat.” We declined, and took Ji‘ave of the thoughtless 

creatures. . In a few moments afterwards, we observed their 
» 

“ keel ” wheeling into the eurrent, the gigantic form of Mike 
bestriding the large steering oar, and the. others arranging 
themselves in their placxis in front of tin* cabin, that extendc^d, 
nearly the whole length of tlie. boat, cov<;ring merchandise of 
immense value. As tliey left the shore, tlicy gave the Indian 
yell, and broke out into a sort of unconnected chorus, com- 
mencing with, — 

** Hard upon the beech oar ! 

She moves too slow ! 

All the way to Shawneetown, 

Long while ago.” 


XLVUL— THE SAME CONCLUDED. 

Our travellers retumod to ihe boat lost in spcculjijon on 
the scene, and the beings tluy had just 
tRe circumstance lias been j*elated a thousand times, with all 
the necessary amiilifications of linislied tourists. 

Mike Fink may be viewed as tlie correct represent^^f'e of 
a class of mt;n now extinct, but who once possessed os marked 
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a cliaractcr as tliat of the gyp«es of &gland, or the lazzaroni 
of Ka]>lef*. The period of, their existence wiis not more than 
a third of a ctMitury. The character Was created by the intro- 
duction of trad<*. on llie western waters, and ceased with the 
hucoe-isful establishment of the steamboat. 

There is soinelbing inexplicable m llio fact tliat tliere could 
be men found, for ordinary wages, who W'oiild abandon the 
sj'.sternatic, but not laborious pursuits of agriculture, to follow 
a liie, of all others except that of the soldier, distinguished by 
tin*. gr».*atest ex]>osurc5 and privation. The occupation of a 
boatman was more ca.leulat<Ml to destroy the constitution, ami 
to shorten life, than any other business. In ascending the 
river, it was a oonUiiucd series of toil, rendered more irfcwne 
by the snail-like rale gl which they moved. The boat was 
projwilled liy poles, against which the shoulder was placed Hr 
tendon? wliohi strength and skill of the indi.vdual were ap-. 
jilied in this manner. As the boatmen moved along the fan- 
ning boiud, with their heads nearly touching the plank on 
whicli they walked, the eflcct produced on the mind of an 
ol)serv<u‘ was similar to that on beholding the ox rotsking be- 
fore an overloaded cart. Their bodies, luikcd to tlieir W9^ 
for the purpose of moving with greater ease, and of cnjoyl^ 
the breeze of the river, were exposed to the burning suntv/of,. 
summer, and to the rains of autumn. Afusr a hard day’s 
push, they would toko their ‘‘fillii,” or ration of whiskey, and 
having swallowed a miserable snpjier of meat half burnt, and 
of bread half baked, sirotcdi themselves without covering on 
the deck, and slumber till the st<H‘rsmaif.s call invited them to 
the moruing “ lilhi.” 

Notw'ilijsiandiiig this, the boatman’s life had charms as irre- 
siotible as those* presented by the illusions of the stage. Sons 
abandoned the comfortable farms of their fathers, ainl appren- 
tices fled from tlie sefvicc of their masters. There was a 
captivation in the idea of “ fR>ing down the river,” and the 
youthful boatman who hacl " pushed a keel ” from New Or- 
leans %.dt all the pride of a yoimg inerchant after his first 
vo 3 ’’a 2 e to an Englisli sca|mr!. Fiwa an exclusive association 
lb 
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togG{;her, Iui4 /omcd a kindx>f i^laag peculiar to them* 
fiblw ; and from (he constant exercise of wit witli die «quat<-^ 
iQrs " on shore, and crews- of other boats, tJiey acquired a 
quldkncss and sharpness of retort that was quite araasing. 

On board of the Ixiats thus manngtsd, our mercluwits in- 
trusted valuabJe cargoes, without insurance, and with no other 
guartinty than the receipt of the steersman, who posi^essed no 
other 2 >roperty than his Iwat ; and tlio coulidence thus reposed 
was seldom abused. 

Among these men, Mike Fink slooil an acknowledged 
leader for many years. Endowed hr nature with t]io.5e quali- 
ties of iutelleefe' tliut give the })osso--'>or power, he would have 
been a conspicuous member of any society in which his lol 
might have been ^ An acute obacrver of human nature . 
has remarked, “ Opjiortunity alone makes tlie hero. Change 
-but their situations, and Civsai* would have been but the best 
Wrestler on the green.” .With a figure cast hi a mould 
added much of the symmetrj' of an AjioUo to tlie limbs of a 
Hercules, he jiossessed gigjintic strength, and his character 
■was noted for tlie most daring intrepidity. At (lie court of 
Charlemagne, he might have been a Itolaud ; with the ci-u- 
saders, he would have been the fav(»rUe with the. knight of the 
lion heart; and hi our revolution, h<* wouhi have ranked with 
the MoJ'gans and Putnams of the day. lie was the iicro of 
a hundred dghts, and the leader of a tlauisand daring adven- 
tures. From Pittsburg to St. Louis and New ()rte.ans, every 
farmer on the shore kept on good term? with 3Iike — othei'- 
wise there was no safety i’or his j>i’o]>er(y. AViiercver lie 
was an enemy, like his great ])rototyj>e Rob Roy, lie levied 
the contribution (»f black mail lor tlie use of his boat. Often 
at night, when his tired eomj>auions sh'pt, he would take an 
excursion of four or live milos, and ivdurn before morning 
ri^*h in spoil. On the Oiiio, be was known as me. ‘‘ Snapping 
Turtle,” and on the Mississippi, as the “ Snag.” 

At the early age of seventeen, ISlikc’s elianieter was dis- 
played by enli.'Jting himself in a eorps of sconl.s — a body of 
intigular rangers emjdoyed on the norlh-westcm frontier of 
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Pennsylvania to 'watch the Indians and give notice of any 
threntenod inroad. 

In this cor()S, while yet a stripling, Mike acquired a reputa- 
tion for boldness and cunning far beyond his companions. A 
thousand legends illustrate tiie fearlessness of his character. 
There was one which he told himself with much pride, and 
which .made an indelible impression on my boyish memory, 
lie had been out on the hills of Mahoning, when, to use his 
own words, he “ saw^ sign.s of Indians about.” lie had dis- 
co vt'red the recent print of the moccason in the grass ; and 
found drops of the fresh blood of a deer on the green bush. 
Tie became cautious, skulked foi* some time in the deepest 
thickets of hazel and brier, and for several days did not dis- 
charge his rifle. He subsisted patiently on parched com and 
jtjrk, which he liad dried on his first coming into the woods. 
He gave no altirm to the settlemonls, because •be discovered, 
with perfect certtiinty, that the enemy consisted of a small 
hunting party who were receding from the Allegliany. 

As he was creeping along one morning with the stealthy 
tread of a cat, his eye fell on a beautiful buck, browsing on 
the edge of a barren s^iot three hundred yards distant. The 
temptation was too strong for the “woodsman, and he resolve<i 
to have a shot, at all hazards. Repriming his gun, and pick- 
ing his flint, he made his appmaclies in the usual noiseless 
manner, and at the moment he reached tlie ej)ot from whicli 
he meant to take his aim, he observed a large savage, intent 
upon the same object, au«i advancing in a direction a little dif- 
ferent from his own. Mike shrank b<4iind a tree, with the 
quickness of thought, and keeping his eye fixed on the hunter. 
Waited the result with patience. In a few moments, the In- 
dian lialtcd within fifty paces, and levelled his piec<; at the 
d(?er. In the mean while, Mike, presented his rifle at the 
body of the .>avagi‘, and at the moment that tlie smoke issued 
from the gun of the latter, the bullet of Fink passed thiough 
the red man’s breast. lie uttered a yell, and fell dead at the 
same instant wdth tin? deer. Mike reloaded liis rifle, and 
remained in his co\ cut for some minutes, to ascertain whether 
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there were more enemies at haiul. He then siepped up to 
the prostrate savage, and satisfying Jiimsclf that Jile was ex- 
tinguished, turned his attention to the buck, and took from the 
carcass those pieces suited to the process ot‘ jerking. 

In the mean time, tlie country was fiiling up wiiU a white 
population ; and in a few yoai*s, the real men, with the excep- 
tion of a few fractions of ti'ibes, gradually ro(^<'.ded to the 
hikes, and beyond the Mwsisnppi. Tin* corjis of scouts was 
abolisheil, niter luiving m^quiivd habits whii h uniitted lliem for 
the pursuits of (‘ivilized .society. ineoiiioratcd tliein- 

selvcs with tlie Indians; and oi lairs, from a strong atlaclinient 
to their erratic mode of life, joined the lioatmeii, then ju^t 
becoming a distinct class. Among tJiese was our hero, Mike 
Fink, whose talents wcfc soon devc]o[)i?d ; and for majiy yciii's 
lie was ns celebrated on the rivers of the west as he had been 
in the woods. • 

Some years after tlic pmnod at which 1 liayo dated my visit 
to Cincinnati, business called me to New Orleans. On board 
tlu.‘. steamboat on which I had embarked at Louisville. 1 rec- 
ognized in the pilot one of tliose men who liad formerly l)eea 
a patroon, or keel-boat captain. I entered into conversatioa 
with him on the subject of his former associates. They are 
scattered in all directions,” said he. “ A few wlio had eajjacity 
liave become pilots of steamboat*. ^Many have joim^d the 
trading parties that cross the K6cky Mountaiiis,^an(l a few 
liave settled down as fanners.” 

“Wliat lias become,” I a^kial, ‘‘of my old acquaintance, 
Mike Fink?” 

Mike was killed at last,” replied the ]>ilof. “ lie had re- 
fused several good oflfers on steamboats. He said lie could 
not bear the hissing of .stemn, and he wanted room to throw 
Ills pole. He w-eiit to the Missouri, and .about a ycjir .‘dnee 
shooting the tin cup when he had bee,n drinking too much. 
He elevated too low^, and shot his companion tlimugh the licnd. 
A friend of the deceased, suspecting foul play, sliot Mike 
thr^i^h Ih6 heart bclbre lie liatl time to I'cload his rille.” 

With Milce Fink expired the sjjh’it (4i the bouLinen. 
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XUX.— PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF DANIEL BOONE 

[This sketch of Daniel Boono is mainly abridged from his Liih J. rsQS, con* 
tainod la the (Ftc<>iid seriea of Spahks’s Auiericau Biography .J 

Danikl tlie pioneer of Kentnckr, was born in 

Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in the month of February, 1785. 
lie was tiu? sixth of a tkmily of cloven children. His father, 
S<]uire Boone, was a native of Knghmd. While Dajiiel was 
yet a child, hi-* father removed to Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
at that time a frontier settlement, ahounding with game and 
ex]>osed to Indian assaults. Here young Booiie ae(|iiired those 
sylvan tastes which sliajK^d the fashion of Ms future years. 
But the woodbind solitudes in which fie was reared were not 
(•nlircdy deprived of the light of knowledge. Ho received the 
rudiments of li*.a ruing in one of those little log school houses 
which always follow' in the train of our hardy pioneers of the 
wilderness. ♦ 

AVlicn Danictl was about eighteen, his latlier removed his 
family to Nc»rih Csu'olina, and settled on ^lie banks of the Yail- 
kin, a mountain >trcam in the north-west part of the state, 
llen^ Daniel married, and lived for many yt'ars, oceupying 
himself with farming and hunting, in w'hich latter employment 
lie acfinireil great skill. He was an unerring marksman, ca- 
jiahle of g^t bodily exertion, cool in danger, «md posses^d of 
all the knowledge which a life hi the wildcmoas could teach. 

About tlie 3 ’ear l7(>7, rumors came to the region where 
Boone lived, of a country west of the mountains, rich beyond 
all parallel in natund advantages — blessed with a deep, fertile 
soil, watered hr fair stn ams, and abounding with game. This 
was the State of Kentucky, at that time a jwil bless wilderness, 
into 'which the foot of a white man had hardly entered. The 
imagination of Boone, who had boiunne dissatisfied with the 
stale of things around him, W'as fired h\' lliese acfjounts, and lie 
doteiinined to visit this teiTCstrial paradise, lie accordingly left 
hifi home IMay 1, 17(50, at the head of a party of live pcrsOQSf 
15 « 
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and tan»3d his fiu'o towards tho setting sun. After a toil- 
some march of about five weeks, the party, after sunnouuting 
a mountain range, saw s}>refwliiig oiit bc^tbre tlujin a rich and 
beantiful valley, watered hy the lied llivtT, covered witli 
stately forests, tlu'ongh wJiich the deer and bufi’alo roamed in 
great numbei’s. 

Here tho adventurers rcstal, and pa-ssed their time in sue- 
eesssiiil hunting, without any accident or molestation, till tlm 
month of December. Ihit on the ^:?<1 day of this montli, 
Boone and one of his companions, St<‘\vsrt, were taken enj;- 
tives by n band of Indians, who ru>he<l suddenly out of a canc- 
bruke upon them. Boone knew tlie Indian characUM* loo well 
to manifest either fear or an>;ieiy to (‘s<*Mp(*. He presciacd 
Ills coolness 4arjd S(df-po:i(jes>ion : and this caused his savage 
captors gradually to relax their vigiliin(‘<\ On the seven] h 
night, when all wenj as}o<.‘p, Boone gently awaked Stewart ; 
iuid the two, securing tludr gnins and a few trifling articles, ]<?ft 
the Indians in a prolbund sliin^ber, «n<l stole away unoh^iervctl. 
Orcat caution was necessary not to awake the savages ; for, 
had the attempt of hunters been dis<‘ovcivd, tlu‘y would 
have been sacrificed on the spot. They made their w'ay back 
to tlieir old hunting camp, but, to their surprise and distn*ss, 
found it plundered and deserted. Of their thnie com]mnions 
nothing was ever after heard: they were probably .slain by 
the Indians, Boojie and Stcwuirt continued their hunler lib', 
and in tho e-ourse of the w'intcr >ve.re joined by Sfiuire Boone, 
a brother of tlanicl, and another person, both from Jsoj-tii 
Carolina. 

Not long after, Daniel Boone and Stewart wmto at lacked by 
anollier band of* savages, and the latter "was killed. Squire 
Boone’s eompanion also dl-appeai‘ed al'ierwards, and the two 
brothers were left alone. They ]»as.-ei] the wIiiUt in lunuing; 
a#i<l on the 3.4 ol* May, 177»h Squire. Boone took leave of hi.-! 
brolljer and ■went hack to North C.tarolina for sui>)>II(V. From 
thi .4 time till duly 27, wdien Jiis brother reltiriied, Daniel w'arf 
left entirely alone. TJie two brotliers resumed their formei 
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way oi life, and continued in it till the sjjrinfi' of 1771; when 
they went back to their families in -North Carolina. Daniel 
Boone Itad been absent about two yc^ars, during wliich time he 
h.'wl tasted neither br<*ad nor salt He had determined to re- 
move his family to Kentucky ; but more than two years jjassed 
by before he could sell liis fann and make tfie necessary 
arrangements for sueh a step. 

On the 25tli of Scptoinbor, 1773, the two brothers kule adieu 
to their friends and neighbors on the Yadkin, and, with theii 
families, took up march to the wilderness of Kentucky. 
At Boweli’s valley, tiirough Avliidi their ronto lav, they w(;re 
joined by five families and forty men, the latter well armed. 
They went on full oi‘ hope and spirit ; but when nciir the 
Cumberland Gap, they w'ere nttackcct by a band of Indians, and 
six of their j)ar(y were killed: among them the eldest son of 
Daniel Ihwme, a youth of about seventeen. By this event the 
})arty were disconrag<3d, and gave up tlic further prosecution 
or' (he entcrjirisc for the present ; returning to some settlements 
in the south-w'est ol' Virginia. B(ioiic and his brother, with a 
few others, would have gone on ; but a^|ajority bebig against 
them, they telt bound to submit. 

The next year, at llni request of the governor of Virginia, 
Bejone went to Kentucky to bring back a company of survey- 
ors — a task which he sncccssfully accomplished. He then took 
the lead ot* a company of settlers, by whom the fort of Boones- 
horough was built, in the. spring of 1775, ondlie bank of the 
Kentucky River. In the summer of that year he returned to 
Virginia, and sncceedt?(l in removing his family to Boones- 
borougli. His wife and daughters w ere the first white 'women 
that ever stood on tin? banks of the. Kentucky River. Soon 
aftcjr, th(‘y Avon* joined by three, families more; and the open- 
ing of the. ensuing spring bronglu other emigrants. 

Nothing occurred beyond the. usual cc'urse%f pioneer life till 
the 14th day of July, 1776. On that day, Betsey Callaway, 
Iior sister Frances, and tTemiina Boone, a dauf^htcr of Captain 
Boone, (such was the title he iioav bore.) cai-elessly crossed the 
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rivier x^osite Booncsborough, in a canoe, at a late horn* in tlus 
aflernoon. The trees and shrubs on the opposite bank wore 
thicks and cam© down to the w'ator*s edge ; the girls, tincon- 
sdolis of danger, yvere playing and splashing the water with 
their paddies, until the ctmoe, floating with tlie current, drifuul 
near the shore. Five stout Induins lay concealed Ihoi'e, one 
of whom stealthily crawled down the bank until he retxclied 
the rope that hung from the bow, tum<‘d its course up the 
stream, and in ii diri‘otlon to bo hidden from a view of the fort. 
The loud shrieks of the capt\ired girls were hoard, but too late 
for their rescue, "i'he canoe, flieir only incaus of cros.«ing, wfu 
on the oj‘|>osile shore., and none dared to risk the chance of 
swimming the river, under the impression that; a large l)ody of 
savag^^s was comiealcd in the woods. Boone atul Ciiihiway 
w'ere both absent, and jiiglit s<a in Ix fore tbeir retain and 
amingeinents tor the pursuit. ♦ 

The next morning, by daylight, a parly set out, 'The trail 
of the Indians was struck; and after travelling about forty 
miles they w<u*(3 overtaken. TJie great object of llu; white men 
was, to come upon ^ Indians so suddeedy, that they should 
have no time to ki*heir pri>oiiers berure uefe.n<ling them- 
selves. In this they succeed»'d. In an instant a mutual dis- 
covery took pla^.. Shots were, interchanged; two of the 
Indiftns were wounded, and tlicy all fled. The territied girls 
were lorought back unhurt to the fort. 


L.— THE SAME SUBJECT COXCLUDEl). 

The settlements in Kentucky at this lime were exposed to 
constant assaults from the. Tiidiuns, in.stigated by the British 
3 at the noT#i- west forts. C’a])taiii Boone's skill, courage, 
an'^HRiowledge of Indian habits were constantly jmt in requi- 
sition for the j)rol(;ction of his countrynicn. On one occasion, 
Jie ifXint in command of a party of tliirty men to a salt lick, 
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on Licking' to mewfnctiiiKi salt The enterprise was 
rommeneed on New YoaFs day, 1 778. Boone wa^Wminander, 
scout, and hunter for the party. On the 7th day of Feh- 
rufUT, Boone, when erigjiged in hunting at ^oine distance. from 
the lick, was ca.ptiu*ed by a large ]>anti of Indians. Escape 
being impo.^sible^he assumed a tranquil find assured demeanor, 
•which gained him the confidence of his captors. Knowing 
that resistance would be hopeless, he induced the saltmakesr? 
of* his company to sun’cnder, having previously obtained favor- 
able tenns for theiin They urere all Udjen to the British fort 
ni Detroit, and his friends -wei-e given up to llie commander 
as prisoners. 

Liberal sums M^ere offered at DetJ-oit for the ransom of 
Boone; but the Indians had become much attaclied to him, 
jVom his courage and skill in hunting accompli.shni(*nts, that 
they refused to part wdth him. lie wfia finally re<‘eived into 
the tribe, and adopted by an old cliief in the ])lace of a 
(leccased .son. Here he lived lor some months, kindly treated, 
but still somewhat watched. TMienever.lie Wfis allowed to 
h'uve the village on a hunting excursion, the halls for his gun 
•w(n*e carefully counted, and lie was required to account in 
game, for each ball and (diarge of powder. He ingeniously 
divith^d fi number of balls, with the halves o|* which he could 
kill turkeys, raccoons, squirrels, mid other snuili game, and, by 
using, light charges of powder, he contrived to save several 
charges for liis own use, if he should find opportunity to 
c.'cape. 

I'kii’ly in Juno, being with the tribe at Chijfln&e, in OIno, 
he perceived that they w’cre making preparatjSfts for a war- 
like* ('xpeditioii, and learned that they were going to attack the 
fbrt at Booiieslmrougli. Disstunhling liis emotions, he con- 
tinued a few' days longer Avith them, watching his opportunity 
to (‘.scape and warn the devoted gjirrison. ( hi tlie moniing of 
the IGth of June, lie arose, and, Avitlioiit Fii.'^picion, w(^iit forth 
on Ills moniiug^s hunt a.s usual. ContiHing to S(‘,cretc some 
dried vepison, h<j struck tliroiigli the Avoods for Boonesborougli, 
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of one ihundted and miles, and readied it at 
iba mSi tj£ five days — ;a remarkable feat^ when we remember 
' lie was obliged to shape his coiu’se in such a way as to 
throw the Indians ofi* his trail. He was received by his 
irlends as one risen from the dead. His wife, (lespairiag of 
his return, had gone back, with some of hi^ chiidren, to her 
kindred in Nortli Ciuolina. 

The g^rison at lloonesborough employed tlanuselvo's in' 
strengthening their fort, and calmly awaited the attack of 
their foes. But they did not appear till the 7th of Sei>t em- 
ber. I'iie Indians were four hundred and fifiy in number, 
commanded by Capbiin Duquesne,* a Canadian in the sen* 
vice of* Great BrSiain. With liim were eleven other Cana- 
dians. The garrison, comprising between fifty and sixty men, 
with a large number of women and children, was siuninon<‘d 
to surrender, “in the name of his Britannic majesty.” Two 
days were requested by Captain Boone to consider the pro- 
ppsaL This was done partly to cnabhi them . lo collect tlio 
cattle which were dispersed through the woods, and j>arily in 
the hope that aid might come from a neighboring settlement. 
At the end ol* the time, the garrison announced their deter- 
mination not to surrender. 

Captain Duq^esne, in spite of his greatly superior force, 
seemed reluctant to commence an assault. He proposed that 
llie gairisori should send out a deputation of nine men, to dis- 
cuss the terms of a treaty of auiTender. After some c*oiusulta- 
tion, this was assented to ; and Captain Boone nnd <*,ight other 
persons were selected for the duty. The parties met on a 
plot of ground in front of the fort, and about sixty yards dis- 
tant. "Well aware of the trcaclierous character of the Indians, 
Captain Boone, before he left the fort, luid stationed twenty 
men with loaded rifles where they could see the whole pro-< 
ceedings and be ready for the slightest alarm. Very favorable 
terms were offered by the besiegers, and agreed to by the rep- 


* Pronounced Dukane. 
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rfisentatlves of , garrison. At the ccBiclosion, Li^i^a 
proposed that two of their number should shake hands With 
pat h of the white men, in compliance, as they t>aid, with an 
ancient custom on such occasions. Captain Bocme arid 
fissociates agreed to this ; and when the Indians iS^pproachi^, 
each pair grasped the hand and arm of a white man. But 
the grasp was not relaxed : the red men attempted drag off 

their white opponents as prisonei*s. But iliese latter were 
pi'Cjjared lor this j a scuftie ensued ; the Kentuckians broke 
away from the Indians, and tied back to the fort, while a 
Volley from the twenty riflemen checked the pursuers. The 
assault of tlic fort then conunenced in^goocl earjiest, and con- 
tinued with little intermission for nine days,'' when the enemy 
rctircid, baflled in his plans alike of treachery and viol^ce. 

At the disastrous battle of the Blue Licks, in 1782, Boone 
was prtjscnt, w^itli the rank of lieutenant colonel.* The ^iiOn 
was brought Jii contmry to his advice ; but he behaved with 
gi’ciit courage. Li this engagement one of his sons was killed, 
and liif? brother was severely wrounded. 

After the close of the revolutionary war, the settlements of 
the whites Avere not disturbed by any serious attacks of the 
Indians, but there was not entire |Kjace between the two races. 
Ou om‘, occasion Colonel Boone was nearly takgp prisoner by 
four Indians, who came to his farm. I^iey found him in the 
upper part of a small outbuilding used for drying tobacco.* 
Tiny entered llie lower part, and calling him by name, told 
him that he was their prisoner, and would cheat them no more, 
at the same time pointing their guns at him. He replied with 
perfect coolness, and told them he was willing go with them, 
and only begged I hat they would give him a little time, that he 
might finish the work he wjis engaged in — that of removing 
sticks of dry tobacco. While thus parleying with them, and 
diverting their attention from his purpose, he suddenly jumped 


* Boono’s biographer is careful to state* that though he cultiTated to- 
bacco, he never used it. 
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ibim among tihem ^Hth Iris arms fall of the dried tobacco, and 
j^ng it into their faces, filling their mouths and eyes with the 
pungent dust. Under cover Uf this blinding volley, he lied to 
his cabin, w;here lie had the means of dclence ; and the baflled 
Indians retreated, liaving learm^l iinolhcr of the old liui iter's 
tridks. 

About 1792, Colonel Ih^orie wiH dis]) 0 ssessed of his farm 
at Boonesborough, through a deh^e.t of title, and removed to 
the Kenhawa Biver, in Virginia, u here ho lived for a while. 
Blit hearing good accounts of the eountry of the Upper Mis- 
souri, he went there in l79o, and established himself about 
forty-live miles west of St. Louis. Tlie country then Wonged 
to Spain, and Boone was made syndic, or commandant, of a 
township; but the duties of his office did not iiitcnfcre with his 
customary e>mployinentH of hunting and trapping in the. winter 
season. Haying little skill in business, and Itiking no ihonglil 
lor the advancement of his own fortunes, lie lost, through de- 
fect of title, at llie transfer of Louisiana to the United Slates, 
a tract of land which had been granted him hy the Sjianish 
government ; but this loss was repaired l>y Congress, whicli 
made a special grant to him of about a thousand acre-. 

The old age of Bomi^ "was pissed in a truiupiil ha])pinvss 
which was in bright contra.st ivifh the perilous adventures of his 
manhood. lie lived among his ehildnMi, the object of affec- 
tionate care and devoted attention ; and befoi’c Ijis deatli he 
held descendants of the Mh generation upon Jiis kinjes. 
Almost to the vciy last, lie continued his favorite employment 
of the chase. In lik old age he became a sort of histori<*iil 
personage; hi-stlife and advimtures were written and talked 
al>out ; and many persons came to .‘•ee him and hear his story 
from his own lips. IBs wife*, his faithful and loving eompunioii 
for more than half a century, died in 18J3. He survived lier 
a few years, and died tranquilly, and by natural decay, Se^v 
tember 26, 1820, in his eiglity-sixlh year, in the midst of his 
children and granftdiildrcn. He was living at that time in 
Montgomery county, Missouri. 
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BcKn^’fi fraufte was vigorous and aihleiie, but in strexigtb 
and stature lie was not beyond the average standard of man* 
U'lioro was nothing rough, still kss fierce, in his manners; but 
he was ratlier imiai'kable for the gentleness and quietness of 
hie bearing. He was a man of few words, but was always 
willing to answer the questions -which curious visitors put to 
Jhim. His moral character was sj^less. His afiections were 
strong, and he tenderly loved those wlio were near to him : 
to his dying day, he never could speak of the son w'ho was 
killed at the Blue Licks without tears. His nature w as sim- 
ple and trutliful; and though the incidents of his life have 
been, some writers, embellished by many roinantic fictions, 
he himself never affoi-dod any materials for it. 


LI — SELECT PASSAGES IX VERSE. 

ClIILDUKN rX-AriN(3 WITH A KaM. — Bt/TOH, 

A BAND of children, round a snow-white ram. 

There wTeathc his venerable boms with fiowers; , 
Wiiile, peaccifiil as if still an imweaned lamb, 

The patiwch of the flock all gently cowers 
His sober head, majestically tame, 

Or eate from out the palm, or playful lowers 
His brow, as if in act to butt, and then 
Yielding to their small hands, draws back again. 

Their classical profiles, and glittering dresses, 

Their large^ blu«*k eyes, and soft, seraphic cheeks 
Crimson as cleft p^megi-anates, their long tresses, 

The gesture wdnch enclianirt, the, eye that speaks, 

The innocence which hapj)y cliiIdh(K)d blesses. 

Made quite a pictui*e of these little Greeks ; 

So that the philosophical beholder 
Sighed for their sakes — that tliey should cVj' giw older. 
IG 
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An Apology. — TF. J5. J^efteer* \ 

Too late I staid: ibrgive the crimes 
Unheeded dew the hours. 

How noiseless falls the foot of Time 
That onlj treads on flowers ! 

TTliat eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbings of the glass, 

When all its sands are diamond sparks^ 
That dazzle as they pass ? 

O, who to sober measim^ment 
Time’s iia]>py floetncss brings, 

When birds of paradise have leat< 
yiieir plumage to his wings ? 


An Old Man’s Heath. — Ihyden, 

Of no distemi>er, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that rnollow^ed long : 
E’en wondered at because he dropjitul no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fburscx>re years. 
Yet freslily nm he on ten winters more; 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 

The wrheels of weary life at last stood still. 

Cain’s Love for Adah. — Byron. 

All the stfirs (d‘ hefi\ en ; 

The deep-blue noon of night* lit by at) orb 
Which looks a spirit, or a spirit’s world ; 

Tlie hues of twilight ; the sun’s gorgeous coming 
His setting indeseribahlc, wiiidi fills 
My eyes with ]dea$ant lenrs as I behold 
Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him 
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Aloi^ tkat western paradise of clouds ; 

Tke fo^st shade ; the green bough ; the bird’s Toioe^ 
The yeR|>^r bii*d*s, wiu<fti seems to sing of love> 

And mingles with the song of cherubim, 

As the day closes over Eden walls ; — 

All these are nothing to my eyes and heart 
Like Adali,|g^fu^-^ * ^ from earth and heayen 
To gaze on it. 


/A St-EEriNa Infant. — B^/ron, 

O Cain ! look on him : see how full of life, 

Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 
How ii^e to me ; how like to thee when gentle. 

nr « « * * 0 

Look I how he laughs and strelches out his arms, 
And opens wide lus blue eyes upon thine, 

To hail his father; while his little form 
Flutters as winged with joy. Talk not of pain I 
Tlie childiess cherubs w'ell might envy thee 
The pleasures of a p4ircnt ! Bless him, Cain ! 
As yet he hath no wonls to thank tliee, but 
His heart will, and tliine own too. 


Pastoral Music. — Byron. 

Hark I the note, 

The natural music of the mountain reed— 

For liore llie j>Mtriarchal days are not 
A j'asioral fable — pipes in the liberal air, 

[Mixed witli the sweet bells of the sauntering herd: 
]^Ty soul would drink those echoes. O that I were 
The viewless spirit of a. lovely soiuid, 

A living voice, a breathing linnnony, 

A bodiless enjoyment, born and dying 
Witli the blest tone wlilcli made me. 
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The Misistkations of Nature , — Coktidgu 

With other ministraticJns thou, O Nature, 

Ileal Cijt thy wandering and distenix)ered child ! 
Thou jK)uresfc on him thy soft intiucnees, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and hreathing sweets^ 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds,* and waters, 
Till he relent, ;uid can no more endure 
To he a jarring mid discordant thing 
-Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

15 ut, bflrsting into te.‘n*s, wins battle his way, 
llis angry spirit licaled and harmonized 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 


Sorrow. — Henry Taylor. 

He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 
For life's worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow's held iutrusive, and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 

Nor aught that digniiies humauiiy. 


Enigma. — Miss Fmsttawe. 

'Twas whispered in heaven and muttered in hell, 

And echo caught softly the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest, 

And tlie depths of the odetin its presence confcssorl ; 
'Twas seen in the lightning, and heiml in the Ihunder ; 
'Twill be found in the spheres, wdicn riven asunder ; 
'Tw'^as given to man with Jiis earliest breath, 

Assists at his birth, ami attends him in death ; 

Presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health, 

Is tJie prop of liis liouse, and the end of his wealth. 
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It begins eveiy liope, every wish it must bound, 

Ani though unassuming, 'with monarcha is crowned. 

In the heaps of the miser *tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost in his prodigjil heir. 

Without it the soldier and sailor may roam, 

But woe to the wretch "who expels it from home. 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 

Nor eV^r in the whirlwind of passion he drowned. 

It softens the heart ; and though deaf to the ear, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower — 

O, breathe on it softly ; it dies in an hoiu\* 


LH.— THE PllAIRIES. 


The scenery of the prairie country is striking, and never 
fails to cause an exclamation of surprise. Tiie extent of the 
prospect is cxJnlaratiiig ^ the outline of the country sloping 
and graceful. Th(' verdure of the flowers is beautiful ; and 
the absence of shade, and consequent ap])earaTice of profusion 
of light, produces a gaycty which animates the beholder. 

It is necessary to explain that these phins, although pre- 
serving a g(‘iieral level with respect to the whole countiy, are 
yet in themselves not fiat, but exhibit a gracefully waving 
surface; swelling and sinking with an easy slope, and a full, 
rounded outline, equally avoiding the unmeaning horizontal 
surface, and the intemiption of abrupt or angular elevations. 
It is that surface which, in the expressive language of tlic 
country, is called rolling^ mid which htis been said to resemble 
the long, benvy swell of the ocean, when its waves are 
siding to rest, after the agitation of a storm. 

♦ The Answer to this beautiful enigma is the letter U, 

10 * 
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It is to be remarked, also, tliat. the prairie is almost alivajs 
elevated in the centre, so that, in advancing int<# it from ehlief 
side, yott see before you only the plain, with its curved ont- 
line raai'ked upon the sky, and forming the horizon ; but, on 
reaching Uie highest pointy you look arouitd upon the whok of 
the vast scene. 

The attraction of the prjurie consists in its extenJ,its carpet 
of verdure and dowers, its undulating surl‘ace, its groves, and 
the fringe of timber by which it is surrounded. Of all these, 
the latter is the most expressive feature; it is tlmt which gives 
character to the landscape, which the shape and 

marks tlie bounclaiy of the plain. If tlie j)rairio be small, ils 
greatest beauty consi>ts in the vicinity ot' the surrounding 
margin of woodland, which resembles the shore of a lake, 
indented wdtU deej) visUvs, like bays and inlets, and throwing 
out long ]>oiut?ii like capes and headlands ; while omidou.uUy 
these points approiudi so e.loselt^ on cither luind, that the trav- 
eller ]>asses through a narrow aveiuui or strait, tvhere tJie 
shadows of the w'oodlaud fall iiymn Ids patJi, atai then emergeji 
again into another jjrairie. Where tlw plain is htV*ge, the Ibr- 
est outline is seen in the far persp(‘etive, like the dim siiore, 
when beheld at a di.stauc^|from the ocean. The eye some- 
times rcMinis over the green meadow, wiil)OUt discovering ii 
tree, a shruh^or any object in the immense cx]>aiise, hut the 
wilderness of grass and dowers; w'hilc at aimilicr time, the, 
prospect Is enlivened by the groves, wliich are. seen iniei*- 
epersed like islands, or the? aoUtary tree whieh stands alum*, in 
the blopming desert. 

If it he in the spring of the year, and fh(‘, young grass lias 
just covered the j^pouiid wUh a carpet of delicate green, and 
especially if the sun is rising from behind a (li.stanl swell of 
plain, and glittering xi|>on the dew^lrops, no secne can h/? 
TOre lovely to the eye.. The deer is seiai grazing (jni('tly 
§?p©n the plj),in ; the bee. is on tlie wiitg ; llie wolf, wiili his tail 
"iSjK^ppd, is sneaking away to his covert, wdth the I'elon tread 
of one who is conseious tlut he has dihlurbed tlie peace of 
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nalunj; and the grouse, feeding .‘n flocks, or in pairs, like the 
domestic fowl, cover the whole surface — the males strutting 
and erecting thek* plumage like the peacock, and uttering a 
long, loud, inpunifui note, f^omething like the cooing of the 
dove, but resembling still more the sound ju’oduced b}' passing 
a rough finger boldly over the surface of a lambourine. The 
number of these birds is astonishing. The plain is covered 
with them in every direction ; and when they have l)t?en driven 
from the grouiul by a deep snow, I Imve seen thonsaiuls — or 
moi*e i>ropeiiy tens of thousands — thickly clusteivd in the tops 
of the trees surrounding the ]>rairie. They do tiot retire as 
the country Injcomcs settled, but continue to lurk in tlie tall 
grass ai'ound ilio newly-made farms; and I have ^-oiaetiTues 
sf^n them iniuglod with the domestic fowls, at a short distance 
from the farmer’s diMjr. They will eat and ev<‘n thrive when 
conliuiBd in a coop, and may luidoubttMlly be domes! icat(*d. 

When the eye roves olf from the giX'cn idain to the gi*oves 
or points of timber, these are also found to be at this season 
robed in the most attractive hues. The rich undergrowth is in 
full bloom. The red-bud, the dogwooil, the crab-aj)ple, the 
wnld plum, tlie cherry, the wild rose*, an* abundant in all the 
rich lands ; and the grape vine, although its bl(»»som is unsee.n, 
fill- the air wdth fragrama?. The variety of the w*ild fruit 
and flowering slirubs is so greirt, and such the profusion of the 
blossoms with v,hi»*h they are bowed down, that the tye is 
regaled almost to satiety. 

The guyef y of the prairie, its embellishments, and the absence 
of tln' g!iK)in ami savage wildness of the forestall contribute to 
disjad tin* feeling of doucsomeness, which usually creeps over 
tiie mind of ilm solitary traveller in the wiideniess. Though 
one may scr; rnniher a liouse nor a human being, and is (ron- 
seioMs that he is fhr from the habitations of man, he can scaa^cly 
diVf.- l hijuseir of ila* 'ulfa that lie is truvidling thnuigh ne^ 
emheiiished by tlic hand til" art. d'lie tlowt=srs — so fragile, -o 
dclicat(i, and so ornamental — seem to havt* biH*n t.<istefLfJ]y dis- 
posed to adorn the seeiu*. d’he groves ami clumps of ivans 
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Boem to have been Bciittcr^ i over the lawn to beautify the 
landB(japc, and it Is not easy to xivoid the illusion of the fancy 
which persuades the belioltler (hat such scenery has been 
created to gratify the refined ta-^te of civilized man. Kunjpeans 
are often reminded of the i-eseinblance of this soeuery to that 
of ilic extensive ]»ark5 of noblemen, which they have been 
aceustometl to admire in the ohl workh Tlie lawn, the avenue, 
the grove, the. copse, which are there proditetjd l)y art, are here 
prepared by iiatuiti; a splendid specimen of ni.a^’^y arebiteo- 
ture, and the distant view of villages, am alone wanting to 
make the similitude complete. 

In the summer the prairiii is covered with a long, coarse 
grass, which soon assumes a golden hu(?, and waves in thci wind 
like a ripe harvest. Those wfio have not a personal knowledge 
of the subject would bo deceived by tlie accounts whielt ar<i 
published of* the height of the grass. It is soldom so tall as 
travellers liave represented, nor does it attain its highest growth 
in the richest soil. In tlte low, wet prairies, where the sub- 
stratum of clay lies near the surface, the centre or main 
stem of tbi.s grass, which hears the seed, ac<|niros great thick- 
ness, atid shoots up to the height of eight or nine feet, throwing 
out a few long, coarse leaves or Idades, aud the traveller often 
finds it higher than his hetul, as he rides through it on hoive- 
back. The plants, although numerous and sfauding elosf* 
together, appear to grow singly ami mieonneeted, tlic wliole 
fortte of the vegetative power expanding itself upwards, lint 
in the rich undulating prairies, the gp-ass is finer, with Jos.s of 
stalk and a gr<;atbr profusion of leave.'. TJk? ro(){^ s[)read and 
interweave, bo as to form a cf'mipaet, (?veu sod, and the biftdes 
expand into a close, thick sward, whielt b seldom more than 
eighteen inches high, and often kss, until late in the sea-aori, 
wdien the seed-bearing stem shoots up. 

^ The first coat of grass is mingled with small flowers — the 
violet, the bloom of the siraAvberry, and otbi*rs of the most 
minute and delicate texture. A.s the gra^s increases in size, 
tlieap disappear, and others, taller and more gaudy, display their 
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brilliant colors n[)oii llio p-ocii surface; and still later, a larprcr 
mid coarser succession rises willi the rising tiiJe of verdure. 
A fanciful writer asserts that llie prevalent color of the. prairie 
flowers is, ifj the spring, a bluish purple; in mid.smnnruT, red; 
and in the autumn, ycdlow. This is one of the notions tliat 
people get who study nature by the fireside. TJie truth i.*:, 
that the wlioh* of the surface of these beautiful plains is dad 
throughout the s(*.ason of verdure with every imaginable variety 
of color, “ from grave to gay.” It is irajjossible to conceive a 
more infiniLe dive]*.«ity, or a richer pri)fusion of hues, or to 
detect any predoininuting tint except the green, which forms 
the beautilul ground, and relu'ves the exfpiisite brilliancy ol' 
all the others. Tlie only changes of color, observed at tlie dif- 
ferent seasons, arise from the* circumstance, that in the spring 
the, flowers are small and the colors delicate; as the heat 
becomes more ardent, a hardier race appear*; the floivers 
attain a greater size, and the hue deepens; and still later, a 
succession of still coarser plants rises above the tall grass, 
throwing out hirger atid gaudier flowers. 

In th<* winter the prairies present a gloomy and desolate 
appearance. The fire lias passed over tliem, eon.umiing every 
vegetablf* snbstmiee, and leaving the soil bare and the surface 
))erfcctly blank. That gracefully-waving outline, so attractive 
to the eye when clad iirgreen, is now disrobed of all its orna- 
ments ; its f ragmnee, its notes of joy, and tlie graces of its land- 
scap^^ have all vanished, while the bosom of the cold earth, 
scorched and discolored, is alone visible. There is nothing to 
be seen but tin* cold, dt^ial earth and the bare mound, whieli 
move not ; and ilie travcllcp, with a strange sensation, feels the 
blast mshing over him, while not an object vissible to the eye 
is seen to stir. Accustomed as the mind is to associate ivith 
tlie action of wind its opcRition upon surrounding objects, 
tlicri^ is a novel effect produced on the mind of one who flicls 
the current of air filing heavily over him, while iKithing moves 
around. 
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UIL— Wir .VXD IIUMOB. 

JMi'ii hvnn 

Su Tn a cU rjo m m of Uk clniuh « < 1 14 1 iiid \i in loin W oodfuid in ili« 
comity lu 1771 ami dud in n't*) Jl nism < tlu t •mult ? ■« nl 

tin ldinl)Ui},b l<«vj«a hihikhIi il j iuidaI ahu h bait t v it il ati i n outinuing to 
CHUt Ho^iiutan influLUn iMrttu litciituu <iiitl iiituiif < k it 1 nlun lud imu 
finnniuiii t« mtiilmlrt i- f m>t 4 iii n ill tin n iif« 1 11 *> tmio, 

Ilf ixuruuikillt 1(1 lii> 1 nl'iaiit Hit aul it h %tiii if 1 inn > win h ivt a juuliat 
tU 1 ] un«L.nt 1 ’h%<)i ti n r. Ibd Idl li lu h *< | 1 lit In'* \ it md hunt i 

>tf4l U{ f'u it tindtlion i Muul<<ittii 1 h ns iii uik nwiii in tot tli < nr I 
(t luiini ind f. n 1 h tit In itnilni Inn hi I t it 1 1 t in t 1 vih iimii ltd 

tn<li iMitti in in If w i'< a i ui t « us in I u i-^t nt 1 1 i 1 it nil in d nil nniHi 

lilti'i an I in tin liin in'* iiti Us Hi 1 h h r itiiinu lit 11 tin ,^li I < vi w 1 u 

8 Minn ip iitiiul i< toM 1 111 fhfiMo tin tnliui iii(»v>oi uu i t lijitt mil ntitiSinaii, 
and Ui hm i mit 1 1 liu , <it u ( laiiliui 1 lu i il'ii j 1 
in SI h H his ii ti ] lit (h i i ntmi h I 1 vi w w in h it m I * ti j ui li hr i 1 ] n t< I> 

Mr ^ultt)t ariN tv i ilimws ul Mini ui in I tti 1 tiis ut | \ r IJiinhi Ih 

lattaii aitiiu^i tj luiim nt in 1 ti » il t.iii) 1 ur itnni ] iti n ailMi n mi t in M 1 1 u 

llant aud ‘>1 III liiM iit>h lid a *1 di 1 1 1 tliiitnitu ^ t In 1 1 11 d u« tl j } li n 

mirdof tn iuil vi^htln liu t 'ot*’ 1 '« ^ lu hi^ <{< nti a 

'Illume <tl Uitu sitM li ) hi) |h> li m win h th > h U« hum < xtiai l it 1 d in) 
has Ihi ti } III !j h d 1 > 1 1 1 It all 

Ml ’smiths pniti* ihirutn \i h aniuHr iin ) 1 iini lUt If* \i an cfTi Mva 
piMicbift an I a III I tfantu* m t d 1 t i ( t t il it Uiioti h tit ri tUui iij; 
\ ith aiiliiJ il aits, ml litiJ rt iiifill tu I t h ■’ If is rmtiKi a { tik I iiiiii 

thi mh t III I iiii *t Hit hut u tad ,10 ill m im i« r iiiiu.h 1 wit t it lit hiul 

ti n H 11 in hUi 1(1 Us, HU t H 1 1 1 n dlt 1m t >\ d 1 1 n i 1 <1 1 iK ii 1 lala 

siu( fdsdiiih ins 1(1 lush an luit u iii 1 h 1 it 1 ( uhli li 1 li hiadau it(i> 

Ltdv IIoUuul Mil 111 ^ f na o)i‘<d th n t t li„ 1 11’ I nks ut 11 t tiuu —-tiill tf 

b >tiu 1 bt Usu, rt il Uujiu I ni i Uiiivuh it il liti ] 


I Wisiii, al'ttr all I have '*ajtl about vijt and lainiop, 1 eould 
featWy in\N<lt ol their oood ttketd upon thf (luitUtcT imd 
dispodtion ; but 1 am eonvincid the pu*ba]>h ItudoiKj of lioth 
k, to cormpt th^‘ muh rstandmjf anti the luMit. 

not <»pi'aki)io ofMitwhin* i' is k^^pt do mi b\ nim ‘ 
fuerilk <j[uali^e^ of mind, and thIO^Ml into the bukt^ioiMid <>{ 
tb¥^»wtoi>^; but mJj *n* it ‘stnid-s out boldh and ( imj lhJli/*tlK, 
and iH'idf'litl;^ llie »in t( r f|u tin y lU .mv p.ntituiit 
J’rofesfod wilN, tlioiigh th<\ aie pi iiu«d]> ttniiitd inr fh« 
!nnij|^»^t*nt Miej* affoid, aie Mldotri rt jicettd /or the (piulitio^ 
The habit of smop tbiii'i^s m a v\iity ]K>int of 
yiew, inemwes and inaV'‘' hitui loii . lifnii it own jiropej 
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regions, upon principles and opinions which are ever held 
facred by the wise and good. A witty man is a dramatic per- 
former; in process of time, he can no more exist without 
applause, than he can exist without air ; if his hudienee be 
Mmall, or if th('y are inattentive, or if a new^ wit deirauds him 
of any portion ol' liis admhation^ it is all over witli him ; he 
eickeiH, and i.^ extingiiislicd. The applauses of the theatre 
ou which ho perlorms are so essential to liim, that ho must 
oUain them at tJie expense of decency, friendship, and good 
feeling. 

It must always he prolmble, too, that a mere wdt is a* peivon 
of light and frivolous understimding. His business is not to 
discover relations of ideas that are useful, mul have a real 
influence upon life, hut to discover the more trifling relaiioiis, 
whieh are only amusing; he never looks at things with the 
naketl ('ye of croirimon sense, but is always ga^ungntt the world 
through a Claude Lorraine glass,* discovering a thousand ap- 
peai’aiices wliicli are created only by flu*, inslnunent. ol* inspec- 
tion, aud covering every object with factitious and unnatural 
colors. In .short, the character of a mere wii it is impossible 
to consider as v(5ry amiable, very respectable, or vitv saf(*. 
So far the W’orld, in judging of wit w'here it has swallowed up 
all other qualities, judge aright; but I doubt if they arc suffi- 
ciently indulgent to this faculty where it exists in a less 
degree, and as one out of many ingredients of under- 
standing. 

There is an association in men’s minds between dulness 
and wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a very pow^erful 
influence in decision Ujnm character, and is not overcome with- 
oiil considerable difficulty. The reason is, that the outward 
signs of a dull man and a wise man are the same ; and So arc 
the oulvyard signs of a frivolous man and a witty man; and 
we arc not to (*x]>e<*t that the majority will bo disposed to look 

♦ A Claude liOrraine glass llirowa a sunny hue over a landscape: , 

railed from Claude Lorraine, a eelebrateJ arliat, wliose pictures are full* of 
light and sunshine. 
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to much more than the outward sign. 1 believe tiic fact to be, 
tliat wit is very seldom the only eminent quality of any man ; 
it is commonly accompanied by many other talents of every 
descj'iption, and ougiit to be considere<l as a strong evidence 
of a fertile and supcj-ior understanding. Almost all the great 
poets, orators, and statesmen of all times have been witty, 
Cmsar, Alexander, Aristotle, Descartes, ami Lord Bacon 
were witty men ; so wen; Cicero, Shaksjjcare, Demosthenes, 
Boileau, Pope, Drydcn, Fontciudlo, Jonsoii, AA'aller, Cowley, 
Solon, Socrates, Dr. Johnson, and almost every man who has 
made a distinguished ligurc in tin; I louse of Commons. I 
have tiilked of the danger of wit ; 1 do not mean by that to 
enter into commonphurc declamation against fncultios hecauite 
they are dangerous. AVit is dangerous ; ehwjuencc is danger- 
ous; a talent tor observation is dangcirous; every thing is 
dangerous that has cflicacy and vigor for its characttTi.stics ; 
nothing is sale but mediocrity. The business is, in conducting 
the undersUinding well, to ri^k something; to aim at uniting 
things that are commonly incompatible. 

The meaning of an extraordinary man is, that he is eight 
men, not one man ; that he lias as much w it as if he hud no 
sense, and as much sense as if lie had no wit ; that his con- 
duct is as judicious as if he wTre tlm dulhist of human beings, 
mid his imagination as brilliant as if he w^cre irreti-ievably 
ruined. But when wit is combined w ith sensfj and informa- 
tion ; when it is softened by benevolence, and restrained by 
principle; when it is in the hands of a man who can use it 
and despise it, who c^m be witty, and something much better- 
than witty ; w'ho loves honor, justice, decency, good nature, 
morality, and religion, ten thousand times better than wit, — 
wit is then a beautiful and delightful part of our nature. 
Thei'e is l|||;,more interesting spectacle th.'in to see tlie (jffects 
of wit upon the dilTerent chai*actcrs of im;ii ; than to ubsen c 
it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, unfreezing coldness, 
teaching age, and care, and jiain to smile, extorting j*eUicta,nt 
gleams of pleasiu-e from melancholy, and charming even tlie 
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pnAn^ of grief. It ia ]>lra^ant to ob«prvr iiow it penetrates 
through the ooldne<s8 and axtkwardness of society, gradually 
bringing men nearer together^ an(h like the eornbined forc^iof 
wine and oil, giving every man a glad heart and a shining 
eofintenauoe. Genuine and iimoeent wit like this is surely 
the daror of the mind, hlan could direct his ways by plain 
teason, and support his life by tji^teless food ; but God 
given ns wit, and flavor, and b^gbtne^'5, and laughter, and 
pct^mes, to enliven the days of mtin^ pilgrimage, and to 
^ charm his pained steps over tne bnnuug marl.** 


UV.— TACT AND TALENT. 

I.D:if]>OK 1t1.A8. 

TalEJTT is something, but tact is every thing. Talent is 
‘^herious, sober, grave, and respectable : tact is ail that, and 
more too. It is not a sixth sense, but it is the life of nil 
'the five. It is the open eye, the quick car, the judging tat^te, 
'the keen smell, the lively touch ; i^ is the interpreter of 
I® riddles, the surmpunter of all diiriculde.s, tlie remover of all 
, ehstae 'It is useful in all places, tmd at all times ; it is 
'feeful in aolitud<j, for it shows a man his way into the world ; 
it usofiid in society, for it shows him his way through the. 
Worl<£ Talent is power, tact is skill ; talent is weight, tact is 
momentmn ; talent knows what to dot, tact knows how*fpt;d® it J 
Went makes a man respectable, tact will make him 
talent is wealtli, tact is ready money: For all the 
purposes of tact carries it agjtinst talent, ten to ipte 
Take tliem to H theatre, and put them pgainst eadf 
the stage, a^d^^lcnt shall produce you a 
Scatoely live long enough to; be condemned, * 
tlte house in a roar, night after night, with its sucCessfni 
There is no want of di*am:i tic talent, there is no want of 
matic tact ; bnt they are seldom together ; so we have succijJi 
17 
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ful piece? which arc not respectable, and respectable pi<*cea 
which are not successful. 

Take llietn to the bar, and let them shake their leamcfl (*iirld 
at each other in Icpral rivalry ; talent secs iu way clearly, but 
tact is first at its journey’s end. Talent ha^. many a compli- 
ment from the bench, but tact tonch(^ fees from allorn<\rs and 
clients. Talent •'penks h^arnedly and lojyicall), tact iriuin- 
phiintly. Talent makes the norld wonder that it on no 
faster, tact excites asfonisliment that it prets on ■^o fast. And 
the s<*<*ivt i', that it has no wei^tht to cany ; it makes no false 
steps; it hits the right nail on the head; it loses no time; it 
takes all hints; and by keeping its tye on tin* wcatluTcock, 
is ready to take advantage ot ovei \ w ind that blows, Tnivo 
them into the <*liurcli. Tdl<*nt has something worth 

h<‘aring, tact is sure of abundance of h«*ar(»rh ; talent may 
obtain a living, tact will make one; talent gels a L'ood name, 
taet a great one; talent conviiws, tact convirt**; talent is an 
honor to the ])rof<*ssion, tact gains honor from the proh slon. 

Take them to court. Talent f(*tds its w’(>ight, tact buds 
its way; talent command , tfict is obeyed; talent is honoied 
wnth approbation, and tact is blc?*-ed by preferment. Place 
them in tin* senate. Talent 1ms the car of the hou^e, but 
tact wins, its heart, and has it> votrv; tahmt is fit for cia- 
ploymenl, hut tact is fitted for it. It has a knack ot’ clipping 
into place with a sweet hilem*p and glibuess of movement, as 
a billiard ball insinuati‘s it-elf into the pocket. It Fcems to 
know every thing, without learning any thing. Tt lias s(r\i d 
an invisible and (‘\t(*m]«)vary a}iprentice.shj]»; it w'ants no 
drilling; it never ranks in the awkward squad; it has no left 
liand, no d<*af <*ar, no blind side. Ft puts on no look;^ of vvon- 
dron? wi'^dom, it has no air of profuiidit} , but plays with the 
detaik of place as dexterously as a w( ll-ranght hmid flouri-lios 
•"Over tlie keys of the piano-forte. It has all the ah’ of ('ora 
inonplace, and all the force and powt^r of genius. 
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IV.— WASHING DAT. 

Mm. Bassavid. 

The MusCa^^ are turned gossips ; they have lost 
The busikined step, and clear, high-sounding phrase^ 
Languagci of gods- ' Come then, domestic Muse, 

In slipshod measui'<3 loosely prattling on 
Of farm or ordiard, pleasant curds and cream, 

Or d/'owning or shocis lost in the mire 
lly little whimpering hoy, \iitli rueful face — 

( ’ome, M«s(s and sing the dreaded Wasliing Day- 
Ye who honeiuh the }'oke of wedlock Ijend 
With bowed soul, full w'cll ye ken the day 
A\'hicli^^week, smooth sliding after week, brings on 
Too somi ; for to that day nor petice belongs 
Nor comfort. Ere the first gray streak of dawn,'^ 

The red-anned washers come mid chase repose. 
iNor pleasant smile, nor quaint device of mirth, 

E’er visited tliat day ; the very cat, 

J‘>om the wet kitchen sc>arcd and reeking health, 

Vi>iits tlie parlor — an unwonted guest. 

The silent breakfast m^l is soon despatched, , . 

Iluintennipled save by anxious looks 

Cast at tlie lowering sky, if sky should lower. 

From that last evil, O, preserve us, heavens ! 

For should the skies pour down, adieu to all 

liemains of qpiet j then expect to hear 

Of A'iad disasters — dirt and gravel stains a 

Hard, to eflkce, and loaded lines at wee 

Snapped short, and linon horse by dog throwxjj^dowat 

And all the [leUy niisHi los of life, 

Saints have been calm while stretched upon .^e raefc^^,; 

Aud Guatimo.zm smiled on burning I 
But n(^v(*r yet did housewife notable 
Greet witl| u smile a rainy washing day. 
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But grant tbe welkm fair ; require not^ tkoii 
Who c^lFst thyself p^chaace, the maeier there^ 

Or study swept, or nicely dusted coat, 

Or usual 'tendance ; ask not, indiscreet, 

Thy stocJdngs mended, though the yawning rents 
(Jape wide as Erebus ; nor hope to find 
Some snug recess impervious ; sbouidst thou try 
The 'customed gaiden walks, thine eye shall rue 
The budding fragnmce of thy tender shrubs, 

Myrtle or rase, all <;rushed beneath the weight 
Of coai*se checked apron, with impatient hand 
Twitched off when showers impend ; or crossing lines 
Shall mar thy musings, as the wet, cold sheet 
Flaps in thy iaco abrupt. Woe to the firiend 
Wiiose evil stars have urged him forth to daim 
On sue# a day the hospiialiie rites 1 
Looks, " blank at best, and stinted courtesy, 

Shall he receive. Vainly he feeds his hopes 
With dinner of roast chicken, savoiy pie, 

Or tart, or pudding : padding he nor tart 
That day shcdl eat ; nor, though the husband try, 

Mending what can’t be helped, to kindle mirth 
From cheer deficient, shall his ctpisort’s brow 
Clear up propitious : the unlucky guest 
In mlence dines, and early slinks away. 

I jwell remember, when a child, tlm awe 
’ 1^3 day struck into me ; for then the maids, 

1 fKiarce knew why, looked cross, and drove me from them ; 
Kor caress could 1 obtain, n6r hope 
indulgences ; jelly or creams, 

<|^tiy suppem, and set by 
their. potted one; or buttJ^ed toast, 
bntt^, iras forbid f or thrilling tale 
Oi' ghost, or witch, or murder — so I went 
Bhelterodihe beside the parlor' fire ; 

5my deiu: granhnbtlier, eldest of forms, 

Thided the little ones, aiid'wat<hed from harm, 
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Anxionklf fond, thoap^U oft her spectacles 
With eldn cunning liid, and oil the pins 
Drawn fhmi her ravelled stocking, might have soured 
One less indulgent 

At interval my mothej'^s \oioc na'* heard, 

T^rging despau'h ; briskly the work went on, 

All hand'* employed to wadi, to rin''<», to wring, 

To fold, Riid starcli, and elap, and iron, and plait. 

Then would I sit luo down, and ])on(]er iimeh 

Wliy ^^adli^g^ were. Som»‘tim< •» tliioujrh hollow' bowl 

Of pipe amused wo blew, aiui Hciit ulolt 

The ihuUng bnbbh»s ; little dieaimn;' tlicn 

To s<*e, !Mongolli(*r, tliy sjJkcn ball 

Hide buoyant Ihmugb the < loads: so iu‘ar approach 

The sports of children and the toils of men. 

Earth, air, and sky, and ocean hath its bubbles, 

And vci>e h» one of them — tlii*^ most of all. * 


LVI— THE WELL OF ST. EEYXE. 

S-^VTuer, 


SotTTBCT liorn lu Bristol, Englaua, .Vugnst. 12, ITT'I, find died March. 21, 
1S43. For Ihu Iftft Ittrty yeai'S of hia life he roxided at Keswick, in the county of Cma. 
herlaad, lie w«s a rery volinqinoua writ^' in verse oud prose, and his wnnld 
ill not !!•>• than a hniidred roltiuies. Ilfs jmetry is cbaraetcrized by a rudsi iMifd 
lEorgOoita tbney, great tieanty in deecriptkm, ami an elerated moral tone, bat not by 
high creative power. His Xbalaba wnd Ouree of Kebama are apletudid Oriental vJefons, 
and hia |Utderick is an olitbocate and well'eostal&ed worlt. Mwy of his eborUir poems 
are marked by a happy t«'la of <htt 7 noi'. . . 

His prose style is adinimMe; simple, perepicuoos, md energecie; Mhgnlmly 
well suited for narrative, awl liarlb^^^eas «o &r reasoning mwn the '■ 

troveray among miui. His best knowa pro^ works are Tlie Llfb NeliitQ<^!9^ 
of Wesley, The Ui.storyof the PeoimralarWar. ThaHlsttOT^Braallj-Slir 
or Colloquies on the P:^resti and rroH}>o<*te<»f Society, Tim Idfeof 
Southey was excluAivety a man of Icttem, and have eivw.a(lui^l^i^t pro- 

ftsNfun with higher qaalttles of character, fie waii AdmliisUe ittiL' aU title tv^mui of 


Bib, full of warm aflectluuSf-ati.d over fidUxfal io'dutjjt ..Ue,'had throng ipsij^tiEt!^ h^t;' 

tltey were honestly cAtertnlm'd. His lihomy industry wae'trei^y oifaB Hie ■ 

vaS a posslonate luver of books, and left behiitd him a Mi^ .and valuiiMe Uhmry. ■ 

Overworn hy oxcossive mental toil tuid ilomeeiic anxiety, the . hl^htpf 

away before death roleoved him ; nmi hi« last yearewerepasnediin ignoramn aUitotfliig •' 

bookaaadhifbMU .1 
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A WELL there is in the west couittzy, 

And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the wea^t country 
But has heard of the well of St. Kejnei 

An oivk and on elm tree stand beside, 

And behind dot‘8 an ash tree grow, 

And a willow fix>in the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the well of St. Kcyne ; 
Joyfully ho drew^ nigh, 

For from coeL-oiow he had l>ecn travelling, 

And there woa not a cloud in the sky. 

r* 

He drunk of the water so cck>1 and clear, 

For thirsty and hot w^a*^ he, 

And he sat down upon the batik 
Under the willow tree. 

Tiiere came a man from the neighboring tBwn 
At the well to fill Jiis pail ; 

On the well side he rested it, 

And he bade the stranger hail* 

"Now, art thou a liHchelor, stranger?” quoth hfli 
" For an if thou Juust a wife, 

The happiest draught thou4kst drank this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 

" Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 

For azt if she have, 1^1 venture my life 

has drank of the well of St. Keyne.” 



VEfi PHisr otASS lijEAtnea. 

I We left a good woman who never was here ” 
The stranger he made reply ; 

^ But that my draught should be the better for that, 
I pray you answer me why ” 

“ St, Koyne,” quoth the Cornish man, ‘^many a time 
Drank of this crystal well ; 

And before the anircl summoned her, 

She laid on the water a &i)eJL 

" If the husband of this gifted well 
Shull drink before his wife, 

A happy nia]i henceforth is he, 

For ho sliall be master for Ufc. 

"But if the wife should drink of it first, 

God help the hu^band then ! 

The stranger stooped to the well of St. K(*yne, 

And drank of the Avater again. 


, " You drank of tlie I warrant betimes ? ” 
lie to the 0>rnish man said : 

But the Cornish man smiled as the stranger spoke, 
And shcepisldy shook his head. 

"I hastened as soon as the wedding wOs donfs^ 

And loft my wife* in the porch ; 

But i' faith she had fllen wiser Ilian I, 

For she took alwUle to church.*’ 
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im— SUNRISE FROM MOUNT jBTOA. 

{This extract is from A lour tluouiLh *^1 ih tinit Malta \*j ? Butpons, ISiii , pubi 
Ushed in J773. It is aiitt n in uu oa^iy ami ^I'Atoful st^lo, apti woa quite {Mgnitaf 
lattsiUqr.] 

Thk ftwnt f(ir «;oin<* lim<* wa^ not ‘?t(»op, and as the ^ttrfaco 
of the '•now ^iunk a little, we had lolenihly good footings but 
as it boon began to grow tteeper, we found onr labor greatly 
inrroa'»o* IIow(*\tr, we tUtiimmed to per-^e^ ( mh.*, railing to 
mind, in the midst of our labor, Ih.d the KinjHd'or Adrian and 
the jihdosoplier Plalo liad nnd<igoTU tla me, and from the 
game mothe too — to s<*e the ndng sun fiom tJie lop of^/TOfna. 
Alter iiieredihle Uhoi and faliirue. but at the same time znixod 
with a great deal of plcasine, we nrri\eil befor(‘ diiwui at the 
ruins of an aneient structure, calh'd 4 la* Philosopher^ Tower, 
BUjipoRod to lni\e boon ballt by tin* philosopher Empod^odeH,^ 
who took up hi- habitation here th(‘ better to btudy the nature 
of Mount ^tna. . 

We Ltd now’ time to pay our adoration'? in a silent contem- 
plation of the sublinK* objeets of nature. The bky wa*? clear, 
and the immense ^ault of tlue luavens apjicttred in awful 
maje^y juid ^plendor. We found ourselves more struck with 
veneration than below', and at ftr^t were at a lo^s to know the 
caiwe; till we observed, with astonidmient, that the numbe]^ 
of stars ^ecraed to be infinitol} increabod, and the light of eadi 
of them aj)pi‘arod brighter tiuiii u^ual. The wliitenebs of the 
milky way was like a pure fiaine lit# shot acrob'S the hea\cns ; 
and with tlie naked eye we could observe clusters of stars that 
-t-re imisible in the regions below. We did not at first 
-♦tend to the cause, nor feeollect that we had now passed 
ten or twelve thou«?aud feet of gro'^s vapor, that 
Shmts imd confuses every niy before it readies the surface of 

* £mJMidtocleB wta a edebrattu^ fiiciUim philasopfaarv lo flourished efbont 
tar handed and ytfln beibie Chnet 





thd eai^L W0 were amazed at the distinctness of vision, and 
iek^ainied .^^lOge^ierv^ a glorious situation for an observa- 
tory I Had Emped'ocles had the eyes of Galileo, what discov- 
'^es iim^ he not have madel We regretted that Jupiter was 
ni^! as I am persuaded we might have discovered some 

oF his fi^ellites with the naked eye, or at least with a smali 
^^8 which I had in my pocket. We observed a light a 
’grc^ Mray helow us on the mbuutaiiv wliicli seemed to move 
aiKU>ngsf the forests; but whether an ignis fatuus, or what it 
I shatt not pretend to say. Wt? likewise took notice of 
8ev>6itil of those meteors called falling stars, which still ap- 
. ^ be as mncli elevated above us a? when seen from 

pUdh ; so that, in all probability, those bodies move in 
^gtons much beyond the bounds that some philosophers have 
aligned to our atmosphere. 

contemplating these objects for some tftne, we set off^ 
ai^d soon ^er arrived at the toot of the great crater of the 
mojantaiii. This is of an exact conical figure, and rises 
equally oh all sides. It is composed solely of ashes and’ other 
burned materials, disSiarged from the mouth of the volcano^ 
wliich is in its centi*e. This conical mountain is of a very 
gre^at siah ; fts circumference cannot be less than ten miles. 

w^e took a second rest, ns the greatest part of our fatigue 
still remained. We found this mountain excessively steep ; 
and^although it hhd ap{>eared black, yet it was likewise cov- 
ered widi snow ; but the euriace, luckily for us, was spread 
over with h pretty tliick layer of ashes, thrown out from the 
crater. Had it not been for this, we never should have iSe^^ 
able to to the top, ai^lhe snow was every where froim 
hard and soKd from the pierdng cokl the air. 

In about au houria climbing we arrived at a place where 
there was no snow; and where a warm and eOmfoMi>fo vapor 
issued feom the mountain, which induced us ip make anotlior^ 
halt. From this spot it was only abcttt threO hundred yards 
to the highest summit of the mountain, where yve arrived in 
full time to see the most wonderfol aad sublime sight ift. 
nature. ' - v 



. Ikere^eiscfiption most sboTt^ l^ioEd 

ba^ 4 ared to form an Idea of so g^oiiqua and so 
a so^e. Neither is there on the surface of this globe anjr 
ohe point that unites so many awful and sublime 6 bject»<^. 
the immense elevation from the suiface of the cartl^ drawn.’ 
as it were to a single point, without any neighboring memitam^ 
for the senses and imagination to rest upon, and recover Iroui’ 
their astonishment in their way down to the world; this' 
point, or pinnacle, raised on the blink of a bottomless gulf 
as old as the world, oftcjn discliarging livers of 111*6, ^and throw*', 
ing out burning i-ocks with a noise tliat shakes the whole 
island. Add to this the unbounded extent of the prospect, 
comprehending the greatest div(irbity and‘ tlie most .beautiful 
scenery in nature ; w ith the lising sun advancing in the cast 
to illuminate the w'ondrous scene. 

The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled up, aili showed 
dimly and faintly tJiG boundless prospect around. Both sea 
and land looked dark and confused, as if only emerging; from ^ 
their Original chaos ; and light and darkness seemed stidl un- 
^vided, till the moniing, by degrees advancing, completed thO 
separation. The stars are extinguished, and the shad^a 
appear. The forests, which but now seemed black and bot-* 
tomless gulfs, from whence no ray w'as rddecled to, ahow 
their form or colors, ajipcar a new (Sreotion rising to the sight; 
catching life and beauty from every increasing^beam. Tho; 
sden^ still enlarges, and horixon seems to wi(fen<«lHi ex-* 
pdnd Jtself on all sides ; till the sun, like the great Creator, 
appears in the east/and with his plastic , riiy cc^pktcs tlio 
mtgh^ scene. 

- All appears enchantment, and |t is rifth difficiilty we caii. 

iv’e are still on earth. *The ^nses, unact^stomed to 
the suM&ity of^oh a scene, are bewildered and . 

ti 0 after some time that they are capable of sop* 
of the objects that compose it. The body- 
rising from the ocean, irameri.se tracts both 
tf sea ' ami intervening; the islands of Lipari, Panaritu. 



S<3^boli «iid Volcaao, with their em&kmg sunu^ta, 
jK^|»eftr ^i»ler your feet ; and you look down on die whole jd 
jSledj 83 on a map^ and can trace every river, through all its 
winding^ l&om its source to its mouth. The view is absolutdy, 
botm^ess on every side, nor is there any one object, within 
: tke circle of vision, to interrupt it ; so that the sight is eveiy 
inhere lost in the immensity ; and I am persuaded it is only 
fi»din the imperfection of our organs that the coasts of Afinear 
and even of Gi*eece, are not discovered, as they are certainly 
above the horison. 


L\m — ASCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS 

Basii. IIau. 

0^' reaching Naples, and reanchoi-ing in the Mole, ifer 
seven weeks^ absence, we learned that the eruption of VciSU* 
vius had been going on for a fortnight, but tl lat the finest cxiu- 
bition of all had been on the night when we saw it from the 
.Bay of Salerno. This w^aa not very consolatory, especially as 
the Neapolitans assured us th%commotion ivas at an end ibt ilte 
present — a piece of information I did not altogether behove^ 
as the smoke and fiames, or what appeai’ed to be fiame% 
tinned to issue almost constantly from the crater ; and as we 
JXkflde sure of seeing, if not a regular eniption of lava, at kast 
a «acobssion of explosions of red-hot stones, — which is one of 
;t^i3ee grandest fireworks in tlie world, the famous Girandoli^ bii 
the Ckisths of St. Angelo at Home, not excepted, wO 
to make an cxtiedition, and take pur ehsiliee next day) 
the volcano was in action or n<^ 

Ac(H»rdingly, we left Naples,' and diove straight to 
of Salvatore, nt Hesina, and were so fonunate as to finii-^this 
jirince of guides not only disengaged, but so muOh 
t ion of company, that 1x13 boasts were already saddled ; afid we;, 
were soon olf under liis sjtilful and agreeable guidance. Soiu^ 
of us were mounted on horses, some . on mules, some on doj$* 



.XtK 'iHm 

BO^ after a dfatnaii^ ride af an himt lind a Uif;^ m 
jread^^ the eetebrated benmtage^ ike inmate of \rhi<^ ' as 
iittle d^erves the title he bears, as did the friar of Copmao- 
harst, in Ivanhoe. Among other incongrnities c)f his portion, 
-this jollj personage was surrounded by a guard of sdkiierS,* (m* 
persons dressed in uniform, one of whom acciimpanies every 
party. This troublesome appendage, we were toM, was talked 
on evei* since a notorious rdbbery had been committeds some 
years before ; but our Sicilian expiirience led us to suspect 
that it was a mere subterfuge for getting more money; so,>a» 
it seemed vastly pleasanter to be without a guard than witAi 
one, we gave him his fee on th% express condition of his leav- 
ing the vrork* undone. The fellow smiled at an obligation, so 
agreeable to himself, and pocketing the carlin, turned us o^r 
to the robbers without any compunction. 

The trip up to the base of the cone looked quitfe a 
play, compared to arduous task of Mount JBtna ; ht 
path was every whei’e clialkcd out, in most parts quite good, 
and the fatigue was nothing at all. But the wahk^^^vather 
scramble, up the cone proved more difficult in comparison thau 
that of JQtna^ in the inverse proportkm of their heights. .This, 
so far ^ 1 have studied mountains ^ the sort, always takes 
Thus AQtna, which is more than twice aehigh as Vesu- 
rcius, has not half so large a cone of ashes at the top; and 
'Teneride, which is some thou^uids of feet higher than JStna, 
# much smaller ccme. 

' As/wn approaidied the scene of action, the night hecimie 
more dafk, the jets of red-hot stones more \and more eplehdid, 
and bef<M*e we reached the crest of the ridge, a ficout, 
whm had sent forward to inspect the state of the 

mouhteki, $houted out that he saw symptoms of an eruption. 

by 4he time we gained the summit of the wall 
outwork of the great external cone of ali, 
beh^ to our indnite joy, the lava flowing from an orifice 
to a don^m;able distance. Near the entrance it was of a 
h«^ with ouly a slight tinge of junk. As the 
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Btrcam receded from the eouroe, the pink color gradually in- 
creased, and at aome places its surface was slightly dimmed 
by patches of a dark, crusty-looking matter; but as these 
were, too, rod-iiot, it was merely a less brilliant degree of red- 
ncs^, whi<'h made them dintingui^liable on the sui'face of the 
melted lava. The of the stream was about a mile 

from us ; yet the lighl hicU it shed all over the dreary inter- 
vening surface of tlie rugged to]) of the mountain was sulJi- 
dent, I hoped, to enable n't to r^|||i it in saii^hy. But Salva- 
tore (leclar<Hl such lui enterprise dRBst impO'^^iblcMind certainly 
very hajjiirdous. As I n"<‘oll<‘ct(»d very m^aily losing my life 
on the same spot, when under, the same pilotage, 1 Ifelerred to 
his authority at once, an<i limited the expeditinn to a good 
view of the magnitic<‘ut j< ts of stones, which luul now become 
almost mee'>^allt, 1 counted the time which some of these 
red-hot took to lUll to th<* ground from the highest point 

of their ascent Thf‘ longest which I remarked was twelve 
seconds, from which I inicr tliat the height to which the stone 
was projci'ted must have be<‘u about two thousand three 
humired feet Sir William Tlamilton, it wrUl be recollected, 
coQSidciv tlmt the column of liquhl lava which shot up in 
luB eruption moiuitcd ten thousand feet 

Next day I made another expedition to Vesuvius, Set- 
ting the heat of the sun as well as that of the volcano at 
defiance, I resolved to have good daylight for the work, and 
therefore started at four in the morning. This enabled me to 
manage the asetmt in warm weather; and as 1 took up a tea- 
kettle and other rt'ciuisites for breakfast, and found a snug 
nook, under a projecting j)oint of the lava of the great erup- 
tion of 1B22, 1 made a most satisfactory meal. Wh^ startdng 
from Resina, I sngge^ated to Salvatore that we might aa well 
carry some charcoal with us to make a fire &r boiling the wa- 
ter ; and though he is tlie best bred person imaginable, firouk 
having kept com])nny wdth the choicest spirits of Europe, he 
could not help smiling, for a moment, at my ignorance of vol- 
canic habit*'. No, no, sir,” cried he, ‘‘ there is no want ef 
IB 
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fire amqng these lava streams which have been rwnniiig lately. 
We have ^iily ta look about for a crevu'ie in some of the enip- 
4ons of last week, and your kettle will be set a-boiling in a 
•fttoment.” 

In fact, in the very lava current, the surface of which 
was so cool that we made it our breakfast table, without 
even our pat of butter being %(;luid, we found not only heat 
. enough iu a chink tq. boil waU^r, but by removing a stone 
or two, could gain a j>cepjl||fin^ red-hot rock, still glowing in 
tlie interior. Let peo[de *Bk of this, who, in consequenee of 
the eoolt^s of the exterior crust of the globe, distrust the 
Bssertiomif the geologists ai>out the })robable existence of in- 
ternal fires. ♦It may also be useful to recollect that we can 
'iplace our liand on tljc outside of a fiery furnace of only a ^dn- 
::^e bri<^ in thickness, find that, t(X>, without discomfort The 
actual presence of such fiicts on fi great scale, on the summit 
of a volcano in eruption, iram(*diately gets the mind thlnkbig 
end speculating ; whort.-as when we meet the sanm things in 
the kitchen-garden walk of Ibe, they foil to make any profita- 
ble impression, 

, Ajfler breakfast we set out to make the complete ciieuit of 
the outer cone, w itliiri which lay the great volcanic vent, then 
'in very fierce commotion. We had thus an op^Kun unity of 
seeing the performance from ever}’^ jioint of the c«mj_>ass; and 
thou^ it was magnificent in all, the most interesting process, 
by far, was ibe actual stream of liquid lav»i, the veiy com- 
menoement of which we had witnessed th<i night before. Cki 
that occasion, as it was dark, we could not approiieh the orifice, 
but vrefe obliged to content ourselves with a distant view. 
We dose- to the spot whence tlie lava issued from 

the mofUiiiaui side in the mimner of a giguntic Pi)riiig, fippar- 
:*,ently comiitg fbom below, and Inihbliug, ns it made its way 
bs^ga&'to flow down a pretty steep sul•fac(^, like a river of 
fire, as indeed it was. ^ took notice, that from the first mo- 
ment leaving the opening in the ground, the surface be- 
gan to ^^caiate, tliat is, to acquire a skin or crust, which, as 
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tlie Stream advaaeed, liecaiiie thicker and thicker, till, at the 
extremity of the current, it formed a hard, rough hide, not un- 
like that of a rhinocero>^, only le^d regular; for it was bi^ken 
into innumerable angular pieces of all shapes and sizes, which, 
as the mass of lava rolled forward, were tumbled, with a loud, 
ci*aekling noise, confusedly over one another. 

1 measured the velocity of "the stream near the opening, and 
found jt to advance about one ft)ot in two seconds, which is about 
, a Uiird of a mile in an hour. Then it was quite liquid, and 
very like tiie melted iron or copper of a foundery. We thrust 
our staves into it with great ease, and even forked out great 
lumps, on which we placed e^^ins, and having thrust them into 
tlie soft mass wnth tlie end of a stick, they remained embedded 
in the lava wdien it cooled. At the extreme end of the cur- 
ipent, whjere the ground was less steep, the motion 
slow, being about a yard in six minutes, or •ten yardi^£u «n 
Jiour — two hundred and forty yards i|i a day. 

To see ail these things to any good purpose, it was necessary 
to go pretty close — much clostu* than I at all liked, or than X 
sln^uld have ventured under any other gui(huice tlian that of 
old Salvatore, who accompanied Sir William Hamilton on his 
visit to M<mnt Vesuvius, during the celebrated eruption of 
1784; exiw.‘tiy fifty years before. 

I did not altogether relish th<r taste with which he enter- 
tained me with stories of the risks he had run, and of tlio ac<d- 
dents which had happened to persons who liatk accompanied 
him on funner occasiuns. It is true be always made it appetu* 
the only ilaugcu* art^se fjoin neglecting his advice, and that if I 
would but fillcuid to what he said, we should get safe round 
the liill. This was all veiy' well; hut once or twice, whcn'the 
stones weiH3 wliizzing about near us, the possibility of the guide 
himsfilf Ixjiiig knocked dowm crossed my imagination — and 
then Avhat a scrai jc 1 should have been in, with only a little^ 
boy, as ignorant of this (*ritical navigation as myself! 

“A few years ago,” commenced Salvatore, “just after a 
pretty heavy shower of stones had fallen, not veiy fin* within 
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US, — that is, between the cone and us, — I came up the moun- 
tain with a party of gentlemen, one of whom insisted njHni not 
only going round the cone, as we are now doing, but actually 
into the crater, although 1 told him that such an adventure 
was fraught with much more dmiger thanfethe thing w'fts worth. 

“ ‘ Pooli ! pooh ! danger ! * exclaimed this pig-headod geutJe- 
man ; * wdmt care I for danger ?' Am I not n soldier ? Why, 
man, I have faced the foe beibre now ! Lend the w'ay ; TU 
follow I ^ • * 

“I merely reinarhed,’* continued Salvatore* wdio is himself 
as brave as steel, “ that to fiu*.e a human enemy and to hice 
an active volcano were two very different things.'' 

“ ‘ Are you afraid to go?' a<ked the gentleman. 

‘ 1 don’t much admire it,' laid I. * tlul as I think I know 
how to evade tl^e danger when it comes, having been at the 
work nearly htflf a century, I'll go into the eratiu’, if you are 
determined u}ion tli(j adventure. Only I .again want you, 

. tiiat there is great danger to an inexperienced stranger.' 

‘‘‘Well, well, come along/ cried the impatient stranger; 
and away he went, the young man Nourishing iiis stick like a 
sword, w'hile I, the old man, only slirugged mv shoulders. 

“ ‘ Now, sir,' said I, ‘ the only plan by which we. can hope to 
accomplish tbi# adventure in safety, is to be, pedVxtly steady, 
and lo stand as cool and collected Jis if nothing wcr<i happen- 
ing, should a shower of stones come about our ear-. 1 hope 
we may liave none while wc are in this awkward place ; but 
should we be so uiifortunate, mind, your only chance is to 
stand and look upwards.' 

“‘O,. nerves! is tluit all? you shall k*c!' So away we'~' 
went,'* said Salvatore, “ climbed the lip f»r ilic cup, <lcHf>;ude<l 
the fearful abyss, and, though half chok('<l with the fumes, 
saw all we wished to sec, and v/erc actually on our return, 
^hen the mountain i-otired like tliuiuh'r, ^!l(^ ground sliook, a 
furious eruption took place, and juyriail.s (?r ^ lojic;:, were shot a 
Uiousand feet into the air.” 

‘“^^?^ow, sir/ I called cut, ‘stand your ground; make good 
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use of those nerves you spoke of; look up; be steady ; and 
you may yet escape.* 

“ Bur, llic facer of mortal foes quailed before llios(^ of nature ; 
he looked up, as he was bade ; but when he bcdield a cataract 
of fire falling on hii. head, the courage lie laid boa>ted of on 
the pliiin forsook liim on the hill, and incontinently lie fled. 
For my part,** continued the #id man, “ I was too much afraid 
to fly. J never saw such a sliowor of stones, and only wonder 
that we were not both demolished. As it wasv iny companion 
had not run far before he w^as struck down by llirec stones, 
one of which broke his leg; the others stunned liim, and I 
*had enough to do to carry him on my shoulders out of the 
cone. Much work we had to get him to Naples, where the 
houd keepers and the Italian doctors, between them, had the 
plucking of this precious pigeon for the next six months.*' 


m.--.HELVEIXYX. 

Sjr WAiaiia; Scott. 

[ThlM poem comniomoniCes the 6te of Mr. Cbarlefi Gongh, a man trbo, ta the 
l^io^ of 1805, attempting to cross over Helveilyn, a mountain in Cumberland, Eng- 
to OrsTOien*', slipped from a stoop part of the rock, wrj^ei'e the Ice was not 
tbamid. and i>crUhed. His remains vrere not discovored tlU ^hreo aiontha aftar* 
vardri, when they were kiunU guarded by his dog.] 

I CLIMBED the dark brow of the mighty Hclvellyn ; 

Lakes and inoiinUuns beneath me gleamed misty and wide ; 
All was still, sjtve by fits w'hen the eagle was yelling, 

‘ And, starting around me,, the echoes replied ; 

On the right, Striden-edge ♦ round the Red-tam >vas bending, 
And Catcbediciim * iu h'ft verge was defending, 

One huge, nameless rock in the front was ascending, 

Whcul marked the sad spot where the W'anderer had died. 


• Stridon-edj:»e and Catchedicam arc subordinate peahii of Helvellyo. 
The Red* turn is the name of u mountain lake. 

IB* 
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Baric green was that spot ’iiiid the biwu moiniLain boalher, 
■\\’here th*» pilgrim of nature lay stretched in decay, 

Like the corpho <il* an outcast, abandoned to weather, 

Till tlMi mountain i^inds wast«'d the tenantless clay. 

Nor yet’ quite deserted, though lonely extended, 

For, faitlilul in death, his mut«' favorite attended, 

The niu(‘h-lovod remain^ of her ma^ter dehmded, 

Anil chjised the hill fox and th<* rtiveu away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber? 

Wlidi the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start? 
How many long days and lojig wt‘<*k^ dicUt tliou niiraber, 

Ero lie fadi'd belbre thee, the friend of tliy In ‘art ? 

,^(1 O, was it meet that — no^requiem read o'er him, 
Sfcttuother to w’<‘ep, and no friend to ileph>n‘ him, 

And thou, litth» guardian, alom* htre<<*}i(‘d bef'ore him,— 

Th Jionort'd the pilgrim from life slumid diquirt ? 

When a jirinee to the into of tlie peasant has } ielded. 

The tapootiy wa^<‘s dark round the ilim-Iiahted hall; 

With wiitciicous of siUer tin* f»ot!hi i^ shiehh'd, 

And pa<re-> ^siund mute by tin* canopied j«dl. 

Through the (?ourls, at <h‘i‘p luidnighl, the torches are gleaming | 
In the promlly-arelied chnjM*l the hannerft are beaming ; 

Far adown the long ai>le saei'ed music is -»tr(»ainjng, 
Lamenting a chief of the people should iall. 

But mceter for tliee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down thy head like tbeltneek mountain lamb ; 
When, Vildered, he drops from some <‘litr huge in stature, 
And draws liis last sob by the side ol‘ his dam. 

And more stalely thy eoti<‘Ji, by this de'-rvt |;ik<* lying, 

Tliy obsequies sung by the gray jdover flying, 

With one faithful iriend but to witnc'ss thy dying, 

In tlie arras of* llclv<*llyn and (’’atchedicaui. 
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IX --MISTAKEN VIEWS OF HAPPINESS. 

BOCSiaNSTER. 

[JoiEpn Stctsvs Buckminstch was Itura May 2i^ 1784, at P&nsmoatli, B«w Hamiv 
iihlrdi ; ordained as pa8tor<ir the church lu Brattle Street, in Boeton, January 30, 18or 
and dhni June 0, ISl'J. Few men have ever brought high qualifications to tire sacred 
office w^ich he held. His religious faith was deep and ft. Id, and his life and oouvci^ 
aation, from his chltdlKuid upward, wrere of spoiletM purl . His mind was rich, vig- 
nrou.s, sound, and d|;torimiiiating : and his attainments, be .h in his own profession and 
in general Uteratoil8j|?»rere extousive and accurate. The s ylo of his sermons is rich, 
Unlshod, and yet simple— ea.'sily rising into elotiuenci's daffflng'itself to the high- 

est tone of df8<5as(don, and at the same time presenting practical truths with the utmost 
plainness and directnems. It is hardly ptjssibie to ovi'i'r^fatc the effect he pt-oduced as a 
preacher, for his adinirubic dljicourses were commended by raro pei*s<,maf adtantogoa 
as a speaker. His oountetiance was beautiful and expressive, hia voice of .magic sweet* 
ness, and his manner digulfit d, pcn$na.<i{vt‘, and naturuL Few men have ever accum- 
plisbad more in a life of twenty-eight years, whoUier wc look at the grtvvnh of his own 
powers or his mmul and spiritual inbueffite over others, lie was socutl in his kastos, 
and was regarded by hi» friimiis wiih a peculiar mixture of admiration, reverence, 
and love. 

Two volumes of Mr, Bnekminster^s sermons have been pnbllPhed, wiih anintrodno- 
tory memoir by Hie Kev. gamuul Cwper Tlia*.*her ; and n mow extended biography, by 
hla sister, Mrs. BlUa Lee, appeared in 1849, from the prc.s8 of Mufisrs. Crosby St Nichols, 
of Boston.] 

Thk first mistake, wliicii is too common, especially among 
those who have experiencetl many trials and difficulties in 
life, is, that happiness is to be found in rest, Awsk those who 
are so hu.sy in t|ie active pursuits of life, t^what they look 
forward with such ardent expectation, and they will tell yoa 
that they are toiling for repose. They look with envy upon 
the condition of that man who, in the language of the world, 
“has nothing to do but enjoy himself.” They look upon excr« 
tioh as a species of servitude, as if he only were the inde- 
pendent man, who is rcjiosing upon his laur^ or his gains. 
Hut, has been pointedly remarked, that man is most restless 
who is most at rest. Nothing else is so hard as the pfllow of 
perpetual indolence ; nothing so oppressive as the sonant, 
unelastic air of entire inactivity. The trutkis, t^t mind 
which is not constantly directed to something extorfe fireya 
upon itself. The hed-riddt*.n intellect pines away in atmphy • ' 
and the everlasting uneasiness of sloth. Most of those Wh6 
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hav« nothing to do, commonly do nothing, or do wrong ; and 
it id necessary to have advanced much farther than most of 
us have in the work of our intellectufil j>erfec*tion, to be able 
to relinquish, without great misery, the career of active 
exertion. 

A second mistake upon the subject of hap])iness is, that it 
is to be found in pros^xirity. ^ The truth is, that of the objects 
of human acquisition, very few tire, beyond certain limit, 
even tlie means of hai>piness. “VVe are jierpltuuily making 
this mistake in respect to riches, and contbuiuling two things 
completely distinct; that is, ])roperty and happiness. Ask 
those, I pray you, who have- acciumulatcd the.* must enormous 
fortunes, whether they have ^ver yel been able to iricrea-re 
their possessions faster than their wants. It is indeed a trite 
maxim that a man’s Ibe consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth yet, coinnion as it is, it would 
seem as if it wore a doubtful truth, which i*eniains to be estab- 
lished. For, when wc look at those above us, and lind that 
they are able to supply tliose w'ants to which we, in our actual 
skimtion, are most sensible, it is natural to conclude that they 
. are happy ; because we should be hapjiy if we could remove, 
as they can, our most pressing needs. We d(5 not consider, 
that, the higher w^e ascend, and the wader we can see, the 
more we desire ; and it is often true, tliat, the more extensive 
our horizon, the more barren appears the soil around us. 

These are all common truths ; but, trite as they are, allow 
me to i^peat, that he who can command every thing will soon 
find that he must want something, he knows not w^hat, wdiich 
he cannot command. It is true, the rich man can enjoy more ; 
but, on the other liand, he can endure less. He now dares 
to envy the man whom he once only looked up to with liope- 
iess admiration. He dnds that the pleasures he once cn- 
with exquisite satisfaction have now strangely lost uli 
^eir relish, and there is not so much satisfaction in possession 
as tbpre was in expectation. There is a strange charm in the 
property. We think that the enjoyment of any good 
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is infinitely heightened by the consciousness that it is our own. 
Tliese little words exercise a powerful influence over our 
judgments. And yet how many thousands are there, who, as 
soon as they are able to say of any thing, in trutli, “This is 
iriinc,” loae at once all their intoresi in it, and strangely 
neglect pources of enjoyment which, wlien they possessed 
tluim not, they thought inexhaustible. 

A third mistake on this subject consists in supposing that 
happiness is to be found in perpetual excitemfmt.. Hence 
iliousands always confound pleasure with mirth, and think 
nothing tolerable which is not exquisite. Others think noth- 
ing pl»?asant which is not riotous, nothing interesting which is 
not boisterous, nolliing satisfactory which is not intoxicating. 
It is this mistake which leadf so many through the ever-shift- 
ing varieties of dissipation, when w hat ought to be only an 
occasional recreation is made necessaiy to c(5mmon comfort, 
and all satisfaction is lost in the wearisome chase after 
novelty, 

Olliers, from the same diseased fancy, ciinnot confine them- 
selves to a single spot. They cannot . endure home-born 
pl<*asiirc3 and every-day enjoyments. Every thing little 
seems to them in3ignificant, every thing permanent seems to 
them Tedious. All these mistaken pursuers of good arc, 
sooner or later, the prey of excessive ennui. Having been 
always gay, tliey are never contented ; ahvays delighted, they 
ai'e never tranquil. Having been happy only in the excite- 
ment of soch'.ty, tlK\y are miserable when alone. Old age 
proves to such biiiugs, if they ever reach it, a most 0]>pressive 
condition. Deluded as they have been wnth the notion that 
happiness consists in piTpetual excitement, in gi’cat events, 
strong feelings, continued novidties, and vivid pleasures, they 
sink into dejt^ction, indolence, melancholy, jind become w'cm-y 
of life before- it is time for them to leave the scene of liumau* 
action and enjoyment. 

A ly^h mistake in relation to happiness is, that g|r mako 
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oat jpxovisicm only far the present world. We do not tolie 
into iriiew the whole of onr existooee ; and of course, as so(*n 
as the season of activity is over, and wc are so near tbc turn 
of human life that we are compelled, however nductaatly, to 
think of the world which is t6 comti, w e are lillcd with appre- 
hensions of indistinct tralamity, and thus tlie, remnant of life 
is ijTibittere«i. We find ourselves in the situatio!» of Ixangs 
who'at'e about to .enter, naked and unfrieiidt^tl, into a new con- 
dition of existence. God has vso constituted the nature of our 
liappiness that it will be ever impossible to attain to tiie full 
enjoyment even of tins life, without tnking into view the life 
to come ; for, as long as there remains in finy mind an appj-<j- 
bensioii that it may exist hereafter, that mind 4*ati never he 
at ease till it is conscious of possensing sortie sources of ha[>- 
piness which tlus change of residence cannot impair. 

la comjiarison with eternity, what consolation is it to liave 
laid np here treasures for ten or ten thousand years ? What 
is the comfort of being clothed in pui'ple and fine linen,” and 
of “faring sumptuously every day ” ? Xo wonder Ire is never 
happy, who tliinks, when he refle^tts at all, tliat dcatlt 'will cut 
him off at once from all that ho lias been ‘ accustomed to call 
lifo 5 that the pleasures of the palate wdll no inoro reach the 
/aile, the eye will no more indulge itself in th(! contemplation 
1SiE||||l^foi'2Tis, the organ of hearing 'will no longer be fed iviih 
the music of sweet sounds ; and, every object of* exterior em- 
ployment at once struck out of his reacli, he w ill be left with 
ziotliing but the intrinsic jiossessions of the inuid nd heart ; 
and of these how small and wortliless w^iU be found the in-; 
ventcuyl 
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LXL— llAI^PINESS DEPENDENT ON TDE HABITS. 

Tajisy 

iiTivM Pat FT tran Imrn in P tt^rljotoa^h, !a Bnfcland, in 374 i, and died in 1806. 
Htf V an It rtf i ki man of (lit « h* iblitiK d < linn h of FUf land wioti a voik on Moral 
and PulitK al Pinl noT hv tioni Mbit b tin 1< ilowinjr uxtmot ia taki n a \ k w of th« At|. 
dimofc i (ini tiuiitt, It u i Piulinv a « jtk fihi nini; tb( louKidunna Ixtnoon tba 
I pMUsof I «ui Hii 1 bis }iif-toi% a» itiaydm the AiV of the AjK«tI«s» atieaUao on 
Batumi Tiu ib 'la m 1 i-t \ lal ■.i«uu na ipw a \j/ »roa« n nuirkable t<ir dror* 

u 1 1 01 UTn<n t an 1 i>li< ii/lh and ti tnspafenc} of t^tik 'Jb« 1 di rtniic of bU 
ti iti c 11 u > 1 h tint it lo tba u(ttlt.T of auT lUoit 1 mb nbuii i onfitiliitt k fko ol It- 
r iti in r t jt 1 ) 1 1 \ Vi )) tw <1 mliUd, but tUo voik is full of t \<*p 11 nt t ood sense and 
alniir li 1 mbh 1 i tbe (.uidimt ot iib liu Mcotid |iart ot tbe voik, whitb trLMl« oi 
p hri«H> t i»l s I b\ is vniti n in a tuanh B{iirjt ind ^bovs a most Ki,nru>ue j iHttoal 
imder *au lin Pilit a piivati tbatitotet va« luoet eatimaltl. lie vat a fiiui friend 
of ri%il iti 1 i)' 1,1 u< htMrt) m U|aiMiHiut in biHjiK upland futbful lu tbe diMtharge 
of tbe dull t> i 1 bb ) 

Haffini ss dopond'^ iqwn tbe pnidpnt con^^titvilion of tbe 
Till* nrt iii viliuh th<‘ seeWt of huraau ItappiiieTsS in a 
p(at iiiPa-iUiF loiitfists H to M*t tlio hubit^ in -u(h a nianoer 
that p\( 1) fbanprc j«a} b<* a obunge forilie better. The boblitS' 
tb(‘nis( lv< ^ are uuieb tli» same ; lor '^vliatc\er iv maclo habitual 
bveoim < ‘'miMtUi and ou-sv. and nearly mdillereut. Tbe return 
In jan old h.ibit liktwise vilutevcr the habit be. 
Theivfou* tlu' adtaiiUire with thoM* hahit<i whieh allow of 
an uiduU<uce in thi tb Matum fiom them. Tbe luxurious 
reeeiM no gnater pb.iMue troinh-tlMdr dainties than tlt^ipoaty* 
ant (iofs fioni tin I Had and cheeM*; but tbe peasant, wfreA- 
(*ver he goes abioail, linds a tea^t; when^nsj the epicure must 
be well entertained, to t >cape disgust. Those who spend every 
d‘»y at caivls, and Ihosi* who go every day to jdough, pas^ their 
time much alike; intent n{K>n what they are about, wanting 
nolliiiig, regretting in (tiling, tboj are botli lor tin* time in a 
ht.ito ot ea'-e; hut then, whatever Mispends the oeeupalion of 
the card jilayer distre'-sos him; wheiens to the laborer o\ ei*}' 
interruption is a refrchlimcnt ; and this appears in the diflerent 
efUets that Sunday produces upon the two, which pm\(s a 
day of rccn'ation to the one, but a lamentable burden tq the 
other. 
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The Attn wbo "hM learned to live alone feels his spirits en« 
livened whenever he enters into (ompan) , and take^ his leave 
without regret ; anothei*, who has long bt (*n nceiiwtomod to a 
crowd, or continual Auccossion of t'ornpany, experienres in 
company no elevation bf bpiriK nor any gicoler '•atiHlaeUon 
tiian what the man of retired life tindh in Iun chimney comer. 
Solar their condition^ are eijujil ; hut let t\ ebargf rtf place, 
AUitanr, or shfuatjon separate wife eompanion fiom hi-s cn ole, 
ids liih oluh, or coliee houNr% and tin* child eiioe of 

Hdvanlngo in the choiet* and eonstilution of iJie ivio habits 
will bhow itbdt. Solitude coim*^ U) the one, elotlieci with 
melancholy; to the oth**r it l«nig’» Jihetlyaiul c|niet. You 
will fioe llie one fretful and resiU*"^. u( a lo-> how to dis- 
pose of hn time, till tlie hour come round win ii he nuiy loigot 
himself in bed; the other, <0% ami -.nlblMd, takint^ up his 
lKX>k as hoou Kd he HmU him^jeli alont ; ]« uh to admit any 
little amusement that ea u up, or to tiuu Jiis hamK nnd 
attention to Ihejirtt tint pr< 'dits ImII ; oi coutenl', 

without either, to sit still, and he hi tr.uii of thought glide 
indolently throiurh his brain, wiihoiit miidi ii c, pi i Imps, or 
pleasure, but without hankering utu r an) thing b<ttd,and 
without irritation. 

A reader, who has inured liimsell to books of scii m e and 
-- ;;»"i«ntution, if a novel, a w<dl-wrltti n parojdih't, nn article 
of news, a narrative of a rurions voyage, or a journal of a 
— -inrrller, (kU in his way, bits down to tlie n'past with l•eli^^h, 
— -eyf his eiilertaimncnt while it la-t‘, and ran r»‘lurn, when 
it is over, to his grave reading without di'^tastc. Another, 
with whom nothing w ill go down but works of humor and 
pleasantry, or whose curiosity mu'^t be interested by pirjietual 
liuvcliy, Will oou$^tno*a bookselhu’b window in Imli a fore- 

L which time lie is rathm- in search of diversion 

_ II ^rted; and as books to his ta^te are few, and bhort, 
vfl|iidly read over, the stock ia soon exhausted, when be 
, is !«$ without resource from this jirincipal supply of harmless 
‘ £*nn j^menk 
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So far its circumstance!? of fortune condvice to happiness, it' 
h not lln^ iucoiiie \viji<*lt any man jK>Sjiessse.s but the increase 
ui‘ income, ilnvi aiVonls liu*, ]»leai?ure. Two perKSons, of whom, 
one begin.': with a. liniidrcd, and advances his income to a 
iliousand ]K>uiKis a y<*Jir, and the othc^^ets oif with a thousand, 
and dwiiuhcr! down to a hundred, may, in the course of their 
linn*, have tiie receipt and spending of the same sum of 
motley ; yet their saii.slaetion, so tar as ibrtiine is eoncerued in 
if, will ho wry dihen'.nt ; the series arul sum total of their 
ifti tHues being the sani<*, it makes a wide clitference at which 
end they boirin. 


LXII. — THE PARTING OF MAIIMION ANJ) DOUGLAS. 

SiR 'WAUi.Ti Scott. 

JTT\o ecotio of Marmiou, fnmi irhlch thoMlowing uxtract is kikou, if laid m tJio bo- 
pinniijjy (<f the slxto.'iiUj eonchnilu!; with ll»‘ h.ittlo of Floddcn, fii 

liilJl, Mariul<''i, an Eugliah iKibleatan, a man of bad ('.baraotor, vrb't hnd furjrtHl a 
paj) '!-. ii! aciil oiivoy to Jatiics IV. of Hcotlaxid. by his «>Tereigu‘s OTilors, 

TKi'i-Ut'a him at Ids oa^tle, and trouts him with cold hoHiiitality ; and at la^t takoa loavti ’ 
of him ns follows; — ] 

?S0T far .ad\ auced Avas morning day, 

When ^lanni(»u did his troop array, 

To Surrey’s camp to ride ; 
lie- had safe, contlwct for his band. 

Beneath llie royal seal and hand. 

And Douglas gave a guide; 

The aueiciit earl, AvitU stately grace, 

AVould Clarti * on her paltrcy fdoce, 

And Avhispeivd in ai\ under tone, 

“ Let the liank stoop ; his prey is llowiu*' 

Tlie train tVoin out the epistle drew, 

But Mnnnion stopped to’hid adieu; ., 

♦ Cl.'ira was an Enj^lish lioijoss, fur wlif>so hand trunnion hod been an 
tmsufccMsful suitor, and whose lover l»f had to ruin, but had 

failed in his iJiirposo. . , . , 

10 



1 ix^hi plam,” he 8aa4 
cold mf^eet to fttramger gaest, 

Seixt hither h^r yoiir kmg’s behest^ 

While in Tantallon^s * towers I staid. 

Part we in fHendship from Toar hmd, 

And, noble e^alf receive my hand.” 

But Donglae round him drew hia eknik. 
Folded his anas, and dius he spoke : 

" My manors, hails, and bowers shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign’s will. 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owe^*s peer. 

My castles are my alone, 

Fn>m turret to foundation stone ; 

The hand of l>ouglas is his own, 

Andmever shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmlon clasp.” 

Boroed Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire. 

' ^ And this to me ! ” he said ; 

^ An ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 

Sttdi band as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head. 

.And first 1 tell thee, haughty peer, 

He, who does England’s message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 

May wall, proud Angus, f be thy mate : 
"'And, Douf^, now I tell thee here, 

Even .in thy pitch of pride^ 

Bll^ in hold, thy vassals near^ 

{Nay, look upon your lord, 

Aad lay your hands upon your swords,) 

'*• 

^ Tantallpa w«9 the nnme of I>ottgla8*8 castle, 
f Lord Aagaa Was one of Douglas'a titles. 
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And if then sMst I lim net peer 
To any lord in Scotland Itere, 

Lowland or Highlaiid^ iax or near^ 

..Lord Angna, tlioQ haat Hedi* 

On the earl'a cheek Uie of nge 
O’ereame the mdien hue of age. 

Fierce he broke ^ And dar’et thou then 
To beaad the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall ? 

And hop’et thou hence nnsciithed to fo? 

No! by St Bride of BothVell^not 
Up draw bridge, grooms ! what, warder, hoi 
Let tlie })ortcullis fall 

Lord Marmion tamed, — well was hie 
And dashed the rowels in his steed. 

Like arrow through the archway sprang.; 

The ponderous grate b<dtind Kim rung; 

To pass there was sadt scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

The steed along the drawbridge dies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise ; 

Nor lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim : 

And when Lord Marmion reached Mi band, 
lie halts, and turns with dtndi^d hand. 

And shout of loud defiance potixs, 

And shook his gauntlet at Ihe towefu, 

"Horse! horse !’’ the Douglas tgied, ^ and 
But soon lie reined his fury'a pace; 

" A royal messenger he came, 

Thougli most unworthy of the name ; 

A letter fi>rged ! St Jude to speed ! . 

Did ever knight so foul a deed I , : 
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iSt Mary, mend my fiery mood ! 

Old age ne'er cools the Douglas bltwd; 
I thou gilt to slay him where he stood. 
'Tis pity of liim, too,” lie cried ; 

‘‘ Bold can he speak, and fairly ride, 

1 warrant him a warrior tried.” 

With tliis his mmidate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castles halls. 


LXni.— IIIE LOVE OF DISPIAV. 

pi'LLLX. 

[Charles ITollex was born at lb»mr<id, in Jl»v.v.-I):irni,«buU, O'Tinaxjy, S<’iiforuber 4, 
1796, emigrated to this eonntry in 1824, on ammnt <»1‘ the* tUmi'fM' towhlrh h^ wam 
exposed from his liLxiTHl opJuious, aud diuil in January, 1^(40, ojm‘ of the virtiiDH of th^ 
fearful tragedy of tlw buiuing of Uio steamor t40x!iig('‘U, in i^oug ImlanJ Sound. 
tlio fline of hi8 death, lio was pastor of a rhurrh in Kasl Loxiutrfoii, M«n«u*httwtlfl, 
ond ho had proviousJy lofen for romo year# prof^Sitor of the ianguaijo and litm-ature 
of Gfrmauy In the utiivorsity at CaiubrMgf. 

Jle was a n)'ui of adiuira]>b< qaalit5«'«« of mind and rharacior. JifR rourage was of 
the higlKtst tumiJor, and trrarud byCtirwtian g^utlonoKs arnl foi Intarance. lie hful a 
gfinwou? and widt'-eiubriniiug phi!attthroj>y, niiil yrt vjis h«V\.t ai-gbHdful of tin' iJw-Uy 
cbarities and kiuduosHcs of lif/j. I’bo dutl<*s of bi.»- t-.u r« d <-!tniiig ho »iisf:htirg*>ii with 
groat MeUty. His aonnons M«jro of a high ordci. and his dt;\o(ioijftl excirlsc'a vrere 
mast fervid and itnpreticiivu. 

Dr. Follen had also an escf-lU-nt nndtsrstunduig and eonvid.-rablo »-iTltlvaflon. 
Wlhlfl in Germany, lie had boon a teaciior of jurs^pnidt uee, iitsd Idn lectxnvs hail 
attvactod much anf'ntiuu. Tlo tia<J a tivste and a capariiy for luciaphysical and psycho* 
logical investigiiUons, smd at the iiiue of lii> death inside si-nie progresH in a work 
on the nntnrc aiid.fnnction.s r#f the sou). Ifis J''ii'.di«h ^tvb’ is wry rsTaMudsHTJus. Not 
onty is there notriiee of biTOigii idiom in 11, but hiswiiUncs nii4|^,.l>e put into the 
hands of students of our language aa inodelfi of loviuacy, mMino^Vand prer^iou. 

J>r. Folleri’s works were published, after his death, by biM in tire \ oJ nines; 

the flrat volume coutaiulug a luemoir. 'Jhey cousirit of sennonti, lenureK, and ocea* 
Bional diseoursuM. The following extraet if* laln.n finiii oin* of Ids r-ermons.J 

Is there a parent, or a frieiicl of rliil<Ii-{'ii, flint hns not felt 
the pure delight of beholding in fltnu Ihc jirl}e.y:*\ (mfinMnedi- 
toted, and uncorn?cious exprc.if^ions of f« iclt nior^s, confidtjnee, 

I, and love, or whose*, lieart hits not kiedhul with ])roj>hctic joy, 
W'hile watching the dawn of red.^on, nnd ninrking fin*, first rays 
of intoUeetiial liglit, darting forth fn »Jii fin*, nncoiiseious bo.sora 
of childhood? Who has not liailed the holy liglit of pure 
iutelligence lhaf ^onictiines shine.; ihrongli llie fwiliglii of 
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childish igtiorance, assuring us Hokt the ittminary within^ 
though still below the horizon, is pressing hard upon the bor- 
ders of conscious existence ? And what parent is there, or 
what true friend of children, whose joy has not been marred, 
and turned into sadness, on seeing those simple expressions of 
affection, those hrst fruits of unconscious intelligence, brought 
forward as a matter of display, to court admiration, to gratify 
and stimulate the artificial appetite of a little child, tliat lu^ 
already learned to prefer the sweetmeats of flattery to the 
home-made bread of truth ? 

Jesus blessed little diildren, and said, that ^^of such is the 
kiifgdom of heaven.” And this blessing belongs to every one 
whose heart still inhabits the native heaven d* its innocence. 
That whidi was said of the great prophet, when the indwell- 
ing glory appeared outwardly on his countenance, thi^ " he 
wist not that his face shone,” is true also of the little diild. 
It is true as long as the image of God is still shining through 
the features of innocent childhood ; as long as the eye, that 
was once single, has not learned to refiect the gaze of admira- 
tion, and to glow with a feverish tliirst for praise. 

It is for this reason that, when 1 hear well-meaning persons 
praising children to their faces on account of their bright say- 
ings and winning ways, 1 have a feeling as if I heard the 
fiattering insinuations of the serpent in paradise, tainting the 
innocent heart by tlie discovery of its nakedness. 

Flattery is at war with the very soul of childhood. Under 
its influence, the freshness and simplicity, the freedom and 
pure enthusiasm, the holy unconcern and boundless confidence, 
o£ the child give way to an anxious and calculating pursuit 
after distinction and applause, until it destroys, at length, 
those very charms of manner and expression, font untaught 
grace and freedom of speech and motion, which make duldren 
the objects of flattery. The child knows now that hig face is 
shining, and with the inward reality disappears the outward 
beauty of holiness. 

As a careful gardener would expose the tender stem of a 
19 ^ 
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clxoice plant to the ftuy of the storm rather than bare its root 
to the rays of the sun, so I would rfitlier see luy child expose«l 
to unjust sutFering, and the dangers of had example, than to 
the exciting and enervating influence of lliitiery. 

Flattery tempts man to begin his <*ourse of life £is an aettu’ 
and a parasite ; and before he leaver t lie stage, it will make 
him a stranger in Ids home, nay, in his own hosoin, heading him 
tm, from step to step, to inake the world his counsellor, his 
confidant, his consilience, and his God. 

The love of disjday, the Scllish anxi(‘ly about the a]>j>ear- 
ance of what we are doing, is injurious., nut only in the eduear 
lion of children, but in evi^ry occupation wliatover. The 
reason is obvious. Tlie apostle advices us, whatever work our 
iiands find to do, to do il wilii our might. All our strength 
and attention are recjuired to execute the work wchave in hand 
to the utmost* of our ability. Ilen<*e, if give onr minds, 
which should be in our -work, to anxious rcfici tion and calcu- 
lation how it will iqipear wbeu it is done, or hoAV wc rludil 
appear when (mgaged in doing it, the perforinanco (‘annot bo 
so perfect and siuisfadory as if it tvc.re. the result of our undi- 
vided strength and attention. 1 })r(*siiino tlio daily experience 
of every one of‘ us Avill point out. to him mtiiierous iusUinces 
in sup]>ort and illustration of tlicM*. remarks. Whoever U 
c-jilled to speak in fiuhlics he it from the pulpil or at the bar, 
or on the lioor of a popular as^semhly, knows, as. well as those 
who listen to him, tluit whenever he is thinking of himselti his 
words, his tones, his style or motions, instead of giving his 
whole soul to the subject which he is to bring lunne to liis 
hearers, though lie be possessed of tin* iiighest ])£»\vers of elo- 
quence, fails to move and to satisfy (.‘ither hU amlii'nce or 
liimself. While he i.s taking thought about Ins delivery, a- to 
whether he is expressing himself in eluilee ami appi-opriate 
, terms and well-built periods, wlu-ther las gC'.lure.s are signifi- 
ennt, his tones inusicaJ, or his face .-Ijining, lie is sfM'ukiug to 
the eyes and cars, and not to th<‘ undcrs|{nj<lij!g and hearts 
of his hearers; or rather, he is addressing him-eif. as re^^ecu.^d 
in his own self-coinplacenev or his inorhi<l i ar. 
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JjaV.— EXTRACT FROM THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


lOuvEa Goldsmith wiw Ijorn at Palias, in tlie counts' of l.orig'furd, Irclutul, N 0 T<»m- 
iK'f It), aii.l (Ik'J April 4, i;74. IIo wub Pilucatcd a pljy&iciau, but bis real prglVs- 
fiion vas that <>f a niMu of h tiers. His iN>sU;<m iu J^ngUsh litoraturu is vory Lii 2 ;h; 
iutieod, Ibfirtfis Ji n tily any wrilor wboissu gouoral a favorite, both in prose and poetiy. 
A coiiMdeniblr.' pui ;i>in of ^vl^lt b<! wrote was luoro task-wurk lor the bookscllors, and is 
Ilf little 'due. ■ Ills farno ns a ]irose writer rests upon his essays, Thu Citizen of tin* 
WorM. .and The Viear of WakefiKld. These ai-e all delightful works, and Iho lost is of 
unrividlv‘d exooileui'y. llis itvo!.e stylo is easy and graceful ; penetrated with a fliana- 
injr vein nf bmuor ; aotl shnwiinc :i uiO'-t ei-cngirig sweetness and Uindlinesy. of luitiive. 
There is uu indiwi-ilnible lUsciniubia about The A'iear of Wakobeld. It suits all a:^ ‘S 
and all olaascji of iniinls; and no bo“k has wtivcu itself iuoj'o extcusivtily into tlie gen- 
eral heart of both Ihiglatid ami America. 

Jliii two prinejpai pioms, The Traveller aud The* liesortod Village, o!\|oy great pt)pn- 
laniy, and dew'i-veOly no. Their vej-«ii;Icati.>u i» tiuishod, yet easy ; they abound la 
iMSiuui’ul pirdures: l!>f .st\]e i.» or iiimj.le el >.:aneo: the sentiiaente breiiibe au na- 
foiT'td dlgiilTy; and in The {)eeerled Village, espeeially, there is a mixture (rf tender-- 
ness, pathos, and graeepil Innuor, wliieh baa never Is'en 8itt'piiSiK:d. Some of his 
am ilbTp'ioms have jd><< great n.erit. 1 lev, -.is Iho author of two go:xl and Haeeoasiid 
eomedieh, Tho Good rvatured '5uu. tiiul HiC St 'f»ps to (’einiun*. 

Gi'l lsniilh - nil- V as not wi-.' or happy, lie hud a warm hcjirtaud an amiable dispo- 
sition ; bill In- vvaiitesl dignity <»f I'uirrieier and strmigth of will ; and many of th 
who lev 'd iiiiu e niM not re-pe.-t hiui. ile vv,i-- eoiuinually eoinmlttiog follies, aij.i 
then r-'p. ntiug tliem. lie w■a^* g»‘uoroas. but md just; and his improvident habits 
kept 1dm in a luifiendde .slate of jiivniiia-y di-tros.s, wbieU imlutiered. and porb.tpN 
Khortoned, bis life. Ifiswork:! jil>i*mid v\.»h sound olw.Tvativ))^ ou the rouduet of 
life, but he I’ouid never t-e wi?-e foi himself. 

(}ol-d;,mith has lw‘«ij Imppy in hi? biographers. His life has lK?en written by S^irWfd- 
ter Seoii, .himes Pri-u', W.avhin;'ion Irvin;.*, :iud .Telm Vor.sier.* The first is n brief nnd 
W'-ll-wrillen notice : th^ .se-.^md is n ialMtious but rather heavy b(K)k.; tho third — hy n 
nuiii 111 kindr 'd geiiiii , — is a ilelightful sKetcb ; and the l.-ust is a work of great inorit, 
w.-itteu in :i - i- ' u«4 tom^, and eontaining mueh admirable criticism, as well us many 
cu'i ais n.'tl>v- i f I ii»i literature and literary ineu of Oeldsraitb’s time.] 

SwKKT wii-; the eoiincl, when oft, at evenings close, 

I }) yomlcr lull llic village murmur rose ; 

ThtT-c, as 1 jiassed with <‘.;ircless steps and slow, 

Tin* mingling noh s t*amc soilened from below : 

The swain ivspuii>iv<‘ as the mill^maid sung; 

Tho .'Sober liei d tliat lowed to meet their young'; 


*' .\iilhor<*j th* Llvis of IJie St.'ib'.snieu uf tha Couunouvveaitb, in Lardiier's Cyeln- 
p.T li;i, and not to bo ('onfotimled with John Foster, author of tho essay on Doeisiou of 
Charncter. 
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The geese that gabbled o’er the pool ; 

The playfUl <^ldrei3i just let loose from schooli 
The watch-dog’s voice, that bayed the whispering wind 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pau^ the nightingale had made. 

Bat now the sounds of population fail ; 

Ko cheerful murmurs fiuctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 

But all the bloomy flush of life is fled, 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 

She, wretched matron, forced in age for bread 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry fagot from the tliom, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 

She only lefl, of aU the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose, 

'I'lie village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, * 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Kemote from towns he rmi his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place: 
Unskilinl he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 

The long-rememlj«red beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept liis aged breast 
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Tli(‘ ruined spendthrift^ now no longc»r proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 

The broken soldier, ki»idly bade to stay, 

Sat. by his lire, and talked the night away, 

Wept o'er Ijis wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered liis eruteli, and showed hpw fields were won. 
Ph*ased with his guests, the g^)od man learned to glow, 
And quite lbi*got their vices in their woe. 

Careh'ss their merits or their faults to scan, 
llis pity gav(» ere charity began. ’ * 

Tiiu> to jvlieve the v/retched nais his pride. 

And e’en his fallings leaned to vinue’s side ; 

Ihil in bis duty pronqit at every call, 

lie. watched and wei>t, he prayed and felt for all; 

And, as a bird ca(*lj fond endearment tries * 

To tempi its lie w-il edged olfspring to the skiers, 
lie tried each art, n‘]>roved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

I>c.‘-ide tin' b(’d wlicre parting life vrus laid, 
jVnd sorrow, guilt, and [»ain, by turns dismayed, 

Tin* IV, vtM'eiid champion stood. At his control 
Dcs]>air and aiigui.>li fled the struggling soul; 

Coinf<n-t came, down the trembling WTctch to rai.se, 

And llis last iiiltt'ring accents wliispercd praise. 

At clmrcli, with meek and unaflccted grace, 
llis looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevaileil with double sway, 

AtkI lixd-;, who (.'uuic to scofi*, remfiincd to pray. 

Tlu‘ scrvit’C past, around the ]>ioiis man, 

With vSteady zeul, I'aeb liom^st mstic ran ; 

KVn children iijllowcd with endearing wile, 

And ]>lnckcd lii-s gown to share llie good man’s smilvj. 
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ansik ft wamth ag^Msed) 

pli»lfted fblm, and theiv cam dicdma«d; 
To Uiettt his heast, hk Iotc^ his griek were ^ven^ 

13ftt all Ilia serionB thoaghts had rest in heaven. 

Jk scftie tall diff that its awful fonky 
Swdk ton the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
l^Ehan^ ronad its bmst the rolling donds are qiread, 
Eternal sunshme settles on its head. 


LXV.— TKUE HONESTY. 


HowasTT is otoi recommended to those who seem more 
especiaDy to nM the recommendation, by the common saying 
that “honesty is the best policy.*’ This maxim is to a ceruiin 
extent true and home out by experience. The dtshmiesi man 
is continually undermining his oivn credit ; and not only is 
credit the first requisite for obtaining the conveniences of life 
which can be bought or hired, but all our social blessings, 
arising firom the confidence, esteem, and love of our fellovv> 
men, depend essentially on good faith. Our conscience and 
our reason fully approve of a state of things that should secure* 
the enjoyment of property, of confidence, esteem, and aifection, 
to him who alone deserves them^ So far, then, the common 
giying, that honesty is the best — that is, the most profitable, 
pdlicy, h^ a good foundation both in experience and in sound 
reason. 3ttt, like all the other current doctrines of expe* 
dieiuy iriiioh commend virtue not for its own sake, — that is, 
on aiccoiint of the happiness wliich is found in the exercise of 
virtoe, that coi^ saying, too, which makes honesty an 
institoftat P policy, is untrue and mischievous in some of its 
most important bearings and consequences, 

Xn ihe first place, those who are in the habit of considering 
hioneel^ ihe most profitable line of conduct are apt to look 
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apoDL yirtue, in generalr as a matter of pdiicT^^to ▼alee it 
aolelj or chaefy in proportion to the price it viH bcii^ in 
the market* Ihis habit of ealciilaiiiig the interest of 
tue undermines the moral sensibiK^, and^ by degrees, unfits 
the selfish* calenlatsor for tluit deep satkfactioQ, arkiitg &om 
tiie simple consdousness of rectitude, which the truly honest 
man does not hesitate to purchase with the loss of aQ the 
advantages which the most successful poli<^ could have 
6C(‘ured* 

But besides the immoral tendency of ibis economical view 
of virtue, it is not consistent with facts, with experience, tliat 
lioiiesty Is always the best, the most successful, policy. lie is 
not always the most successful merchant who in no instance 
dc\ iates from the strict principles of honesty ; but rather he 
whose general way of doing business is so £ur and equitable, 
tiiat hfs can, without much danger, avail hitoself of some 
favorable opportunity to make his fortune by % mode of pro* 
(•ceding whidi would have ruined his credit if he had been 
HO impolitic as to make this successful deviation from duty 
the general line of his conduct Again, he is not always the 
nio^t prosperous lawyer who never undertakes the defence 
of a cause which his constnence condemns; but raither ha 
who never undertakes a cause so palpably unjust, that it 
cannot be gained even by tbe most sldliiil and artful manage- 
ment ; while tbe power of making a bad cause appear good, 
when discreetly employed, is apt to enhance, rather than de- 
grade, his professional character. Again, he is not always the 
most intluential politiciau who never deviates from the straight 
path of political justioe ; but rather he who goes upon Uie 
common principle that all is fair in politics,'* provided he 
does not become guilty of any such dishonesty as will not be 
pardoned by his own party. In the same way he is not apt 
to be the most popular divine, who, regardless both of the 
praise and of the censure of men, declares the whole counsel 
of God, as it stands revealed to his own mind ; but rather he 
who regards the signs of the times as much as the hand- 
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vnitiog of God, modifyiftg the plain honesty of apostolic 
preaching with a politic regard to the likes and dislikes, the 
pa^SKion$ and prejudices, of men. 

I believe, then, that experience does not verify the (rommon 
saying, that honesty is the best — that is, the most profitable — 
policy. It is so in most cases, but not in all. Hence those 
who recommend honesty on the ground of its being the 
policy, advise men to act from .a motive wbicfi. in some, per- 
haps the most impoilaut caMCs, may lead them into dishouessy. 
Steal no more I Cense to do <*vil ! Learn to do well 1 TiicM* 
are the simple pr<?ce})ts addrt‘>sed to the consciences of men, 
without leaving it to thmr disertMion to dociihi in wiiat c«S‘5.s 
liicy may do e\il, if in all others they do well. If you com- 
pare this simple doctrine of Seripturf‘. and. of eoiisra'cnc*', 
which enjoins honesty because of its intrin.^ic excfdlence, with 
the doctrine dl* worldly wisdom, whiidi recommends lioja-'ty 
as the most profitable policy, ami if you put boili maxims r») 
the test of exj>erienw, you will know by their fruits w hich is 
of God and which of man. la those (rrihcs wber<‘ honc.'.ty is 
in part the worst policy, tlm ipan who is virtuous {hr virtue’s 
sake will choose to endure all the evils conned (?d with the. 
performance of duly, rather than the sirnpl(*. eon<ciuusne<s of 
guilt; while in all those cases in which honesty iiirns out tt) 
be the best policy, the joy of acting right, witlioul regard to 
the consequences, exceeds eveiy other reward. 


LXVI.— THE ATMOSPHERE. 

OgAKTEEl.V JUBVIK^. 

The atmosphere rises above us, with its cathedral dome, 
aiKshing- towards the heavens, to which it is the most hnnlliar 
synony^e and .symbol, it Jfloats around us like tiiat grand 
objed; which the apostle John saw in ])is vision — “ a sea of 
glfuss like unto cry.^tnl.” So massive is i1, that, when it begimj 
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to s^tiiv it tosses about great sMps like play things, and sw^e^ 
cities and forests to destruction before it. And yet it is so 
mobile, that we have lived years in it before wc can be per- 
suiided that it exists at all ; and the great ^ulk of mankind 
never realize the truth that they are bathed in an ocean of air. 
Its weight is so enormous that iron shivers before like 
glass ; yet a soap bubble sails through it with impunity ;:ns»d 
the tiniest waves it aside with its wing. 

It ininii-ters lavishly to all the senses. We touch it not ; 
hilt it touches us. Its w'arm south wind brings back color to 
ilie pale face of tlie invalid ; its cot)l west winds refresh the 
levered brow, and make the blood mantle in our cheeks ; even 
iis iiorlli hliists brace into new vigor the Inirdy children of our 
rugged ciunc, , 

The eye is indebted to it for all the magnificen(*.e of sunrise, 
the full brightness of midday, the chastened radiance of the 
‘‘gloauiing,” and tlie “clouds that cradle near the setting .sun.” 
11 ut for it the rfiinbow would want its “ triumphal arch,*^ aud 
the winds would not send their fleecy messengers on ermnds 
roiiiul the heavens. The cold weatlicr would not shed its 
fcjHAV fojitlicr.s on the carlli; nor w^ould drops of dow gather 
<ui the lluwt'Ps- The kindly rain would never fall, nor hail 
Mnrm nor fog diversily the flute of the sky. Our naked globe 
wrnild turn its tunned and unshadowed forehead to the sun, 
urul one tireary, iuoiK)touous Maze i>t‘ light and heat dazzle 
aud burn vi]) all thiiig-^. 

AVere there no atmosphere, the evening eun would in a 
nioiueut set, mid willioiit warning phuige the earth in dark- 
ji(;ss. Ihit the air kj3eps in hei* liaud a sheaf of his rays, 
and lets them slip slowly through her Angers ; so that the 
shadows of <;venirig gather by degrees, and die flowers have 
lime to bew their heads, and each creatm*e spaa? to find a 
place of ivnI, and nestle to repose. In the morning, the gaiz’ish 
sun would nt once burst from the bosom of night, and blaze 
above l.lio borizori ; but the air W'atches for his <?oniiug, and 
sends at first one little ray, to announce Ids approach, and thea 
21 ) 
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and by and by a liandfal f and so gently draws asi^ 
tlie cbitsin of night, and slowly lets the light on the face 
of the sleeping earth, till her eyelids <^n, and, like man, she 
** goeth fbrth again to her labor till the eyem^,** 


LXm — THE SEASONS pf CANADA. 

SiK F. B. Bkav. 

[From Thd Emigrant, a collection of Canadian skctcbm and incidnaU] 

However deeply prejudiced an Englislunan may be in 
favor of his own <‘ountry, I think it is impossible for him 
to cross the Atlantic without admitting that in botli the norths 
em and southern hemispheres of the new world, nature has 
not only outhiickl her works on a larger scale, but has painted 
the whole picture with brighter and more costly colors than 
she has used in delineating mid in beautifying the old world. 

The heavens of America appear infinitely higher, the sky 
is bluer, the clouds are wliiter, the air is fresher, the cold is 
intenser, the moon looks larger, the stars are brighter, the 
thunder is louder, the lightning is vivider, the wind is stronger, 
the rain is heavier, the mountmns are higher, the forests big- 
ger, and the plains broader. 

In the continent of North America, the climate, compara- 
tively speaking, regardless of latitude, is botli hot .and wld ; 
and thus, for instance, in Canada, while the summer is as 
roaatmg as that of the Mediterranean, and occasionally as broil- 
ing as that of the West Indies, the winter is that of tlie capitals 
of Norway and Sweden ; indeed, the cold of the Canada winter 
must be felt to be imagined ; and when felt, can no more bo 
described by words than colors to a blind man or music to a 
deaf one. 

The Air seasons of the year in Canada exhibit pictures 
strikingly contrasted with each other. 

In the summer, the excessive heat, the violent paroxysms 
of thunder, the parching di'ought, the occasional deluges of 
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rain, tlie sight of bri^ teif bri^t bLae» aiid other 
plumaged birds, oi the brjdiiaot humming bird, and of inno* 
merable fireflies, that at night appear like the reflection upon 
earth of the stars shining above them in the heavens, would 
almost persuade the emigrant that he was living in the 
tropics. 

As autumn approaches, the various trees of the fisrest as- 
sume hues of every shj^e of red, yellow, and brown, of the 
most vivid description. The air gradually becomes a health- 
ful mixture of sunshine and frost, and the golden sunsets arc 
so many glorious assemblages of clcilds,— some like moun- 
tains of white wool, others of the darkest hues,^ — and of broad 
rays of yellow, of crimson, and of golden light, which, without 
mtermixing, radiate upwards to a great height from the point 
of the horizon, at which the deep-red lumirmry is about to dis- 
appear. As the winter approaches, the cold daily strengthens, 
and befiwe the branches of the trees and the surface of the 
oountTy become white, evciy living being seems to become 
sensible of the temperature that is about to arrive. 

The gaudy birds, humming birds, and fireflies, depart fi^^t;; 
then follow the pigeons ; the wild fowl fly away to the lak^. , 
until scarcely a bird remains to be seen in the forest. Several 
of the animals seek refuge in warmer regions ; and even the 
shaggy bear, whose coat seems warm enough to resist any 
degree of cold, insUnctively looks out in time for a holbw 
tree, into which he may leisurely dimb, to hang in it during 
the winter as inanimate as a flitch of bacon fhun the ceiling 
of an English farm house; and even many flishes make thmr 
deep water arrangej||^ent8 for not coming to the suiiace of 
the rivers and harbors daring the period tiwya^re covered 
with ice. 

Notwithstandiijg the clieexful brightness of the winters sun, 

I always felt that there was something indescribably appalling 
in all these precautions of beasts, birds, and flsbes ; and yet it 
is with pride that one observes that, while the birds dT the air 
and the beasts of the field, one after ^ther, are seen retreating 
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before the approaching winter, like women and chi Id i on before 
an advancing army, the Anglo-Saxon race, stand firm ; and 
indeed they arc quite right to do so, inasmncli as when tho 
winter does arrive, it turns out to be a season of liilarity and 
healtliful enjoyment. 

Not only is tlie -vvliolo surface of the ground, including road.-i 
and paAs of every dcscTiption, beautifully msicndaniizcd with 
a covering of snow, over which overman’s horse, with tin- 
kling bells, can dmw liim and his famfljf in a sleigh, bni every 
harbor becomes a national play-ground to ride on, and eviay 
river ah arterial road tf travel on. 

In all directions running water congeals. The inlll whoi h 
becomes covered with a frozen torrent, in wliich it remain.- as 
in a gla'^s case ; and I have even seen small waterfalls iK'gln 
to freeze on both side.s, until the cataract, arrested in its fall 
by the power of heav(?n, is converted for the sonson into a 
solid mirror. 

Although the temperature of the water in the great lakes is 
very far below freezing, yet the rcstle.ss air, and the rise and 
fall of the w'aves, prevent their congelation. As a trifling in- 
sUmce, however, of their dispo.sition to do so, I may mention 
that, dunng the two winters I was at Toronlo, I made it a rule, 
from which I never departed, to walk every moniing to the * 
end of a long wooden pier, that ran out. into the unfi'ozen 
waters of the lake. In windy w^eother, and during extreme 
cold, the Wilier, in dashing against this work, ro.se in the air; 
but b&fore it could reach me it often froze, and thus, wiliiout 
wettipg my cloak, the di’Ops of ice used to fall harmless nt 
myf^. 1 ^ 

But;; although the great lake, for want of a inoincnf.s iran- 
, ^uilli^, cannot congeal, yet, for hundreds of mile.s along its 
:^hpr^, the waves, as they break on the ground, instantly 
and this operation continuing by night as well as by 
quiet shingled beach is converted throughout it.s 
length into high, sharp, jagged ixicks of ice, over wiiieh it is 
occasionally dii&oult to dimb. 
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J.X\Tn — TIIE FEKRY. 

VirtiND 

polu^^ Li T ill K'9J) ifin- Ik m m Tulnii;:<^n \nril 26, 17'^7 Amonp: the InniK 
tH«tH ot (iuniau\ h hilria high p ib<ips tiu* hi).lK -i, j»Luo. lie haflMxirha 

iliiuiiM 1 j ill ul», I il*« a*nl l>Tual pifi's hut loi f»i IiI'-iahiiis Ime been h«tn*«UuU 
HIT I n li>]t tiiul thc-te lki\ i ilieiub) ftu<l h* mt}, ami iiiuih tendcimxH cf 

let hug , 

Manv a vei^ i«< in its prave 
Siuro I cro'i'^ei! wa^e; 

Aii<l tlio <*\<»nin»r, biijilit e\(‘r, 

Shin(*t« on ruin. rof‘k, awl river. 


Then in lliis f^nmo boat b(‘si<lp 
Sat two eomrade^ t>ltl aiul tried; 

One with all a lathers truili, 

One with nil the fire of vonlh. 

One on eartli in *>ilenee wrought. 

And his gra'v e in silence '‘oujrhl ; 

But the younger, brighter form 
Pii'-sed ill battle and in stonn. 

So v^heiic’er 1 turn ray eye 
Back upon the d.i^v s gone* by, 

Sadd<riing thought'. <if Irieuds wtne o’er me— 
Friends v> ho closed their ctiurse before me. 

But what hinds ik, friend to friend, 

But that soul m'th soul can blend? 

Soul-likc w(Te those daya of ^orc — 

Let us walk in soul once more. 

Take, O boatman, thriee tby tcfj^ 

Take, 1 <:i\e it willingly; 

For, inv isible to thee, 

Spirits twjiiii have erosi»ed with me* 

‘JO* 
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LXIX.— THE SHIP OF HEAVEK. 

SODTiKr. 

[Fran The Cone of Kebama, a poem Ulostrating the Hindoo mythology.] 

Thbk in llie sliip of heaven Ereenia * laid 
The waldng, wondering maid ; 

The ship of heaven, instinct with thought, displayed 
The living sail, and glides along the sky. 

On either side, in wavy tide, 

The clouds of mom along its path divide ; 

The winds, who swept in wild career on high, 

Be&re its presence check their charmed force ; 

The winds, that loitering lagged along tlieir course, 
Around the living bark enamoured play, 

Swell underneath the sail, and sing before its way* 

That bark, in shape, was like the furrowed shell, 
Wherein the sea nymphs to their parent king, 

On festal day, their duteous ofierings bring. 

Its hue ? Go watch the last green light 
Ere evening yields the western sky to ni^t ; 

Or hx upon the sun thy strenuous sight, 

Till thou hast reached its orb of chrysolite. 

The sail, from end to end displayed, 

Bent like a rainbow o’er the maid. 

An angel’s head, with visual eye, 

Through trackless space directs its chosen way ; 

Nor aid of wing, nor foot, nor fin, 

Bequires to voyage o’er the obedient sky. 

Smooth as the swan, when not a breeze at even 
Disturbs the surface of the silver stream. 

Through air and sunshine sails the ship of heaven. 

* Ereenia ig a Glendoveer, the most beautiful of the good spirits. He ia 
eommisaioned to bear Kailyal, a pure and beautiful maiden, tu Swerga, one 
of the Hindoo heams. 
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Beeimbent there^ the maiden glides aloi^ 

On her aerial way ; 

How Bwifit she feels not, though the swhlest wind 
Had flagged in flight behind. 

Motionless as a sleeping babe she lay. 

And all serene in mind, 

Feeing no fear ; for that ethereal air 
With such new life and joyanoe filled her heart, 
Fear could not enter there ; 

For sure she deemed her mortal part was o’er. 
And she was sailing to the heavenly shore, ' 
And that angelic form, who moved beside. 
Was some good spirit, sent to be her guide. 

Daughter of Eartli! thcreiu tliou deem’st ari^t; 
And never yet did form more beautiful. 

In dreams of night descending from on high. 
Bless the I'ellgious virgin’s gifled sight, 

Nor, like a vision of delight, 

Bise on the raptured poet’s inward eye- 
Of hummi form divine was he, 

The immortal youth of heaven who floated by, 
Fven such as tliat divinest form shall be, 

In those blest stages of our onward race, 
Wlien no infirmity, 

Low thought, nor loose desire nor wasting care 
Defl^Lce the semblance of our heavenly sire. 

The wings of eagle or of cherubim 
Had seemed unworthy him ; 

Angelic power, and dignity, and grace 
Were in his glorious pennons ; from the nedk 
Down to the ankle readied their swelling wd>, 
Bicher tlian robes of Tyrian dye that deck 
Imperial majesty ; 

Their color, like the winter’s moonless sky. 
When all the stars of midnight’s canopy 
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Shme fortli ; or liko ilie aznro (loop at noon, 
Reflecting back to lieaven a brighter blue. 

Such was their tint when cloned, but when outspread, 
The porauialiiig light 

Shed through their substance thin a varying hue ; 
Now bright Jis when the rose, 
llenuteous as fragrant, gives to scent and sight, 

A like delight ; now like the juice that flows 
From Douro’s generous vine ; 

Or ruby, when with deepest red it glows ; 

Or as the morning clouds rcdulgcnt shine. 
When, at forthcoming of tlie lord of day. 

The orient, like a slirinc, 

Kindles as it receives tlu^ rising ray, 

And hiiralding his way. 

Proclaims the presence of* the power divine. 

Thus glorious wertf the wings 
Of that celestial ^;pirit, as he went 
Disporting through his native element 
Nor these alone 

The gorgeous beauties that lliey gave to view ; 
Through the broad membrane branched a pliant bone, 
Spreading like fibres from their parent stem ; 

Its veins like interwoven silver shone, 

Or as tlie chaster hue 
Of pearls that grace some sultan's diadem. 

Now with slow stroke and strong, behold him suiiU:! 
The buoyant air, and now in genthT flight, 

On motionless iving exptuided, shoot along. 

Through air find sunshine sails the sliij) ol‘ Jieavcai 
Far, far beneath them lies 
The gross and heavy atinosplu'.re of earth ; 

And with the Sw'erga gales, 

The maid of mortal birth 
At every breath a new (hdlglit inha1o=?. 
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And now townrds its port, the ship of heaven, 
Swift as a fiillinir nietnor, shapes its flight ; 
Yet gently as the dews of riiglit, that gem 
And do not bend the liarebeirs lenderest stem. 
Daugliter of Earili, Ereenia ened, alight; 
This is thy jdace of rest, the Swerga this. 

Lo, lioro my howet of bliss ! 

lie furled his azure wings, which rtanid him fold 
< as r<»b(^s ot‘ ( Ircciaii thief of old. 

The haj>py Kailyal knt^w not whei*e to gaze ; 
Her eyoR aroitnd in jo^fid wonder roajn, . 
Now turnexl upon the; lovefy Glendoveer, 
Now on his htiavenly home. 


LXX. — THE FAJXS OF NIAGARA. 

II'WISON. 

IFrom gketclies of Vpjipr CJumJa, by llo^nsos, publisbod in JJtiinbnrgth, In 1821.J 

No\\" that I propose to attem})t a description of the Falls of 
Niagara, I feel mvsolf threat ciiod with a return of those throbs 
of tr(*mhling expeelalion which agitated me on my first visit to 
those stupendous cataracts ; anil to which cvciy person of the 
least sensihility is liable, when he js on tlie eye of seeing any 
thing that has strongly excited his curiosity, Or poweifully 
atlccted hi^ imaginalitni. Tbe foim of Niagara Falls is that 
of an irrt'gular seinirirele, about three quarters of a mile in 
t'xtcnt. Tills is divided into two distinct cascades, by the 
intcrventuin of (h>at Island, the extremity of which is pcrjien- 
dienlar, and in a line uitli the precipice ovt'r which the water 
i'i ])rojrM‘tfal. Tilt* cataract on the Canada side of the river is 
(■idled the Horseshoe or Great Fall, from its ]>ecu]iar ibnn, 
and that next tlx? TniUMl States, the American Full. 

The Table Rock, fjoni whieh the F>dls of Niagara may be 
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contemplated in all their grandeur, lies on an exact level with 
the edge of the cataract on the Canada side, and, indeed, forma 
ft part of the precipice over which the water gushes. It derives 
its name from the circumstauoc of its projecting heyond the 
cliffs that support it, like the leaf of a table. To gain this 
position, it is necessary to descend a steep bank, and to follow 
a path that winds among shrubl^eiy and trees, which entirely 
conceal from tlie eye the scene that awahs him who traverses 
it. When near the teruiination of this road, a few steps carried 
me beyond all these obstructions, and a magnificent amphi- 
theatre of cataracts burst upon my view \rith appalling sudden- 
ness and majesty. Ilowcver, in a mom(‘iil the hcene v as con- 
cealed from my eyes by a dense cloud of spray, which involved 
me so completely that 1 did not dare to c^xtricate myself. A 
mingled rushing and thundering filled niy oars. 1 could sec 
nothing except a hen the wind made a chaffin in the spray, and 
then tremendous cataracts seemed to cn(‘Olnpa‘^^ me on every 
bide ; while iKilow, a raging and foamy gulf of undiscovcrable 
extent lashed the rocks with it** hissing waves, and swallowed, 
under a horrible obscurity, tlie smokujg floods that were pre- 
cipitated into its boaom. 

At first the sky was Qb.scured by clouds ; but after a few 
minutes the sun burst forth, and the bree/e subsiding at the 
same time, permitted the spray to aseeud {>erpendi(*ular]y. A 
host of pyramidal clouds rose inaje<(tieally, one after another, 
from the abyss at the bottom of the fall ; and each, when it had 
ascended a little above the edge of the cataract, dlbplayed a 
beautiful zainl^ow, which in a few moments was gradually 
transferred into the bosom of the cloud tliat imznedintaly suc/- 
ceeded. Tlie spray of the Great Fall had extended itself 
through a wide space directly over m(', and, rect‘i\ ing the full 
influence of the sun, exhibited a luminoiH and magnificent 
rainbow, which continued to overarch and irradiate the* spot on 
winch I stood, while 1 enthusiastically eont(‘mplated the inde- 
serihoble scene. 

The body of water which composes liih middle part of the 
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GkiBat Fall is so immense that it descends nearlj two tlmds of 
the space without being ruffled or broken; and the solemn 
calnmess with which it rolls over the edge of the precipice is 
finely contrasted with the perturbed appearance it aseaimes 
after having reached the gtdf below. But the water towards 
each side of the fhll is shattered the mom^t it drops over the 
rock, and loses as it descends, in a great measure, the charac- 
ter of a fluid, being divided into pyramidal-shaped fragments, 
the bases of which are turned upwards. The surface of the 
gulf below the cataract presents a very singular aspect ; seem- 
ing, as it were, filled with an immense quantity of hoar frost, 
which is agitated by small and rapid undulations. The parti- 
cles of water are dazzlingly white, and do not apparently unite 
togctlier, as might be supposed, but seem to continne for a time 
in a state of distinct comminution, and to repel each other 
with a thrilling and shivering motion which cannot easily be 
described. 

The noise made by the Ifdrseshoe Fall, though veiy great, 
is far less than might be expected, and varies in lou^ess 
according to the state of the atmosphere. When the wether 
is clear and frosty, it may be distinctly heard at the distance 
of ten or twelve miles — nay, mudi*4arther when there k a 
steady breeze; but I liave frequently stood upon the declivity 
of the high bonk that overlooks the Table Hock, and distin- 
guished a low thundering only, which at times was altogether 
di'owned amid the roaring of the rapids above the cataract 
Jn my opinion, the concave shape of the Great Fall etpMas 
this circumstance. The noise vibrates from one side of the 
rocky recess to the other, and only a little esciq>es from its odo- 
fiuement; and even this is less distinctly heard than it wtkild 
otherwise be, as the profusion bt spray renders the aSr near the 
cataract a very indifferent conductor of sound. 

The road to the bottom of the fall presents msasy more 
cultics thtm tlwu which leads to the Table Hodk. After fcav-^ 
iug the Table Rock, the traveller must proceed down Ihe river 
nearly half a mile, where he will come to a small chasm M the 
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bank, in wMch there Ls a spiral staircase enclosed in a wooden 
bnilding. By descending this stair, wliicli is seventy or eighty 
feet in perpendicular height, he vrill find himself under the 
precipice, on the top of which he formerly walked. A high but 
sloping bank extends from its base to tlie edge of the river; 
and on the summit of this there is ti narrow, slipi^ery path, 
covered with angular fragments of rock, wliieJi leads to tlie 
Great Fa|L‘'‘Tfhe impending clifis, hung with a ju'ofiisioii of 
and brushwood, overarch this road, and seem to vibrate 
with the thunders of' the cataract. In some pieces they rise 
abruptly to the lieight of one luiudrcd feet, and disj)l:iy upon 
their surfaces fossils, shells, and the organic remains of a ibrmcr 
world; thus suhliinoly leading the mind to contemplate the 
cx«tviilsions which nature luis undergone siiUJC the cn-suion. 

As the traveller advances, he is frightfully stnnrsed by the 
appalling noi5e ; for clouds of spray sometimes eiivelo]) him, 
and suddenly check his faltering steps ; rattle.-nakes start from 
the cavities of the rocks, and the screams of eagles soaring 
amoTig the whirlwinds of eddying vapor, w'huth obsciii'cj the 
gulf of the cataract, at intervals announce that the raging 
waters have hurled some bewihlered animal ovc’r the [)rcci[i!ce. 
After scrambling among piles of huge nK*ks tl):it obsti iict his 
way, the traveller gains the bottom of the fall, wlien.* tin* soul 
can be susceptive of but one emotion, namely, that of uiicon- 
tnollable terror. j It was not until I bad, by frequent exeiirsions 
to the falls, in scune measure familiarized my mind Aviili their 
sublimities, tliat I ventured to explore the. pcmimliu of the 
groat caiamet. The precipice over wliich it roils is very much 
arched underneath; wltilc the impetus wliieh the wab r receives 
in its descent projects it far beyond the cliff, and tluis an 
ipimBiise Gothic arch is formed by the rock and the. tort eui. 

Twice I entered this cavern, and twice I wns obliged to 
retrace my ste^lpest I should be suflbeated by the lilasts of 
den.5e spray that whirled around me; liowever. the third time 
1 jjiocecded in advancing about twenty-five van U. II ere. dark- 
rUi^j^egan to encircle me ; oh one the l>la.ck clilf strctclied 
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itself Into a gigantic arch fhr above my head, and on the other 
the dease and hissing torrent formed an impenetrable sheet of 
with which 1 was drenched in a moment. ThC rocks 
W(*re so sli])peiy that I could hardly keep my feet, or hold 
p'.MMirely by them; while the horrid din made me thlitk the 
pn*;ipices above were tumbling down in colossal fragzhents 
u}M)n my licad. 

It is not easy to determine how far an individual might 
advance between the sheet of water and the rock; but were it 
even possible to ex[)lore the recess to its utmost extremity, 
scarcxily any one, I b(‘lifeve, would have counige to attempt an 
expedition of the kind, " ' 

A little way below the Great Fall tlie river is, comparatively 
epeaking, tranquil, so that a fmry l)oat plies betw'een the 
Canada and American shores for me convenience of travellers. 
Wlion I first crossed, the heaving flood tossed about* the skiff 
with a violence that scorned very alarming; but as soon as we 
^gained the middle of the river, my attention was altogether 
t ngaged by the surpassing grandeur of the scene before me. 

I was iiow^ within the area of a semicircle of cataracts, more 
than ihrc.e thousand feet in extent, and floated on the surfiuHi 
oi'a gulf raging fathomless and in&minable. . JVfajeslic ditls, 
spii Uiiid rainbows, lofty trees, and columns of spray were the 
ini-geous decorations of this theatre of w'onders, while a dazzling 
f;ii3i shed refulgent glories Upon every part of the scene, 

SuiTouiidcd with clouds of vapory and stunned into.t^ state 
of confusion and terror by tlie hideous noise. Hooked upw^ards 
to llie height of one liinulred and fifty feet, and saw va^t floods, 
iiciise, awful, and stupendous, vehemently bursting ovetr tlio 
pr'^dpice, and rolling down, as if the ivindows pf hcavt^ were 
<>;v*!i to pour anotlun* deluge upon the earth. Loud spunds 
discharges of artillery or volcanic explosfonjp, w’cr * 
n >.v <i;‘;tingui.>.lialdc amidst tjie watesry tumult, and 
iva-s to liie aby>s from which they issued. The sun, looking"' 
majestically through the ascending spray, \vas encircled by a 
radiant halo, whilst fragments of raiiibows floa>|pd on eveiy fide, 
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vaoishf'd, only to "iro place ia a succetision 
<i?©tlicrH4noii5 brilliant. Looking backwanli^ I saw the Niag- 
nta Ki von again become culm ami tranriuil, rolling magnifi- 
cently between the towering clilfs that rose on r-iihcr siile, and 
J'^iving $h^»w'eret of orient dewdrops from the trees fli/it 
grtaeetiilly ovevarched its transparent bosom. 

The. Ni.Agara F.h11s appciar to the obscrvci* of a. inagnlludt! 
itifeior to what they really arc, because the oltjCfls snrrntjml- 
ing do not bear a duo [)roportion to them, d'lic nv<;r, cli.Ts, 
and trees are on a eompanitivcly small scab?, and add litibj to 
tliie. comjwsition or grandeur of the sc<‘ik'. ; tlierefun* he who 
<Jt>ntomj)latcS the eatainict reduces them to such dimensions as 
correspond with those of the. conligiioas ohjeet? ; thus rliv(‘sting 
one part of tlie scene of a good deal o{‘ magnificence, without 
communicating any additioiill givuuleur to the other. 

TliertJ have fK*.en iiistainics of pcojdc being c4irric<i ovt?.r the. 
falls, but I believe none of (be l>odi.‘.s over \v(.*re found. The 
i*apidity of the river, before it tumbles down tlnj prcdpicc, i^ 
so gi'eat, that a human body would cvfrrainly be whirhMl along 
•\ytboni sinking; therefore some of those individual^, to whom 
I allude, probably retfuned their senses till tliey rcm-ljs'd iho 
edge of thc^ cataract, and even looked down uj)on the gulf into 
W'hich they were the next, momtuit precipitated. 

Many years ago, an Indian, while attempting to (m\>ss th«* 
j'ivcr above the fulls in a canot*, batl hi.s pathlle struck from liis 
hands by the rfi^dity of the qirreuts, lie wa.*^ immedintely 
hurried towardi# thfe eataraef, anti, seeing that death w as iju vf- 
tSbij^jhe covered his .head with his dotik, and rt*siguod liim ( If 
ruction,, Tbwever, when he api>rojicl.r-d th«' cdg(^ of ilm 
^cdtaract, shuddering nature rtn'olted so .strongly tli.it he was 
seen to start up and stretch out his anus; hut the canoe up.^et, 
.and he W'as instantly ingtilfed amidst the fury of iIk^ lufiliug 
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LXXI. — TIIK DESTHUCnOX OP POMPEII. 

IrM-siK-miu MiiOAxise op Aut. 

<.>NCK ujv)n a timo, tlici'e stood a town in Ttal^^, at tbe foot 
of W.^uviu.-’, which was to Horne Brighton or 

Ila^lings is to London — a vt'ry fasliionable watcririg*'pla<Se, at 
which Homan gcuticuuMi and nieinhors of the Senate built 
villas, to which they were in the habit of retiring from tlie 
fatigues of husiiicss or the ]>roils of politics. The outsides of 
all the houses wore adorned with fit*seoes, and every shop 
glitterei^witli sdl the colors of the rainbows At the end of 
♦‘ach stn'ct ilnirc w'a« a charming fountain, and any one who 
sat tluwii besidti it to cuol liimself had a delightful view of 
the ]\Io<literrane.an, th(*u as beautiful, as blue, and sunny as 
it is now. On n iiao day, crowds might he seed lounging here, 
soifRj sauntering up and down, in giila dresses of purjde, while 
slaves parsed to and fro, bearing onT their heads splendid 
vasfs ; others sat on marble benches, shaded from tlic sun by 
a\Miing>, and having betbi*e diem tables covered with wine, 
aiul fruit, and lloweis. Every house in that towni was a little 
palace, and every palace w’as like a temple, or one of our 
public Imildiiigs. 

Any one who thinks a mansion in Belgravia* the acme of 
splendor would have been astonished, had he lived in those 
d;iys, to tiiul ho\v completely ike. abodes of those Roman lords 
ouislionc! “ the stately homes of England/' On entering the 
foriruir, tiio, > islior passed through fl. vestibule decorated with 
Vows of pillnrs. and then found himself in the impluvium^'f^ in 
Avliich ihc Jiou.schohl gods kept guard over the owncr^s treas- 
ure, which wac placed in a safe, or strong box, secured with 
brass or iron l>Muds. In this apartment guests were received 
with imfiosing cervunouy, and the patron heard the complaints, 


* T»< lj:r:ivi’! i < n f;isliinT):iblr pari •>f Londo'n. 
f Tlic imvi {Il ium ivas u room willi an opening iu the roof, 
Bpondiiig sunken c.islrrn in the floor to receivo the raiti wale 
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BR|>plicaticn>3 and adulations of his groat hand of clients or 
deiXimlams, who lived on his €mil(^ and bounty, but cbivily 
on the latter. Issuing ihcnve, the vi^iun- fojiiul hiinsi lf in the 
tablhium, an apartment paved with luosair and (iecorat(‘d with 
paintings, in which were ke})t tlie family papei’s and archives. 
It contaitjed a dining room and a supper rootn, and a number 
of sleeping I’ooms hung with the soiUist of Syrian eioihs^ a 
cabinet tilled with rare jewels and antiquities, aj>d somctimert 
a fine collection of paintings ; ami last of all, a. ]»illared peri- 
style, opening out upon the garden, in whieli liu; tijlesi fruit 
bung temptingly in the rich ligUt of a golden ^kv, and fountains, 
which flung tiicir waters abut in cvmy imaginable form and 
device, cook'd the air and discoursed swa^ct music to^lie »-ar; 
while from behind every shrub there pe<‘ped out a siahn*, or 
the bust of some grt!at man, carv^-.<l from the imrot white 
marble, and placed in charming contrast with bonquois of rare 
flowers sprittgiiig from stone vase^i. On the gate thcresvas 
always the image of a dog, and utidcrncath It Ute mscription, 
“ Beware the dog.” . 

The fVescoca on the walls represented scenes in the Ciivik 
legends, stich as “The Parting of AeliiUcs and tluj bcaulifu! 
Maid Briscis,” “ The Seizure of Korupa,” “ The Ihittle of the 
Amazons,” Ac., many of wiiich are still to bo seen in the uiu.-e- 
urn at Naples. The pillars in this peristyle of which we have 
just spoken were encircled with garhuid> of flowers, which 
•w'erc renewed every mondng. The tables of citron wood 
were inlaid tvith silvfjr aral)cs<ptcs ; tJie couches tvere. of broiiAC, 
gilt and jetvelletl, and tvere furnished tviilt thick cushums ami 
tapestry, embroidered with marvellous skill. ^Vlicn lijc iua« 
ter gave a dinner party, the gu(i.^ls reclined upon liie.s#'. cush^ 
ions, washed their hands in silver basins, and dricil them with 
napkins fringed with jmrple; and having nmde a libation on 
the altar of Bacchus, ate oysters brougljt Irojn the shon*s of 
Brkain, kids which w'ere car>*ed to the sound of nui>ic, and 
frui||^ seWd up on ice in the hottest days ot' summer ; and 
cupbearers tilled their golden cups with the rarest 
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and most delicate wines in all the world, other attendants 
crowned them with flo^^fers wet with the dew, and dancers 
executed the most grnceful movements, and singers aefconi- 
panied by tlie lyre j)oured forth an of Horace or of 
Anacreon. 

Ati<‘r the banquet, a sl)o\rer of scented water, scattered 
fitmj invisible pipes, 8}>read |>erfume over the apartment, 
and every thing aj'ound, even the oil, and the lamps, and the 
jets of the fountaiTi, shed forth the most grateful otlor; and 
suddenly from the mosaic of the. floor iiihles of rich dainties, 
of wliich wo have at the present day no idea, rose, as if by 
magic, to stimulate the palled apj>etitcs of the revellers into 
fre.-li .'K’tivity. AVIien these had disappeared, other tables suc- 
cotMled them, upon which senatons and conssuls, and proconsuls 
gamhl<*d away provinces and empires by the throw^ of dice ; 
and la^t of all, the tapesUT w'as sudch.‘nly raised* and young 
girls, lightly attiivd, w'reathed wdth flowers, and bearing lyres 
in their hands, issued forth, and charmed sight and hearing 
b}' the graceful mazes of the dance. 

One day, wh(?ft such festivities tis these were in full activity, 
Viisuviiis sent up a tall «*md very black column of smoke, 
something like a piin*-iree.f and suddenly, in hrcRid noonday, 
darkness ^laek as pitch came over the scene. Tliere was a 
frightful din of cries, groans, and imprecations, mingled con- 
fusedly together. The bn.*ther lost his sister, the husband his 
wile, the mother her child; for the darkness became fo dense 
tJiat nothing could he, seen but the flashes which eveiy now 
and then darf^Mi forth from the summit of the neighboring 
mountain. The earth trembled, the houses shook and began 
to fall, and tlie sea rolled back from the land as if t<^Tified; 
the air became thick w’ith dust; and then, amidst tremendous 
and awful noise, a, shower of stones, Bcoriaj, and pumice feil 
iqjon tlie town and blotted it cnit forever. 

The inhabitants died jnst as the catastrophe found tiiom — 
guests in their banqueting halls, brides in their chambers, sol- 
diers at their post, prisoners in their dungeons, thieves iu their 
21 * 
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tliefi:, niaitlens at the mirror, slaves at the fountain, traders in 
their students at their boolcsu Some people attempted 
flight, gukhid by sonic blind people, who ha<l \valki <l so long in 
darkness that no tlii<jj^tT shadows could cvej* come upon them ; 
but of tlicse many were struck down on the way. When,, a few 
days afterwards, peo])lo carnc from the suri’oundin^coimfry to 
the place, they found nought hut a black, level, smoking plain, 
sloping to llie sen, and covmvd thickly w’ith ashes. Down, 
down, beneath, thousands and lhousand<« were sleef>mg llte 
sleep that kiujvvs no waking, with all tlndr little pomps, and 
vanities, and frivolities, and plect^ures, and luxuries, buried with 
them. 

This took place on ilie 23d of August, A. D. 70, and the name 
of the town thus suddvudyoverwhelmcd with ruins w^as Pompeii. 
Sixteen hundred and scventctui years nfleiwards, curious per- 
sons begatj to* dig and excav.ate on llie spot, m»d lo, they 
found the city pretty mucii as it was ivhen overwhelmed. 'J'he 
houses were standing, the ])aiufings fresh, and the skelcs*'’ 
tons stood in the very j positions and the very jdaees in w’ldeli 
death had overtfilicn their owners so long *ago. The maiks 
left by the cup? of the tiijplcrs still rrniaincd on the counters; 
tlie prisoners still wore their fctlei*s, tiie belles their chains and 
hracelets ; the miser held lus hand on his hoanlef! c<rui, and 
tlu^ jn-iasts were lurking in the hollow images of their gtjds 
IVorn which they uttered rtisponscs and deceived the. wmrsliij)- 
pers. There were the altars, willi the blood dry and e.ru.- U'd 
upon them, the stables in which the victims of the sacrili«-( 
were kept, and the hrdl of mysteries, in w hi(d.i wtTO syadtoi;- 
eal paintings. The Researches are still going rm, new wonders 
are every day coining to light, and we mxhi shall hin c 
as perfect an idea of a Ilomun town in the first td’ iIj • 

Christian era as if we had w’alked the. streets aiid iped 
with the idle loungers at the fountains. Pompeii is ilie 
of an extinct civilization rising up before us. 
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. LXXIl — THE KITl'EN AND FALLING LEAVES. 

WOKUSW!«KTH. 

[Wiuxu* WoimsTFOKTH waa Im^vo at CockerniDulh, in tho county of Cumlxirlaudj 
ISligUi&d, April 7, 1770, and died April 2i\ ISOO. His life was passed for the xnoat part 
Ip that heaptiftti regiop of ICngland where he waa lx>ru, and with which so much of 
tiis poetry ie insvpurah.ly aiss<Kiutr<L Ha nnitle his ftrst ap|)earauro ua an author iu 
]7fl3, hy tha publication of a thin (^pai Lo volume of poems, which did not attract 
much attention. Indued, for iuuuy ycaia his ].*ootry made little iuipresaion On tha 
Rcnerul paWio, and that not i>f a fiivoniblc kind. The litiin burgh Ho view — tlw grtjat 
aitthorily in matters of liWary taste — s*'f its face against him; and Wordsworth's 
own stylo and manner were so iHH'uiiar, and so unlike that (kf ihe poetry that was pop* 
ular ut that period, that he was oliJigod to create the taste by which he hiiusulf was 
Judged. As liui« went on, his intiuenco and popularity increasiHl; and many years 
licfore his death lie enjoyed u fame and isusideratiou which iu its cuiiuness and aerru' 
ily rm-inblftd the tinldascd jmlguient of p{»su*rity. 

Worll^wnrth’a popularity has never been of that comprehensive kind which Scott 
and Uyn-u possofisod. He hud tnauyiutenHe udmirers; but there tvoK} also many who 
were iubi tihlblo to hi* rlalin.'i. and ninny who admired him otilj with quiilitlcatiuns and 
limitations. And the soepTics are not without some ground to eland uih>u. He k 
tifteu cold, languid, and prosaic. He >.< dehoiont in the power ot preseutiug pictures ; 
and an jUustruted ediii.mof ins pt>ems would bo hardly possible. He otten attempts, 
under the 1 '«<! of a inistalti'ii (I«H>ryj to giv«‘ poetical iutcicat to themes w hich lie en- 
tirely out of the douudn of poetry, lie has rut humor, and no sense ul'thu ludicixma; 
fuid many tif his poems m*e obnoxious to lint atluck of ri.licule. 

Rut, on I ho other hand, there, are very great and enduring excellences. Among tbeso 
ate must careful {trecisiun and accuracy of diction, a minute acquaintance and deepavLu- 
patliy with nature, pow’er und tenderness in the expression of the domestic ofTecllons, a 
philcwopUioal Insight int. the workings of the human soul, lofty dignity of sentiinont, 
and, ill bk Uist passagec. a sennic, imaginative grandeur akin io that of Miiton, 
.^^ordswoith's character was pure and high, lie W'«s reserved in manner, and eoiuo' 
w'liat exclusive iu his fcislcs and sympathies; but his friends were w^aimly attached Iol 
him. Hitt domestic afl'eClions wcni strong and tlecp. 

His life has b**ou publklusl. his dm^tso, by his nepheW', the Rev. Christopher 
'W.ird'^worih, and n«i)uhUshed in this country. Iu Cideridgo'S Biographiu Litumria, 
limro is an admirable review <.f hk ))0«ticiU gimius, la whkh praise k bi'stowed getwr- 
(uisl.v and discrimiuaMugiy, and defects are pointed out with a loving and rererout 
Laud.) 

That way look, my iufimt, lo ! 

M'Imt a pretty baby .4iow 1 
Soe the kitten on tJie wall, 

Spoi-tiiiii with tiui leaves that fall — 

AVitlieretl leaver, one, two, und tliree^ 

From the lofty e.hler tree ! 

Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this rooming bright and fairf 
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Kddjing rbimd and roiind, they sixkk 
Softly, frlowly ; one might think, 
From the motions that are made. 
Every little leaf* conve^^ed 
Sylph or taiiy, hither tending. 

To this lower world des<i!ejcidmg. 
Each invisible and mute 
In his wavei-ing parachute. 

Hut the kitten, how she starts, 
Crouches, stretches paws, and darts 
First at one and then its fellow, 

Just as light and just as yellow ! 
There are many now ; now one ; 
Now they stop, find there are none ; 
What intensenoss of desire 
In her upward eye of lire ! 

With a tiger leap half way 
How she meets the <ioinii»g prey, 

Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her power again i 
How she works with three or four. 
Like an Indian conjurer ! 

Quick as he in feat of aft. 

Far beyond in joy of hcai*t. 

Were her antics played in tlie eye 
Of a tliousand suinders-by, 

Clapping hands, with shout and stare, 
What would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd — 
Over happy to be proud. 

Over wealthy in the treasure 
Of her own exceeding pleasure ? 

'Tis.a pretty baby treat ; 

Nor f deem far me ujoxneet : 
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Here, for neither babe nor me, 

Other playmate can I see. 

Of the counUesB living things * 

That with stir of feet and wings, 

In the sun, or under shade. 

Upon bough or grassy blade, 

And with busy i*e veilings, 

Chirp, and song, and murmurings, 

Made this orchard’s narrow space, 

And this vale, so blithe a place, 

]Multitudes Jire swept away, 

Never more to breathe the day : 

Some are sleeping ; some in bands 
Travell(*.d into distant lands ; 

OtljcTS slunk to moor and wood. 

Far from human neighborliood ; 

And, among the kinds tliat keep 
WitJi ns closer fellowship, 

"SA'ith us openly abide, 

All Jia^ e laid their mirth aside. 

Where is he — tiiat giddy sprite, 

Hlue-cap, with his colors bright. 

Who w'as blest as bird could be, 

Feeding in the apple tree ; 

JMade such wanton spoil and rout, 

'I’lirning hlo^stmis inside out; 

Hung, — head |;>ointmg towards the groondy 
Fluttered, perched into a round, 

Bound himself, and then unbound ; 

3-<ithesl, gaudiest harlequin ; 

Prettiest tumbler ever seen ; 

Bight of heart and light of limb ; 

What is now become of him ? 

Lambs, tliat through the mountains went 
Frisking, bleating mernment. 
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Wlicii the year was in its prime, 
They are sobered by this time. 

If you look to vale or hill, 

If you listen, all is still, 

Save a little neighboring? rill 
That fn»m out the rot^ky ground 
Strikes a solitaj'y sound. 

Vainly glitter hill and plain, 

And the air is calm in vain ; 
Vainly morning sjtrends the lure 
Of a sky serene and pure ; 
Oeature none can she decoy 
Into open sign of joy ; 

Is it that they have a fear 
Of the dreaty season near ? 
Or'I^at oth(jr pleasures h<; 
Sweeter even than gaycty ? 


LXXIII— THE PLAY AT VENICE. 

AnOM’MOCS. 

[This story rebukes in a striking and drainntic manner the injustioo of national 
prqludiee. There are one or two considerations to i>u h>mo in mind i<.Y tho rruder. 

In the first pliu:o, it was written many j'carH ago, wiiih* Venice wos y« t an indepond- 
ent state, and before Uermany had produced the, great iimulvrof snenlific and Uu*i'* 
ary men who, during the present ceuturj', have done her so muf;h iKmor. At the 
pfosenit Udio, no rme would think it worth w'hile to writf u story in order to Tlndicate 
the intellectual claims of Gcnnany. 

In UQxt place, lu order to make the lesson more .'fleet ive.. the corilritst hetwei n 
the Germans and the Italians is somewhat oMricatun'ft. to the. disadvfinlMgf <tf (he liiN 
ter. Italy has dediued from hor former state, bat alio Uih!» produce betU r tilings tbini 
dancing dogs.] 

Some years since, a Genmm prince, making a tour of En- 
lX>pe,|gtoppe(l at V(*,nice for a sliorl perioJ. It was the close 
of soBpuner; the Adriatic was calm, the nights were lovely, 
an4 the Venetian womcju in the full (Mijoynient of those deli- 
cious spirita^ARt, in their dirnato, rise and fall with the corn- 
ingand tip ftjprture of the line.';l season of the year., EvcT-y 
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day Avas l>y the illustrious stranger to research among 

I he records and antiquities of this singular city, and every 
night to parties on the River Rrenta. When the morning was 
nigh, it. Avas the custom to rctuni from the water to sup at 
sonic of the pai^e<?s of the nobility'. 

In ilie coinmefK'cment of his intercourse, all national dis- 
tin‘'tionvS were carefully suppressed; hut, as his intimacy in- 
creased, lie was forct'd to see the lurking vanity of the Ital- 
ians hreaking out. One of its most frequent exhibitions was 
in lie* litde ilramas that wound up these stately' festivals. 
Ihe Avit Ava*? const.'intly sharpened by some eontra.st of the 
Italian and tlie. German, some slight aspersions on Teutouic 
rudeness, some remark on the history^ of a ]>eople untoucln*d 
hv lia^ cleganet^ of southem manners. The sarcasm Avas 
conveyed with Italian grace, and the offence softened by 
hinnoi’. It Avas ohvioiis that the only retaliation must be 
Iniinorons. 

At loiigih the prince, on point of t.'ikiiig leave, invited his 
ent< rjainfrs to a farewell supper. lie drew the conversation 
to tli(^ infniile snjieriority of the Italians, and, above all, of the 
Venetians, acknowdedged the darkness in Avliich Germany had 
been destined to remain Sd) long, and lookexl forAA^ard with infi- 
nite sorrow to the comparative opinion of posterity' upon the 
eonnlrv to Avhicli so little of its gratitude must be due. ^‘But, 
iny lords,” said he, “ we are an emulous people, and an exam- 
])h^ ]ik<! yours cannot be lost, CA'cn upon a German. I have 
hcoii charnifMl Avith your dramas, and have contrived a little 
arrangeintfiit to give oia of our country^ if you will follow me to 
tho great liall.” The company lose and followed him through 
the splendid suit of Venetian apartments to the hall, which 
Avas litt(‘d up as a, German baim. 

The aspect of the theatre prwlnced first surprise, an^Rext 
a universal smile. It had no resemblance to the gilded and 
sculptured saloons of their own sumptuous little theaU^s. 

1 lowever, it Avas only so much the more Teutoiilte. The cur- 
tain drCAV up. The siirju-ise rose into loud'^iaughter, even^ 
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among the Venetians, who have been seldom betrayed into 
any thing beyond a smile for generations together. 

The stage was a temporary erection, rude aiijl uneven. Tlie 
scenes repres-jnted a wretched and irregular street, scarcely 
lighted by a few twinkling lamps, and lookii^ the lit Jiaiint of 
robbery and assassination. On a narix)w .some of the 

noble spectators began to think it had some resemblance to jm 
Italian street, and actually discovered in it one of the leading 
streets of their own famous city. ]>.it the piay was on a 
German story; they were under a German roof. Tin* street 
w'as, notwithstanding its ill-omened similitnd(‘, (<f course, Ger- 
man.' The street wtis solitary. At icngih, a traveller, a 
German, with pistols in a belt round his wai>l, and apj'arent- 
Jy exhausted by his journey, came pacing along. lie knocked 
at several doors, but could obhiin no admission. He th<m 
wrapped himself up in his cloak, sal tiowii on a fragment of 
a monumenti and soliloquized. 

"Well, here have 1 come; and this is i)»y reception. All 
palaces, no inns; all nobles, and nut n jnan to iclUmo where 
can lie down in comfort or in Safety. W(dl, it cannot be 
helped. A Gcnnmi does not mucli care; (yjujpaigning has 
hardened us. Hunger and thii'st.dieat and cold, (lang<TH of 
war and the roads, are not very ibrmidable, after what we 
have had to work through from fulht;r to son. Loneliness, 
however, is not so well, unless a man can labor or rciuL 
Head! that’s true ; come out, Ziramermann.*’ Ho took a vol- 
ume from lus pocket,, moved nearer to the decaying lanjp, and 
soon seemed absorbed. 

Another form soon attracted the eyes of the spectators. A 
long, light figure came wdth a kind of vihionary movement 
from behind the monument, snrveyed the fi{u«*iler with keen 
curiosity, listened with apparent astemishnumt to his words, 
and in another moment had fixed itseli' gazing over his shoub 
d'er on the volume. The eyes of this singular being wandered 


* Author of a popular work on solitudu. 
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pfi])i*dly over tlic page, and ‘when it was turned, they were 
lilfed to lieaven with the strongest expression of wonder. The 
Gerinnii was weary; his head soon drooped over his study, 
mill he* clos(.*d the book. 

UHiar,” said he, rising and stretching his limbs, “ is there 
no on'* Stirling ia this comfortless place ? Is it not near day?” 
lie took out ills repeater, and touched the pendtuit; it struck 
four. His niy-'iterious attendant had watched him narrowly; 
ilje repeater was traversed over with an eager gaze; but 
when it sti'uek, delight was mingled with the wonder that hiwl 
till then tilled its pale, intelligent countenance. “ Four o’clock,” 
said the (iemian; “in my coimiry, half the world would be 
thinking uf going to tlieir day’s work by this time. In an- 
other liour, it will be sunrise. Well, then, I’ll do yon a ser- 
you nation of sleepers, and nmkt^ yon ppen your eyes.” 
lh!,dr(‘^v out one of his pistols, and fired it. The attendant 
form still hovering behind him had looked curiously upon the 
pistol, but on its going off, started back iii texTOr, and wth U 
loud cry that made the traveller turn. 

Who lire you ?'* was his gx'celmg to this strange intrude!*. 

I will nor hurt you,” was the answer. 

“ Who cares about that ?” wms the German’s retort; and he 
j)iilh'd out the other pistol, 

“ iMy triend," said tlu; ligure, even that w^eapon of thun- 
der and llghining cannot reaidi me now*; but if you would 
know who 1 am, let me ejxtreat you to satisfy my curiosity a 
inoinent ; you seem a man of extmordinary powers.” 

“'Well, then,” said the German, in a gentler voice, *‘if you 
come as a friend, I shall be glad to you information; it 
is the eiisiom of our eoudtry to deny nothing to those who love 
to learn.'’ 

The former sighed div'ply, and mixrniurcd, ** Aj!d ye#*you 
are ii Teinoii. li-.n you were ju^t reading a little of 
strange, and yet must iniereslihg figures; ^vaR it a mah* 
uscript?” 

“ No, it was a ]>rinted book.” \ 
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“Printed? AYliat is printing? I never licard but of 
Renting.” 

“ It is an art by wliich one man can give, to llit; world, in 
one day, as much as tlirec* liniidred could give b}' wj-itiiig, and 
in a character of superior clearness, correctness, and beauty ; 
one by which books "tire made universal, and literature 
eternal,” 

“Admirable, glorious art!” said the inquirer; “wliO was 
its illustrious inventor?” 

“A German.” 

“But another question. I saw you I<»ok at a most curious 
instrument, traced with tigiiros; it s])arklcd with diamoml? ; 
but its greatest wonder was its sound. It gave tlie hour with 
miraculous exactm's«, and the strokes w<'rc iollowed by tones 
superior to tlie^sweetest music of my <hiy.” 

“That W'as a r^fjieator.” 

“How? Wh(‘n I had the luxuries of the etirtli at my com- 
mand,! had nothing to tt.dl tlie hour belter than the clcp'sydra* 
and the sun-dial. But this must be incornparahle, from its fa- 
cility of being carried about, from its suitablems*' to all hours, 
and from its exactness. It inu>t be an ddmirabh; guj<lc even t(» 
a higher knowledge. AU depeiuls upon the exactness of time. 
It may assist navigation and jisti’ouoiny. Wait an invention ! 
Wliose was it? lie must be more than man.*’ 

“He wjus a German.” 

“ WJiat, still a barbarian! I remember his n:ition. I once 
saw an auxiliary legion of them marching towards Home. 
They were a bold and brave, blue-eyed troop. Th(‘ wJiole 
city poured out to see those northern warrimv ; Imt wo looked 
on them only as savages. I have one more (juc-tiou, tJu; most 
interesting of all. I saw you niise your Itaud wuh m rruMll 
truncheon in it; in a moment, sonielhing rii^}ic<l out tliut 
seemed a portion of the lire of the cloud-. l\'c.rc they thun- 
aind lightning that I saw? Did th('y obey your ccunmand ? 

• iThe ^psydi^ was a contrivance wliicb lueasurcd time by the running 
^ of water, 
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W as that {riiiichooii a talisman? Arid are you a mighty magi- 
vijui ? Was that truncheon a sceptre commanding the ele- 
iDCMt.*; ? Anj you n god ? ” . 

The ST»*augc iiKpiii’er had drawn back gradually as liis feel- 
ings rosf*. Curiosity was now solcnm wonder, and he stood 
gating in an attitude that mingh*d awe with devotion. The 
German felt the sensation of a superior j)re.s»*nce growing on 
hlnisclf as lie lookt d on the fixed eounterianee ol* this mysteri- 
ous being. If ivas in that misfy l)lendiiig of light and dark- 
ness wliieh the moon leaves as it sinks ju&t belbre morn. 
d’Jierc was a single hue of pule gray in the east, that touched 
its visage with a chill light; the moon, ic^ting broadly on the 
horizon, was setting behind ; the ligiin*. seemed a? if it were 
«Uinding in the orb. Its arms Avere lif'ted towards hc*a\'e.n, 
and iho light came through its drapery with the mild splendor 
of a vision; but the German, habiuiafed to the* vicissitudes of 
“ perils by Hood and held/* shook (»tV Ijis brief alarm, and pro- 
ceeded calmly to exj)laiu tlie source of ihie miratde. He gave 
a slight <lctail of the machinery of the ]»istok and alluded to 
the history of gunpowder. 

‘*It must be an efleclive instFuinent in the hands of man 
for either giwd or jll,” said the former. IIoav much it Inu^t 
change the nature of war! How much it must iiiHuence the 
fatt; of nations 1 15y Avhoni was this vrondrous secret revealed 
to the inhabitants of earth?” 

“A German.” 

The form seemed suddenly to enlarge; its feebleness of voice 
wfAs gone ; its attitude avjis irresistibly noble. . Before it uttered 
a word, ii looked as if it were made to persuade and command. 
Its Ollier robe had been flung away; it stood with an antique 
dress of brilliant wliite, gathered in many folds, and edg(‘d 
with a deep border of junqili* ; a slight wreath of laurel, of 
ilaz/ling given, was on its Inx>w. It looked like the genius of 
eloquence. “ Strangci*,” it said, pointing to the Apennines, 
wiiich Avere then beginning to be marked by the tAvilight, 
“I'igliteen hundred years have passed since I was the glory 
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of all beyon<l those raoutitains. Eighteen liundrcil years luivo 
pa^^sed iiito the great flood of eternity since 1 entered lUime 
in triumph, and was honored as the letiding mind of trie great 
intellectual empire of the, world. But 1 knew notiiuig ot* 
those tlniig^j. I was a child to you ; we were all cliiidreii to 
the discioverers of those glorious potencies. But has ludy not. 
•been still the mi.^tre-s of mind ? She was then first of the 
first ; has she not kept h<T sup<u*iority ? Show me her noble 
inventions. I must soon sink from the eaiiJi ; let me learn 
still to love my country.” 

The listener started back — ‘‘Who, what are you?” 

“ I am a sjjirit ; 1 was Ciceni. Show me, by the love, of a 
patriot, wliat Italy now sends out to ejfiighten mankind?” 

The Gemian looked embarrassed ; but in a moment after, 
he heard ilte sound of a pipe and tal>or. lie pointed in 
silence to the narrow street fi-ornnvhich the 'interruption eame. 
A ragged figure tottered out with a barrel organ at his back, 
a frame of puy)]M*ts in bis lumd, a hurdy-gurdy round Ills neck, 
and a string of dancing dogs in his train, Cicero uttered but 
one sigh — “Is tliis Italy!** The German bowed his licad. 

* The organ struck up» the dogs dance<i, the Italian capered 
round them. Cicero raised ids broad gaze to heaven. ‘‘ Tfiese 
the men of my country ! These the orators, the j>oets, the 
patriots of mankind ! What scorn and curse of Providence 
can have fallen upon them!” As he gazed, tears suddenly 
satfused his eyes ; the first sunbeam struck across the spot 
TV here he stood ; a purple mist rose ai’ound him, and he was 
gone-. 

The Venetians, with one accord, started from their, seats 
and rushed out of the hall. The prince and his suite had 
previously arranged every thing for leaving the city, and they 
were beyond the Venetian territory by sunrise. Anotlier 
night in Venice., they would have been on tlieir way to the 
other world. 
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LXXIV.— THE OF BADAJOS. 

of thli* story, wLicli illustrate^ tlie tnitli, thut the scfilij of sfrlflslineffl 
of.eii Ho d triOHiit iT» the heart till they are cuU>‘'I forth hy fho Sunshiiio of prosperity, 
ittf'UHd in the Cnnde l>uoauur, a gptitiish work, ciiU.'Uliiig of tales, auiicdotes, nml 
wiitteu lu the rnurioi Dth century hy JluN a nc>bleman of the 

blood roynl of Castile anil Lcou. j •• 

The dean of the cathedral of Badajo? * was more learned 
than all the doctors of Salamanca, Coimbra, and Ah^ala united ; 

umlcrstood all lan^fuages, livin" and dead, ami was perlect 
mastoi’ of every science, divine and human, cx.c*a)t that, uni'or- 
luriutely, he had no knowledfrc of ma^to. He was inconsolabjc 
when he Reflected upon his ijrnoran<;e in that snhlrme art, till 
he wa« fold that a very able magician r«‘si(i(‘d in the suburl^s 
of Toledo, named Don Tornlno. lie immwliatejy saddled his 
mule, departed for Toledo, and aiighto<l at the door of no vciy 
superb dwelling, the liahitalion of that gn*at man. ‘‘Most 
n^rerfiud magician,” said he, addr<issing himself to the sage, 
“ I am the. Dean of l^adajos. Tlcj learned men of Spain allow 
me to be their sin»erior; but 1 am coim^ to request of you a 
much greater honor — that of becoming your pupil. Deign to 
initiate me in tlie mysteries of your art, and doubt not but you 
phall receive a gmte.ful acknov/ledgrrieiit, suitable to the benefit 
conferred, and your own extraordinary mcril.” 

Don Toiribio was not very polite, though he valued himself 
on being intimately acquainted with the highest company below. 
He told the dean he was welcome to seek eWivhcrc fora mas- 
t<'r ; fur that, for his part, he wji'i weary of «an occupation that 
produced compliments and promises, mid that he should but 
di.‘ilu)nor the occult sciences by prostituting them to the 
iingi'atcful. 

“ To the ungrateful!” exelaimed the dean. ‘^Has then the 

♦ Pronounced Badahos'^ tba accent on the last ayll»bl«, and tiw h 
strongly aapiiMted. 


9.9 
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great Don Torribio met with personiS who have proved ungrate- 
ful ? and can be so liir mistake me as to rank me Avith stieh 
monstei's ? ” He then rep<*flted all the niiis^ims and apodie.irms 
winch he had read on the subject of gratitude, and every retim'd 
sentiment his memory could furnisl4. . In short, he talk<.*d so 
w»‘l], that the. conjurer, after having ctmsidered a moment, con- 
fessed that he could refuse nothing to a man of such abilities, 
and so ready at pertinent quotations^ 

JncinUi,” said Don Torribio to his old woman, Jay' down 
two partridg(?s to the lire. I hr»pc my friend the dean will do 
me the honor to suji wiili mr to-night.” At tlie same time he 
took him by the hand and Jed him into tin* t'abinef ; when 
Ilf* touched Ins forehead, and uttere<l three magic and mysteri- 
ous words. Then, without further preparati^m, lie began to 
explain, with all po.ssible perspicuity, the introdut'lory d«‘menlH 
of his profound science. The new diseiple li>leiied with an 
attention whieli scarcely permitted him to Inrathe; when on a 
smlden Jficinta entt^red, followed by a little old man in tuon- 
htrous hoots, and cover<‘d w'ith mud up to the neck, who desired 
to siieak with the (h^an on very im]»ortant hhsiness. This 
the postilion of his uncle, tlie bishop ol' iladnjos, who had lieen 
sent cxjiress after Inm, and who luul gallojied wiihotU ceasing, 
quite to Toledo, beforf* could overtuke him. He came to 
bring him information that, some hours at'ter hi.s departure, liis 
grace had b<‘en attacked by so violent an apojdexy that the 
most terrible conse((ueiiC(i3 were to Im appndiended. The dean 
heartily (that is, iinvardly, so as to occasion lui scandal) 
executed the disorder, the patient, aud^ the courier, wdio had 
Tcertainly all tlircc chosen the most irnpertineiil time jiossihlf!. 
lie dismissed the postilion, bidding him make Ija'K? back to 
Dadajos, wdiither he would pm-renlly follow' him, and jiistanlly 
returned to his lesson, as if there W(*r« no sueli tilings ioi elllier 
uncles or apoplexies. * 

A few days ailerwards the dean again reeeived m'lvs frota 
Badt^jos ; but this was wortli lu'aring- The principal tdiantcr 
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and t^o old canons cainc to inform him that his uncle, the 
right, reverend bishop, had fx‘en taken to heaven to receive the 
reward of^hL^ piety; and the chapter, canonically assembled, 
liad eljoscn him to fill the vacant bishopric, and humbly re- 
tpicsted he would console by his j}resenc(; the aJQiicted church 
of Badajos,* now become his spiritual bride. 

itpu Torribio, >vliO was present at this harangue, endeavored 
to derive advaiitagt; from what ho had heard ; and taking asid(^ 
the new bisliop, after having paid liim a well-turned compli- 
ment on his promotion, procoedt^d to inform him that he liad a 
son, named Benjamii), possessed ol* mucli ingenuiiy, arul good 
inclination, but in whom he liad never perccivi^d any ta^lc or 
tahmt for the owult scicnet's. lie liad th<*i’( ibre, lie 
advised him to turn his attention and tlioughts towards the 
rjUnrch; and he had now, lie tluuiktHl Ihiavcn, the satisfaction of 
hearing him (jommeuded as one of tlu* most descrying divines 
among all the clergy of Toledo, lie tborelbre look the liberty 
most humbly to request his grace to bestow (»n Don Benjamin 
the deanmy of Badajos, which he coiihl not retain together 
with liis bishojirie. 

‘*I am veiy unruiiuuarc,” rojdied the ])rclatc, appmvntly 
sojiiewhat embari’assed; “ you will, I hope, do me the justice to 
believe, tliat nothing coulvl give me so great a [deasure lis to 
oblige you in every request; but the truth is, I liave a cousin 
to Avhom 1 am heir, an ohrci'clcsiastiit, who is good for iioiliiiig 
hut to 1 h' a deaji, and if I do not bestow^ on him this benciiee, 
I must rinlu'oll myself w'iih my family, w’hicli would be any 
thing but agreeable. But,” continued he, in an ailiHlionaie 
manner, ’"will you not accompany me to Badajos ? Can yon 
b<‘ so cruel as to forsake meat a moment wJieu it is* in my 
power to Im* of service ro you ? Bo jiersuadcd, my honored 
innsl(‘r, we w ill go together. Think of nothing but the im- 
j)rov<aneiit ol‘ your iuij)il, and leave mo to provide for Dt u 
Benjamin; nor doubt but sooner or later I will do more f‘*r 
liim than you expect. A paltry deanery in the remotiist part 
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of Estramjidaria is not a bem/lico suitable to the son df Such a 
man as j^^ourself.” . , 

The canon law vrould, no doubt, bfive constnxed the jirelate’s 
offer into simony. The ]>ropo-aK b.owevep, was accepted ; nor 
M'fts any scnipto in.'ide by either of tlio-e two very intelligent 
persons. Don Torribio followed his ilhistrioos pupil to IbwiujoR, 
where he iiad an elegant apartment assigned him in the e[>i>i- 
co]).'il palace, and was treated \vit!i the. utmost re.speet by the 
diocese as the favorite of bi.s graec. and ii kiiid of grand vicar. 
Ihider the tuition of so able a luiistcr, the bishop of Badajos 
made rapid progress in the oeeuii .vci<‘Uf*e'-’. At firit be l^avc 
himself uj> to tlawn w*ilh an ardor wbieli iniglu appear cxccs-' 
sive ; but this intemperance grew by (h'grees more moderate, 
and he pursued them with so much jjrudt.mcc that his magical 
studies iKiver interfered witli his more, imporUint duties. He 
w^as well conviiu^Ml of the irmli of a rnnxim, very important to 
be remembered by ecclesiastics, wduMho.r a(ldi(‘.ted to sorcery, 
or only pliiioso]diers and admirers of literature — that, it is n(»t 
Biiflieient to assi«:t at learned nocturnal nie(.‘ting«, or iidoni the, 
mind with embellishments of luminn sc,ifaice, but that it is also 
the duty of divines to point out to others the wrty to heaven, 
and plant in the minds of their Ijcarcrs, wladesorne doctrine 
and Christian morality. Regulating his <‘onduct I'V thf‘se coin- 
merabible princijiies, this learned prelate was eclebrated 
throughout Christ eudorn for his merit and piety, ami when 
li<‘. least expected sucii an honor, was ])r<)iiiotcd to tiie arch- 
bishopric of Compo.sttdlju I'he people and clergy of Iladajos 
lamented, as may bo supposed, an event by which (hey were 
de.j>rived of so "worthy a y)astor ; and the canons of the cntlu*- 
dral, to testify their respect, unanimously conferred on him the 
honor of noniinatihg liis successor. 

Don Torribio di<i not ncghfct so alluring an epyw-rtunity to 
provide. for hw son. ITc rt'f [nested tin* blsliopric of tlie r.<*w 
ardibishvp, and was refused with all }>ossible ]>oHt(incss. He 
had, he said, the greatest veneration for his old master, and 
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was both sorry and a^liaiTKjd it was not in liis power to j^nt 
fT thing whieii (ipjw.uie<l so very a trifle ; bnt, in fai't, Don 
Ferdinand de Lara, constable of Castile, had a-<ked the 
bwhopric for Ins son; and tbougli he Jiad never seen that 
nobleman, he had, he said, some secret, in>portant, and wliat 
was mom, very ancient obligations to him. It was therefore 
ioi indispensable duly to prefer an old berufactor to a neW one. 
Bill D(>n Torribio ought not to he discouraged at tliis proof of 
his justice; as he might h^arn from that what he might expect 
when his turn arriv<‘d, whieli should certainly be on the first 
opporlimity. Thi s stattmient concerning the ancient obligations 
of the archbishop, the magician had the goodness lo b(‘iieve; 
fmd ix*joIcod, as rnbeh as ho. was able, that his interests were 
sacrifiewi to those of Don Ferdinand. 

Nothing was now thoiighl of but preparations for their de- 
parture to Compostella, where they were to wishic. These, 
how ever,, were scarcely \cortli tlie trouble, considering the short 
time they were destined to remain there ; for at the end of a 
frw months one of the pope’s chamberlains arrived, who 
brought the tu'clibishop a cardinaVs cap, with an e[)I>'Ue <!on- 
ceiM‘(l in lh<‘. most respectful terms, in which his holiness 
invited Iiiin lo assist by hi.S’COiin3el in the government of the 
Christian world ; pennitting him at the same time to dispose 
of his mitre in favor of wdiora he jileased. Don Torribio was 
not at Com postella when the courier of the holy father arrived, 
lie had been to see his son, who still continued a priest in a 
small parish at Toledo. But he soon returned, and was not 
put to the trouble of asking for the vacant archbishopric. The 
[)ivlate ran to meet him with open arms. “ M}' dear master,” 
said he, “ 1 have two ]>ieces of good news to relate at once. 
Y<mr ilisciple is cre»t<*d a cardinal, and your son shall shortly 
be advanced to the samtj dignity, l^had intended in the menu 
time to bestow' on him llie archbislioprio of Compostclla; but, 
unfortnnaUdy for him and me, my mother, whom we left; at 
Ihylajos, has, during your absence, written me a cruel letter, 
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by whidi all mj measures have been discorieortcd. She will 
not be p}ici%jd unless I ap})oiut for my successor the ar<ili- 
deacon of my former church, her intimate friend and confessor. 
She tells me it ^\^tl ‘ occasion her death,’ if she should be. unable 
to obtain prdennent for her dear fiUber in God. Shall I be 
liiO^ath of my mother?” 

Don Torribio was iJtR a person who could incite or ur«r(. iii^ 
friend to be guiltjt of parricide, nor did be indulge himself in 
the least against the mother of tlie prelates To 

say the truth, however, lliis motlicr was a good kind of woiiiiin, 
iieaidy superannuated. She lived quietly with Ikt oat and her 
maid servant, and soarcc^ly knew tlie namo^ of her eonf<‘,ssor. 
Was it likely, then, that she had obtained him his arch* 
bishopric? Be this as it may, Don Torribio followed his emi- 
nence to Home. Scarcely had he arrived at that e.ity ere tiie 
|W)pe died. The concluve D)et ; all tlic voices df fliC saertsd 
college w'cre iii favor of the Spanish cardinal. Behold him, 
iherel’ore, pope. 

Immediately after the ceremony of his exaltation, Don Tor- 
ribio, admitted to a seend andienee, wept with jr)y while he 
kissed the feet of his dear j>upil, lie modestly r(‘j>re<ejjted^ 
his long and faithful services, n’lnindcd his hdlines:. of those 
inviolable proraisf?s which he had renewed bclbre lie entei'^d 
the conclave, and instead of demanding the vacant liat for Don 
Benjamin, tiriished with most exemplary moderation by re- 
nouncing every ambitious hope, lie and Ids son, he said> 
would both esteem rheinsclvt's too hap]>y, if his holiness would 
bestow' on them, together with his iMoiediction, the .smallest 
temporal benefice ; such as an annuity for life, sufficient the 
few wants of an ecclesia-^tic! and philosopher. 

During this harangue the sovei’cign pontiff’ considered within 
himself how to disj>o.sc of his [»reciqjlor. He ndleete.d he wjw 
no longer necessary; tliat lie ali'eady knew as much of jnagic 

was necessary for a ]»oj)e. After wiaghing every cireum- 
Btance, Ids holiness concluded iliut Don 'rorribio was not only. a 
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« 3 ele.<s, but a froublcsoirie pedant ; aiul, this point d(‘.lv'rniinf‘d, 
be replied in the ftdlowing \vord< ; We have learned, with <'om- 
cem, that under ot* cultivating the oec^iill scieina-s, you 

maintain a horrible iiiter<‘ouive with Lite sj>irit of darkness and 
deceit ; we tlierefore i‘xhort you, as a father, to expiate your 
rriiin^ by a re]>ciitance pr<)j)orfionabie to its enormity. More- 
over, we enjoin you to depart from the territories of the dmrcli 
within three days, nuder penalty of being delivered over to 
the secular arm and its mm-ciless flames.” 

Don Torrihio, without being alarmed, iniriiediately repeated 
the three mysterious wonls whieh lie had before uttered, and 
going to a window, crit-d out with all his tbree, ^‘Jaeinfli, you 
mu'd spit hut one partridge; lor my fi’i<md llie (h‘an will not 
fiiip here to-i light.” 

This was a thunderbolt to the imaginary jiopc!. He imme- 
diately recovered from the trance into wlueh he had hcmi 
tlirown by the three ihysterious words. He jierceivcd that, 
instead of being in ' the Vatican, lie was still at Toledo, in the 
closet of Don Torrihio ; and he raw by tlie clock it was not 
a complete bour since be enf.eT<*<I that llilal eabinet, where he 
had been enterfaincil by sneb pleasant ilreams, 

111 that short time the dean of Ihulajos laid imagined him- 
self a magician, a bl>ho]», a cardinal, and a ])opc ; and he 
IbiiTid at last tliat he was only a dnjx^ and a knave. All was 
illusion, except the proots he had given of his deceitful and 
evil heart. He instantly dcparti^d, without speaking a single 
Word, ami linding his luule wdiere. he laid left her, returned to 
}hul«ajo.s. 
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LXXV. — EXTIiACT FROM THE PRISOXER OF CIIILIOX. 

'* Bvron. 

cr, (JoTiixiTN Byuon, Lord Bvnoir.waB l>orn in L4>niiim. Jarmai y 22, 17?iS, nii.l lii <1 
at Mi‘-sol4in;rlii. in Chvcoe, At'ri! 10, 1?2+. In M'urh, IM2, he the ( «() 

his spU'tiilhi jHHsm. CluMe IIari*UVs which pi'ndut'tKl an imp" -• ' n 

i. [.<n the iiiililic altnoiU wilhnut precedejst in HLernUtiv, ntid u ‘.i .! 

\ - rv hi;;hi’«t pJace umotij! the jkk is «‘f the tl.iy. He k »'"1 pf UintiK'ir, nn this otva ! »ti, 
v.j.h u« ninth t-.nuii hs pnii.t, that iif won! to hod one iiiv;ht,atni an w.'.kiujff ’pt’Jh 
it.'j roi,n'l bniiHoli't'MTUoiis. Fwnii that tivn' till '.sistK-ilh ho poured ftirth u rapid moCt + 
‘•iirii ot' iii'illLiiit and p*'frinfti'.n .. viryin;: in dei^rees of merit, hut all (Mliiri' - 

i.rin)i: to maintain him in h'*! lo.'ry liter:. 'y nosi. ion, and lioepinfs his name ' vk; ti.-'i 
uj-m men's The iuturoKt wiii- h h-‘ i:u .heufi a* a poct was furtlmr tnihaniv'd i'> 
ttwa\wa,".J an. I irre^Mihir H.‘h. h.v an nni.an’iy a wtnanilioii Ironi hi'V. i('.‘ 

and hy hix fiunlJ/ joiuimr tho Hreeiis in thoir ioMi«ist the'i’mfcs. Liartlli. jUrV 

ni.itj of was over so much laiivoci ah’out, wjiitoii aiu^ut. atUe'Ki'fl and doJot.dou, 

in Ills <iWfj ns ho. 

I’.yron's fuiio widi poptority uill not eonal tin* pmlfiilrniH populuriiy J.-m 
en|.*ui'.l .tmoii,- his cont«:njjoru”je?. Ami yei 1th jsiolry irts, in au inltdl''e!mi) { >int *d 
viv-w. some iiroat and rndu'-iiii!: <!3ke<d!oii«'**s. In d.-Maif.i-i.m and in the e^|^re^sj"!^ i-f 
iiu i*) iinrivallod. Ills p«\\i*r «a*T fin* r- s >i}r< *.*8 of tin* lanirtJ:’>;t} l.s fTtoat, 
tiiM) ii lio j' m*! ft I'.'tr I'ul rr maTufs wiiiir. His jk*- tiy Hiionnds with niissa n*. t f 
riiilrm,'' tojj<l4"noss and eiuu. •..!•* sw«**h.**.>s w hi. h ♦'•'k-* i.ijitm* .and h.-ai iiv.t\ ?!io 
Pii.'i t'pl ihle hoatf. Hit wi' t«.. is an'l hi\’!..<nt, M»d his wiroaMo \*ii"m..os 

iii.d JiJif-lei Hi,:. Jlirf kadi*:., i • is < n-r:.* ; iip is uriv-er Un/itid .n i 'ni.'; 

and in hi.- hl'iln s( mndih. las w inls 1I .-!t -.1 loun i.'..* h'.rhlnin ' fr<,>!n lln* • imi 1, niiil 

hurry tin- ro.nlor idotii; \titii t»n- !*)'‘arl.n.s s i p t-d (»r tl .• tt'ri.po.l. 

of hord liu'fMi's j.')orry is oljeetj. ;,,d )„ m u ni.ivai p jt-t n' \i. w. S mo cf it 
Ulin^^(.*ls nil. Ii«;mis4 dly to tbv «.*»}! }*:t-’.-.i.- m. 1 <*..n: .niids the iliduiotinns h 
iVh! tti-'d wioi : and ^l(ll Ui'-.-i' m il is ;•! e .ttsd mor'.ft.l in n- !.,no, and n'-o h* «, 
dir'-' ‘!y lit iiidii'-flly. the itn oIii''Vt.»;' and Irr.'it^i 'tn- il-i.-tiiso liiitl 'ho iinlYa;i|»im*ss i f 
m n is. ill'! in pioi...rti ,n liioii inf'*'l«*inii;d .stijfi I 'riij . Sun • e-.'*' lleiit toiiiarl.s nn 
sniiji '-t may la* f linil in ao. ftitio; * I*’. I/-rJ .f.il.uy, vunttihuOsi to tho Ldiul.ni’:,li 
Ke.ioa', an 1 imw j-u’ ii.sli-d .mimir }i" rolli-.-n-d i-,ays. 

'i la j'r was li.df. Cj-jI nas rtsp'Tt.ti j..,* m e..-'tima,* ?« in Lord TJyniis's lif*. H‘-h:ui im 
fixed piineipl- fiin! w.-i.s Ih*' sjorf of • .'ly v.hii j nr p:i sj.in Iha’ assaj!..,! him. i’.>r 
mnov years. In- li-.c.! nn iiiiicist ffuni his hosm anil l■^lM>:^^’y, in open liofiaiice of ij-o 
law of Hull iOiilimiii; not v. i!noid .*.p.-s*!M of .eJi'ii.; roa -h and Imif ijurp(''.'..s of n-^ 
fi.in. lli.s j iniioj; th“(ir.*-ks show.-d tin! Iii.i ]»i .fixate an:! .s-l.imlnl^ient* intliits 
hail MOT cJ.'sti'ii;, ,.(1 in l,!:n ihi* ]»uvver nf * artciii imd 3'enei‘oiis saci ifi-i*. 

11, .s Lil'e iiiid ( n!Ti*.s|iond.'iiois wvr»* ])iih!i.-.he<L aft r his death, hy his htornl Thoums 
yu nvn. Ill' lellei's ar« lull of ),tii! I ai..l J.iilliam'y, and Ina pros.'; htyle Is viyoiouh iiud 
»iii'.inij<.d. 

■J h .- 1 lli-wiri'r i xt'-aoi i’ Ifthfii frorii TJie I'l-isonor of Chilian, one of the most phas- 
hi'' and indm-al of hii. p'ieni.«-. (. M'l'in m u {.lutte in: tJ.o Lnki* of (iem-vn, miar Vc\ay. 
The sp’-iikcr isi neot lltr. c Iii-mherN wlm ar.- trpro.soutoil a., li.i\lnjj l.-en iinpntiouisd 
there* on uccuant of tiioir I'l-lipouB njii mii. j 

TiiKiiE are seven niilars (*!* (Jle.tinc rnoiild 
* In Ctiillou’s dungeons decj) unH <»!d. 
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There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
witli a dull, imprisoned ray, 

A sunbeam which hath" lost its way, 

And tJjrough tiic crevice and the Cl4l 
Of the thick wall is fallen asad left, 
Creeping o*er the floor so d^p, 

^ JErife'il marsh’s meteor lamp : 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring tlmrc is a cltain ; 

iron is a cankering thing, 

For in tlies$ limbs its teeth remain, 

With maaHks that will not wear away, 

Till I have done with this new day, 

Which now is painful to these eyes, 

Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot cotmt them o’er^ 

1 lost their long tmd heavy score 
When my last brother drooped iind died, 
Aid I lay living by his side. 

They chained us each to a column stone, 
Ind we were three — yet each alone ; 
iVe could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each oilier s face, 

But wi^ that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight. 
And'tKus togetlier, yet apart, 

Fettered in hand, hut pined in 116031 ; 
’Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of eartli, 

To hearken to each ollier’s speech. 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 

Or song licroically hold ; 

But even these at l(‘ngih gi-cw cold. 
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Our voicses took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound, — not full and free> 
As they of yore were wont to be ; 

It might be fancy, — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest, 

I .ought to do, and did, my best, — 

And each did well in his degi*ee. 

The youngest, whom mf father loved. 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven,-^ 
For him my soul was sorely moved; 
Ajiid truly might it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest ; 

For he was beautiful as day, 

(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free,) — 

A polar day, which will not sec 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun : 

And then he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natuml spirit gay. 

With tears for nought but other’s ills ; 
And then they flowed like mountain rilla, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorred to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind, 

But formed to combat Avith his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in Avar had stood. 
And perished in the foremost rank 

With joy ; — but not in chain.'; to pine ; 
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His spirit withered with their clank ; 

I saw it silently decline, — 

And so perchance jn sooth did mime ; 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills, 

, . Had folloAved tliere the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf, 

.And fettered feet the worst of ills. 

« « w 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

^ I said his mighty heart ueelincd, 

He loathed and put away his food ; 

It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 

For we were used to hnnUirs’ fai*e, 

And for the like liad little care ; 

The milk drawm from tlie mountain goat 
Was changed foi' water fi-om the moat ; 
Our bread w*as such ns captives’ tcai’s 
HaTe* moistened many a thousand years. 
Since *man iirst pent Lis fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den : 

But what were these to us or him ? 

These wasted not Ins heart or limb ; 

My biolhcr’s soul was of that mould 
Wliich in a palace had grown cold,^ 

Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain’s side ; 
But why delay the truth ? — he died. ' 

I saw, and could not liold his head, 

Kor reach his dying luuid — nor dead ; 
Though hard I strove. l>iit strove in vain. 
To rend and gnash iny bonds in twain. 
He died, — and they unlocked his chain, 
And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Even frotn the cold earth of our cave. 
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I begged them, iis a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine : it was a foolish thought ; 

But then within my brain it wrotight, 

That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer, — 
They coldly laughed, — and laid him there, 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did lov^e ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such muixler’s fitting monument ! 

But he, the favorite and the flower, 

Most cherished since his natal hour, 

His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his racje, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought, 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard niy life, tliat his might be 
Less w'rctehed now, and one day free — 

He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired, — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on th<; stalk away, 

O God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood ; — 

I’ve seen it. rushing forth in blood. 

I’ve seen it on the brcwiking ocean 
Strive with a swoln, convulsive motion, 

I’ve seen the .sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin delirious with its dretwl ; 

But these were horrors ; — this was woe 
Unmixed with such, — but sure and slow. 
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He faded^ and so calm and med^ 

So softly worn, so sl^eetiy weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender, — kind, 

And griered for those he left behind ; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
Afl a departing rainbow’s ray, — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

Tliat almost made the dungeon bright. 

And not a word of inurmui*, not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise ; 

For I was sunk in silence, — lost 
In tills last loss, of all the most. 

And then the sighs he would suppress, 

Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 

I listened, but I could not lienr, — 

I called, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew**twas hopeless, bat my dread 
Would not be thus admonish^ ; 

I called, and thought I hoard a sound,— 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him : — I found him not,— 
I only stirred in this black spot, 

J only lived, I only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon dew ; 

The last, the sole, the dearest hhk 
Betw-een me and the etemabbrink. 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

23 * 


m 
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IXXVL— DEATH AKl) BKKIAL OP UTTUS 

P10EEKJ9. 

[OSiKUSS Dicxob Jr the numt popular li\ing DoveliBt, perhaps the most pophttf 
llTisg ^Iter, of Eugiaud. His first work — a series of sketdhefl under the name 6f 
, BoRo-was published in 1836, and though it showed brilliant descriptlTe poweiu, dM 
not attriict great attention. But the IMckwiek l^fMirs, wTiich appear^ the' next y&itf 
fciriy took the world by storm, and lifted the author up to a dlx*y height of jpopahir* 
\ity, equalled hy nothing since Scott aiidBy^rou. Since then he hits written, seveipt 
novels and tales, befiid(.<s sketches of travel in Thily and in America, (lift was hero til 
1842.) in which last his genius appears to Icfs ndrantage than in hiit wnthi of fietiOifr. 

His moit striking characteristic is a iHicuIiftr and original vein of hnnor, ehopm in 
sketches taken from low life, uud expressing itself by the most quAinf; grotesque, and 
unexpected (‘oiiibi nations of ideas. Hie Sam Weller — a ebaraeter iie hiis never tsuv 
passed — is the type of his creations of this tdass; aud it is a truly origiuid cosceptiou, 
and very well sustained. 

He is hardly less snccosslul in hli< pathetic passages than In hLs humorotw dellnaa' 
tIouR. Ho excchs in scenes which paint sickuc^ss and death, espccutlly of the lovely 
and the young. Ills jwgc.s have Wen Mistered by many a Wir. Th<* extract in the 
text Is alone enough to ppftve liis great power over the sympathies of the heart. 

He bos also uncommon skill in the minute iv>pr««entaiiou of ju'cncs of stUI life, 
which he paints with the sharp fidelity of a Hutch artist. Ho depi<*ts a bar room, a 
kitchen, a court of jnstloc, or a prison, in mieh a way hr to be uext to soeing them. 
Ho Bomothnea nses this gift to a greattu' extent than tlio taste of his r«9»dor$ approvcR. 

The tone of Hickeus’s writings is M>und and healthy ; :fdiOHgU he takes ns a llitle 
too much into scenes of low life, and obtrudes his ovil and hateful cbaractors upon 
us more than we could wish. He has a iM>etiral imagination, and a heart full of genial 
charities aud huinanjiics. The generous and eynipathHlic tone of his writings is one 
of their most powerful attractions. lie has a hatred of opiawsqiou and luynstino in 
all their forms, and is ever ready to take ahitse witii the victini and the atdferer. His 
great literary reputation has given him much intiuence in England; and tiiis hss 
been uniformly exmised in behalf of thrift social refr^rnis In which our English 
brethrra have l>een of late years so much engagcil, nud with such honor to thorn- 
Reives. 

Dickens is fbo editor of tlic* TIouschoM Words, a wcr kly porindical published in 
London, conducted with much ability, and in ft gunuruiis .*ind f'l. lightened spirit. 

The following oxlracd is from Master Ilumphrey’s Clock, a norel put dished origi- 
n.-illy in 1841, , Little Noll Is one of the sw'wtfst and iinr((st of all hh) creations ; uud 
her life aud death have touched many thnuiuinds of h.-nrts. She is roprescuteU in tho 
4 ior«l as the constant attendant of her grazidfotlicr, un .'nTcction.’iie old uum. hut wcrik 
in moral energy, |5he glides like a mmlieam of grace tind innocence through many a 
ironbied scenu ; but the burden of life is too heavy for her deli< ale sjilrit, and she thus 
gentiy lays it down-] , 

By little and little, the old man had drawn back towards 
the inner chamber, while these words WT.nj spoken. He 
poimted there, as he replied, witli twinbliiig lips, — 

You plot among you to w'can my heart from her. You will 
n^e^iaer do that — never while I have life, I Imve no relative 
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or friend but her — 1 never had — 1 never will^ have. She 
is all in aJl to me. It is too late to part us now ” 

Waving them ()ff with hi<i liiuid, and ealling softly to her 
as he ivent, he stole into tlie room. Tiny who were left 
behind drew close togelhcT, and after a few whi'.pered words, — 
not unbroken by emotion, or easily uttered, — followed him. 
They moved so genii}, that their footsteps made no noise; 
but there were sobs frtjiu among tlie and sounds of 

grief and mourning. 

For she was d<*ttd. Tliero, uj)uu Inu' little bed, she lay at 
re^t. Tli(* solemn stillness was no mai \ 1 1 now. 

She "was dead. Ko sleep so beaiitilul and cfiim, so free 
from trace of pain, so lair to h>ok njum. She '^eemed a crea- 
ture fn'sli from tiie hand of (.Jod, ;md wailing for the breath 
of lile ; not one who imd li\ed and sudlred death. 

Hor couch wa-» dressed with hoie and there some winter 
bemes and gn'<*n leaves^ galht'K'd in a spot sla* had been 
used to favor. “ When 1 da». put near nn» something that 
has loved the light, and liad tlie >ky above it idwa 3 s.” These 
wore her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gtuitle, piili<*iit, noble Nell was dead. 
Her little bird — a poor .'^li«?ht thing the pre&ssure of a linger 
would have ernshed — was htin‘ing nimbly in its cage; and 
tlie ‘strong heart ol* it^ eluld-mistresa was mute and motionless 
forev er. 

Where w'ert' tJie tra<*es of her early cares, her bufferings, 
and fatigues? All gone, llis was tlie true death before 
their w(*eping e}e'^. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, but 
jieaee mid p< ifc<*t haj»pmeHS wer(* iKirn ; imaged in her tran- 
quil beauty and profound re|)Ose. 

And st ill h(*r iormer bclf lay there, unaltered in this change. 
Y(‘s. Tlie old liresside had smiled on that same sweet face ; 
it had passed like a dremn through haunts of misery and 
(‘are; at tlie door of the jxior sehooluifister on the summer 
evening, beibre the furnace fire upon the cold, wet night, at 
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the Still bedside of tbc dyin^; boy, there Lad been the same 
mild) lovely looki So £>luiIL we know the angels in tbeif 
majesty, alter deulli. 

The old man held one Lm'^md arm in his, mid kept the 
small hand ti;;!!! iolded to Lis breast, lor vramith. It was the 
Land she Lad ttretched out to liiiu with her la^t smile—- Uie 
Land tliat Lad led him on throu^di all their wanderingBU 
Ever and anon Im' puN^ed it to hi-» lip> ; then hugged it to 
his br<‘ast ag»diu murmuring that it wa^ warmer now ; and as 
he said it, ho look<^d, in }Ui*oiiy, to those wdio htood around, as 
if imploring them to litdp her. 

She wraa* dead, and pa'^t all help, or nevii of it. The an- 
cient rooms bhe had ^eeined to lill with Ide, e%^eii while ber 
own was ebbing la-st — the garden she had t( uded — the eyes 
she had gladdein'd — the noi-eb^s Ixaiints of many a thought- 
Iw Lour — the palh^ she lud trodden a^ it were but yester- 
day i— could know Ijer no more. 

*• It is not,” ftaid tlie •><‘hoolma-f< r, as be bent down to kiss 
her on the cheek, mid gave Li-, itmv Lee \ent, — “ it is not in 
this world that IIea\en\ ju-ti<*(* end^. Tlimk w’hat it is 
compared with the world to winch her yonng spirit has 
winged its early flight, and say, if one deliberate wi-nh ex- 
pre'^>ed in solemn terras above this bed could call her back to 
life, which of us would utter it ! ” 

AVhen moming came, and tlicy could speak more ctdraly 
on the sulycet of Ihtjir gi’ief, they heard liow her life laid 
closed. 

She Lad been dead two da}s. Tliey wore all about her at 
the time, knowing that the end was drawing on. She died 
soon after daybreak. Th(‘y Inwl read and talked to ]n r in the 
earlier portion of the night; hut U3 the ho ir> on-pt o.i, ^Jie 
sank to sleep. They could tell, by w hut ‘ho lai.itlv utt(Ted 
in Lot dreams, that they were of her jou^u\lll«r^ with the 
old man; they were of no painful >eeiie-., but ol tho-(‘ who 
bad helped and used them kindly, for slu* often said God 
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bless you ** with great fervor. Waking, she never wandered 
in her mind but once, and that waa at beautiful music which 
she said was in the air. It may have been. 

Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, she begged 
that they would kiss her once again. That done, she turned 
to the old man with a lovely smile upon her face, — such, Ihey 
said, ns /they had never seen, and never could forget,-— and 
cldrig with both her arms about his neck. They did not 
know that she was dead at first. 

/For the rest, she had never murmured or complained ; but 
with a quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered, — save that 
she every day became more earnest and more grateful to 
faded like the light upon the summer’s evening. 

^Axtd now the*' bell — the bell she had so often heard by 
'night and day, and listened to with solemn pleasure alttaist 
as a Uving voice — rung its remorseless tone for h^, so 
young, so beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, 
and btooming youth, and helpless infjincy poured forth— on 
crutches, in the pride of strength and health, in tlie full blush ' 
of jf)ronilsQ, in the nniro dawn of life — to gjither round her 
tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes 'were dim and senses 
failing— grandmothers, who might have died ten y^rs ago^ 
and still been old— the deaf, the blind, the lame, the pajbitid, 
the living dcacl in many shapes and forms, to see tlm closing of 
that early grave. What was the death it would shut 4n, to 
that which still could crawd and ci’eep above it ! 

Along the crowdoil path they bore her now, pure as the 
newly-fallen snow that covered it, whose day on earth had 
been as fleeting. Under that porch, where she had sat when 
Heaven in its mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, she 
passed again, ;nid tl»e oldi church received her .in its quiet 
shade. 

They carried her to one old noolv, where she had many 
and many a time sat innsing, and laid tlieir burden softly on 
the j)aveinent. The light streamed on it through the colored 
window — a Avindow "where the boughs of trees "were ever 
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mstl&og ill tlie bummer, tuid 'nlierc the birdd sanfr bwoetly ell 
day long. With -every breath of ait that stirred among those 
bmn(*bes in the suiibhiiie, homo trembling, changing light 
would fall upon her grave. 

Kai'th to earth, Obhe^ to adies, dust to dust* Many a }oung 
baud dropped in it's little wreath, many a stilled sob wa*^ heard. 
Some — and tluy wens not few — knelt down. All were 
biiieorc and tnillifnl in tlicir sorrow. 

The sorviee done, tin* iiiouniers stood a[>art, and the \il- 
higoi’s closed round to look into the gi’ave btdore the pa\enn nt 
blone should be replaad. One ctdhd to mind how he had 
fifiCM htr sittiiie on that \ciy spot, and how Jier hook had 
fallen on her lap, and she was gazing witli a pendve face 
upon riie sk}. Another told how he hud W'ondered ruuidi that 
one &o dcli(‘ate a^ •'he should bf» ‘o bold, bow she hiul never 
feared to enter tin* church alone at night, but had Iov<d to 
linger there when all was oukt ; and even to c limb tlu tower 
fetau’, with no more Imlit thiui that of the mofuib rti}3 sttMliUg 
through the lo(»])hoh s in the thick, old wall. A whi^|K.u‘ w<*nt 
about among the oldest there, that ‘he Juid seen ami talked 
witii aTigols; and wh<*Ji culled to mind how *'hc had 
looked, and spoken, and hi'r early dcatli, some thought it Diialst 
be bo indeed. Tliu> eomincr to the grave* in litth* knot-, aud 
glancing dow'n, and giving pk»ee to other-, and Jailing oft* in 
whi»}>erin^groups of tivi’cc or lour, the church v>as cleared in 
time of all liut iho soiton and the mourtung firiend'. 

They saw the vault covered and the "-tone fixed dov/n, ' 
Then, wdieu the dud*, of evening had come ou, and not a sound 
disturbed the sacreil stillness of the place, — when tim bright 
moon poured in her light on tomb and monunietit, on pillar, 
wall, and arch, and most of all (it f-eeni-* to them) upon her 
quiet grave, — in that calm time, win n all outward things and 
iowtird thoughts teem with assuiauce-, of immorlidity, and 
worldly hopes and ft*ars are humbled in the dusl before them, 
—then, with tranquil and ‘^ubniHsiv e ht art-, they turmid away, 
and left child witli (tod. 
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txxvn FIRST IMPMMSIONS OF A YOUNG SAILOR. 

Daka. ' 

IKicnAHD frENRT DanAi .Jtt., tt xMtlVft of Cuabridpos, was graduated at Ilanrard Cul* 
1^ In 1837. While in college, in eoneeqnenea of a weakness of the eyes, he gave up 
his studies, and went on a long voyage to the we.<iitern coast of North America, gome 
time aflor hia return, ho published an account of Lis eiperiences under the title of Two 
Years b».'fore tho Mast— a graphie and spirit^ work, which had great and deserved 
jwipulitrlly. Mr. T>ana it; now (1855) a member of the Boston bar. 

Tho following extract records the Aoung saiktrV fii-st exporionee of hia now life.] 

“ With all my imperfections on my Lead,” I joined the crew, 
and we hauled out into the stream, and came to anchor for the 
night. The next morning was Saturday, and a breii^ having 
sprung up from the southward, we took a pilot on board, hove 
up our anchor, and began beating down the bay. I took leave 
of those of my friends who came to see me off, and had barely 
opportunity to take a last look at the city and well-known 
objects, as no time is allowed on board ship for sentiment 
As we drew down into the lower harbor, we found the waad 
ahe ad in the bay, and were obliged to come to anchor in the 
roads. We remained there through the* day and a part of the 
nights ^ 

About midnight, the wind became fail*, and having called the 
captain, I was ordered to call ail bands. How I accomplished 
this I do not know; but 1 am quite sure that Idid^t give Uie 
true, hoarse, boatswain call of “A-a-11 hii-a-a-nds Wp anelior, 
a-ho-oy 1” In a short time every one was in motion, tho sails 
loosed, the yards braced, and we began to heave up the Aohor, 
which was our last hold upon Yankee land. 1 could take but 
little part in all these pi’eparations. My little knowledge of a 
vessel was all at ituilt. Unintelligible orders were so rapidly 
given and so immediately ^xecuted, there was such a hurry- 
ing about, and such an intermingling of strange cries and 
stranger actions, tliat 1 was completely bewildered. 

There is not so helpless and pitiable an object in the world 
as a landsman be^niiig a sailor's life. At length those pecu- 
liar, long-drawn sounds, wliich denote tliat llic’ crow arc heaving 
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Hiip windksa, be^, mud in a few moment we wei*e un^!^ >; 
way. The noise of the wslter thrown from the bows be^ to ■ 
be heard, the vessel leaned over from the damp night breeze, 
and rolled with the heavy ground swell, and we had a-c’.tuahy 
begun our long, long journey. This was literally bidding 
‘‘ good night” to my native land. 

The drst day we passed at sea was the Sabbath. As we 
' wJ^ jnst from port, and thei*e was a great deal to be done on 
board, we were kept at work all day, and at night the watches 
were set, and every thing put into sea order. I had now a fine 
time for reflection. I felt for the first time tlie perfect silence 
of the sea. The officer walking the quarter deck, where I 
had no right to go ; one or two men were talking on the foK*- 
ca^e, whom I had little inclination to join; so that 1 was left 
open to the full impression of every tiling about me. However 
much I was aficcted by the beauty of the sea, the bright sUrs, 
'aod the clouds driven swiftly over them, I could not but re- 
member that I was separating myself from all the social and 
intellectual enjoyments of life. Yet, strange m It may seem, 
I did then and afterwards Udee pleasure these reflections, 
hoping by them to prevent my becoming insensible to the 
value of what I was leaving. 

But all my dreams were soon put to fiiglit by an order from 
the officer to trim the yard^, as the wind was gelling ahead ; 
and I coA plainly see, by the looks the sailors occasionally 
cast to windward, and by the dark clouds tliut were fast coming 
up, tlat we had bad weather to prepare ibr, and had heard ihe 
captain say that he expected to be in the Gulf Stream by 
twelve o’clock. In a few minutes, eight bells were struck, the 
watch called, and we went below. 

I now began to feel the first discomforts of a sailor’s life. 
The steerage in which I lived was filled with coils of rigging, 
sjjare sails, old junk, and skip stores, which had not been stowed 
away. Moreover, there had been no berths built for us to 
sleep in, and we were not allowed to drive nails to liang our 
;<^othes upon. The sea, too, bad risen, the vessel was rolling 
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and every tiling was pitdied about in grand oon&ftk>!u 
Istiortly hoard the rani drops falling A deck, thick and 
and the watdi evidently had their hands full of viprk, Ibr J! 
could hear the loud and repeated oiders of the matc» 
tr.unpling of feet, the creaking of blocks, and all the accos?*^ 
niinents of a coming storm. 

^V"hf‘n T got u|)on deck, a new scene and a new experienee 
'vnTe before me. The little brig was close hauled upo^i^tUe 
A^ind, and lying over, as it th('n seemed to me, nearly upon her 
beam end*}. The heavy hual sea waa boating against her 
bov^a vith the noise and force almost of a sledge hammer, and 
tiding o\ej* the deck, dr(*nehing us completely througL The 
lojt-sall halliarda had S<»eii let go, and the great uaih were filling 
out mid ha(‘Ling a<raiTist the mn^ts witli a uoibc like thunder. 
The wind was whistling through th<^ rigging, loose ropes flying 
about ; loud, and to me unintelligibl<‘, order» ofuistanlly given, 
and rapidly executed, and the sailors ‘'singing" out at ih« 
j )p'*N in tie ir ho ir e and peculiar drains. In addition to all 
thi^, I liad not got my “vea hg-^ on,^’ w^as dreadfully sick, with 
h.irdiy strength enough to hold ort to any thing, and it was 
*‘pi' li This wms my .stale when I waa ordered aloft, 

b)!* the Ijp t time, to r(<t’ top-^ails. 

How I ::ot along 1 c mnot now remember. I “laid out" on 
tli(‘ } aid , and b< Id on w ith all my btrength. I could not have 
been of mm h r\ ic<*, for 1 remember Jiaving been sick several 
rlmt'^ bffoie I h ii tlu topsail ,vird. Soon all was snug aloft, 
ami W'* v\< le atratn allow'cd to go b<dow. This I did uol con- 
sider much ot a l.i\oi, ior the confusion of c\ory thing below, 
and that in( ' [>T(*S''iblc shkening bmcll caused b)’^ the shakiug- 
ii[) of ilie bilji water in the hold, made the steerage but an 
indiflcnmt retier ‘ iuun the cold, w^ot decks. I had often read 
of the nautical c\pciicneea of othei>, but I felt ns though there 
could be none woinc tlnii mine; for in addition to every other 
0>il, I eonld not bnl renumber that this was only the first 
night of n two ^^\\r ' ^o^a.-e, 
iil 
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BATTIJE OF 

Dickens. 

[This ftccount of the tiattle of lla«lingSy fouglit October Id, 1006, is ts3te»i fion A 
ObiiM's Hiijitory of Eagl^nd, written 1^ CluirleA Oickenfi, and origtnMUjrimbStolicd in 
Mceeceifo aumben t)f Hottsehold 'tf ords. Edward the Ceniesior, the predeceM.«r 
of H^old, It ie fluid, bad made a vriU appointing \rilliam of Normandy hie eucceoaur. 
Bef6» Edward’s death, Harold, being then tn Normandy, bind taken an oath to 
snyport TTiUiam’s preteuttious to the Cuglisli crown.] 

riAROLi) was crowned King of England on the very day 
of the maudlin CJonfcssor^s faneral. lie Lad go^ need lo be 
quick about it. When the newd rea^d Norman Willifuu, 
hunting in his park at Roueni he dropped his bow, returned 
to his palace, called his nobles to council, and presently sojrit 
ambassadoi’s to Harold, calling on him to keep his oath and 
resign the crown. Harold would do no such thing. The 
barons of France leagued together rofind Duke William for 
the invasion of England. Duke William jiromised freely to 
dbtnbute EngUs^h weal^ and English lands mnong them. 
The pojge sent to Normandy a consecrated banner, and a ring 
cohta^hhig a hair which he warranted lo have grow n on the 
head, pf St. Peter. He blessed the cntf-rprisc, find cursed 
Harold, and requested that the Normans would pay “ Petci-’s 
pence” — or a tax to himself of a penny a year on every 
house — aiitde more regularly in future, if they could make 
It cpi>yenient 

Kiiig Harold had a rebel brother in Flanders, who was a 
va^al of Harold Hardrada, King of Norway. This brother 
and this Norwegian king, joining their forces against England, 
with Duke William’s help won a fight in which the English 
^ere commanded by two nobles, and then besieged York. 
Harold, who was waiting for the Normans on the coast at 
Hastings^, with his army, marched to Stamford bridge, upon 
the River Derwent, to give thtsm instant battle. 

, lie found them flrttwn up in a hollow f indc. mai-ked out by 
thi^;:iliining spears. Riding round thi-i cin le at a distance, 
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to survey ii, he saw a br^ve figure on horsebadt, in a 
mantle and a bright helmet, whose horse suddenly stumblm ^ 
aad threw him. 

‘•Who is that man who has fallen?” Harold ashed of one 
of his eapiains. 

The King of Norw ay,” he replied. 

He is a tall and stalely king,” said Harold, hut hi#, end 
is near,” 

He added, iu a little %hile, Go youder to my brother, aaod 
tell lum if he withdraw his troops he shall be Earl of North- 
umberland nnd rich and poweriul in England.” 

The (^ptain rode away and gave the message. 

“ What will he give to my friend the King of Noi^y f ” 
asked the brotlier. 

Seven feet of earth for a grave,” replied the captain* 

No more ? ” retumed the brother, with a ^ile. 

*• The King of Norway being a tall man, perhaps a Httie 
more,” replied the captain. 

“ Hide back,” said the brother, and tell King Harold to 
make reiidy Ibr the fight ! ” 

He did so, very soon. And such a fight King Harold led 
against that force, that his brother, the Norwegian king, and 
every chief of note in all their host, except the Norwegian 
king s son, Olavc, to whom he gave honorable dismissal, wfere 
left dead ujion the field. ISie victorious army marched to 
York. As King Harold sat there at the feast, in the midst 
of all his company, a stir was heard at the doors, and messen- 
gers, all co^■e^ed with mire from riding far and fast through 
broken ground, came hurrying in, to report that the Normans 
had landed in England. 

The intelligeiWWas true. They had been tossed about by 
contrary winds, and some of their ships had been wrecked. 
A part of their own shore, to w'liich they had been driven 
back, was strewn with Norman bodies. But they had once 
more made sail, led by the duke’s own galley, a present from 
his wife, upon the prow whereof the figure of a golden boy t 
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stood pointing towards England. By dny, iho liannor of the 
three Lions of Nonnaiidv, the dirorse colored sails, the gilded 
vanes, the many docoj'ations of this gorgeous slii]), hail glit- 
tered ill "the. sim and sunny water; by night, a light 
had sparkled likti a rtliir at her mast liead. And now, en- 
camped near Hastings, with their leader lying in the old Ro- 
man castle of Peveiisy, the English retiring in all directions, 
the land for miles ai’ound scorched and smoking, fired and pil- 
laged, was the whole Norman power, hopeful and stiong, on 
English ground. * 

Harold broke up the feast and hurried to London. Within 
a wedi, liis army was ready. He sent out spies to ascertain 
the Nonnan strength. William took tluaii, caused tliem to bc 
led through his •whole camp, and then dismissed. “ The Nor- 
mans,” said these spies to Hjirold, “ are not bearded on the 
upper lip, as we English are, but are shorn. They are 
priests.” “ My men,” replied Harold, w ith a laugh, “ will fiud 
those priests good soldiers.” 

‘‘ The Saxons,” reporttsd Duke William’s outposts of Nor- 
man soldiers, who •were instructed to retire as King Harold’s 
army advanced, “ rush on us through their pillaged country 
with tlie fury of madmen.’’ 

‘‘Let them come, arid cx>me soon! ” said Duk(i AVilliara. 

Some iiropoaaJs for a reconciliation wTre made, but w'ere 
soon abandoned.? "In' tlie middle of the month of October, in 
the year one thSiisand and sixty-six, the Normans and tlie 
English came front to front. All night the armies lay c n- 
camped before eaa^h other, in a part of the coilptry then called 
Seniac, now called (in remembi-ance of them) Rattle. With 
the first dawn of day they arose. There, in the faint light, 
were the English on a hill ; a wood behind them ; in tJieir 
midst, fhcToyal banner, representing a fighting w'arrior woven 
in gold thread, adorned with precious stones ; beneath* the 
banner, as it rustled in the 'wind, stood King Harold on foot, 
with two of his remaining hroUiers by his side ; around them, 
still and silent as the dead, clustered the whole English army 
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soldier covered by his shield, and bearLag in his hand 
his drc^ed English battle axe. 

On an opposite hill, in three lines, — archers, foot soldiers^ 
horsemen, — was the Norman force. Of a sudden, a great bat- 
tle cry, G^d help us ! ” burst from the Norman lines. The 
English answered with their own battle cry, “ God’s Hood ! 
Holy Hood ! ” The Normans then came sweeping down the 
hill to attack tho*Kng]i^h. 

There was one tall Norman knight who rode before the 
Norman army on a prancing horse, throwing up his heavy 
. sword and eatehiiTg it, aiul singing of the bravery of his coun- 
trymen. An Engliisli kniglit wlio rode out from the English 
-force to meet him, h‘ll by this knight’s hand. Another Eng- 
lish knight rode out, and he f<dl too. But then a third rode 
out, and killed tlie Norman. This was in the first beginning 
of the figlit. It socni raged every when'. * 

The English, keeping side by side in a great mass, cared 
no more for the showers of Norman arrows than if they had 
been showers of Norman rain. 3Vhen the Norman horse- 
men rode against them, with the* battle axes they cut men 
and horses do>vn. The Normans gave way. The English 
pressed forward. A cry went forth among the Norman 
teoops that Duke William was killed. Duke William took 
off his helmet in order that his face might be distinctly seen, 
and rode along the line before his men. This gave them 
courage. As, tliCy turned: to face the English, some 

of their Norman horse divided the pursuing body of the 
English from the rest, and thus all tliat foremost portion 
of the English army fell, fighting bravely. The main body 
still remaining firm, Imedless of the Norman an'ow's, and 
with their battle axt's cutting down the crowds of horsemen 
when they i-ode up, like forests of young trees, Duke Wil- 
liam pretended to retreat. The eager English folIowTd. The 
Norman army closed again, and fell upon them with groat 
slaughter. 

“ Still,” said Duke William, “ there are thousands of tb^ 

24 # 
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English, film as rocks aw)tmd their kiiigi Shoot upward, 
Norman ai’chers, tliat your arrows may fitll down upon their 
faces.'' 

The sun rose high, and sank, and tlie battle still raged. 
Through all the wild October day, the ciash and din re- 
sounded in the air. In the red sunset, and in the white 
moonlight, heaps upon heaps of dead men lay strewn, a 
dreadful s}»cctacle, all over ihc ground. King Harold, 
wounded with an arrow in tiie eye, was nearly blind. , His 
brothers were already killed. Twenty Kormto knights, 
w^hose battered armor liad ilashed fiery and golden in the 
sunshine all day long, and now looked silvery in tins moon- 
light, dashed forward to seize the royal banner from the Eng- 
lish knights and soldier.'^, still faithfully collected round their 
blinded king. Tlie king received a mortal wound, and 
dropped. The English broke and fled. Tlie Normans ral- 
lied, and the day was lost. 

O, wdiat a siglit beneath the moon and stars, when lights 
were shining in the tent of the victorious Duke William, 
which was pitched near the sjiot wdiere Harold fell, — and 
he and his knights w’cre carousing w ithin, and soldiers 
with torches, going slowly to and fro, without, sought for the 
corpse of Harold among piles of dead, — and the Warrior, 
worked in golden thread and precious stones, lay low, all torn 
and soiled with blood, — and the three Norman Lions kej)t 
watch over the field ! 


LXXIX. — SELECT PASSAGES IN VEIISE. 

Death of a Man of — Sir Walter Scott 

my race of terror lun, 

Mine he thtf eye of tropic sun. 

No pale gradations quench his ray, 

No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
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With disk like battle-target red, ' 

He rushes to hisi)urnijng bed, 

Dyes the wide wave wdth bloody light, 

Then sinks at once — and all is night. 

The Greeks at Thermoptl^. — Bifron, 

They fell devoted, but imclyiug ; 

Tiie very gale their names seemed sighing ; 

"Pie waters murmured of their name ; 

TliC woods were peopled with their fame ; 

The. silent pillar, lone and gray, 

Claimed kindred witl(||heir sacred clay : 

Their spirits wrapped the dusky mountain, 

Their memory sparkled oVr the fountain : 

The meanest rill, the mighti^ river, 

Rolled mingling witli their fiimc forever. 

Despite of every yoke slic bears, 

The land is glory^s still a^iid theirs. 

*Tis still a watchword to the earth : 

When mai\ would do a deed of worth, 
lie jx»iiits to Greece, and turns to tread, 

So siuictioned, on the t3Tanfs lieadi 
He looks to her, and rushes on 
Where life is lost, or fi’cedom won. 


Thk Death of a youno Hero. — SchiUer, iranskUed % 
. Coleridge* 

For him tlien? is no longer any future : 

His life is bright — bright without spot it was, 

And cannot cease to he. No ominous liour 
Knocks at lii.-< door with tidings of mishap. 

Far off is he, abnve desire and fear ; 

No more submitlcM] to tlie change and chance 
Of the unsteady planets, O, ’tis well 
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With him ; but who knows what iJie coining hour 
Veiled in thick darkness brings for us? 

The Wat or Ordinance, — Schilkr^ translated hy Chhaidge^ 

The way of ancient ordinance, though it winds, 

Is yet no devious way. Straight forward goes 
The h'ghtning's path, and straight tlie fearful path 
Of the cannon ball. Direct it dies and rapid. 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering w'hat it reaches. 
My son, the road the human being travels, 

That on w'hich blessing comes and goes, dotli follow .- 
The river’s course, the val^'’s playful windings, 

Honoring the holy bounds W property. 

And thus secure, though late, leads to its end. 

« 

N ATURE. — Wordsworth . 

Nature never did betray 
The heart tliat loved her : ’tis her privilege, 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that Is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues* 

Hash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

Duties and Charities. — Wordsworth, 

The^rimal duties shine aloft — like stars ; 

Trf charities that soothe, and heal, and bless. 
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Are scatteipeH at the feet of man, like flowers. 

The generous inclitiailon, tlte just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts, 
;Ko mystery is here ; no special boon 
For high, and not for low ; for proudly graced, 
And not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 
As from the haughty palace. 

Ditty, — Wordswrih, 

Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 

And passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 

But, by the stonns of circumstance unshaken, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Duty exists ; immutably siirvi^^ 

For our support, the measures iBR the forms 
Which ah abstnict intelligence supplies, 

Wliosc kingdom is where time and space are not. 


In VO CAT! ON. — Coleridge, 

Soul of Alvar! 

Hear our soft suit and heed our milder spell ; 

So may the gates of paradise, imharred, 

Cease tliy swift toils 1 Since haply thou art one 
Of that inuuiucrable company 
Who, in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow, 
Girdle tliis round earth in a dizzy motion, 

With sound loo vast and constant to he heard ; 
Filliost imh(‘a\*d. For O, ye numberless 
And raifid travellers, what ear unstunned, 

What sense unmaddoned, might bear up against 
Tlie rushing of yoiii* congregated win^^**^ 
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Thk — Darwiti. 

EoU on, ye stars ; exult iu youtli6il prime ; 

Mark with bright curves the printlcss ntvpa uf Time ; 
]Near anJ more near your beamy cars approach^ 

And lessening opb^ on Ich'-eiiing orbs encroach ; 
Flowers ot* the sky, y<\ too, to age must yield, 

Frail as your silken sistera of the held* 

Star after star from hea\eifs high arch shall ruhb, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 
Headlong, extinct, fo otiv dark (‘cntre fall 
And death, and night, and eluio^ mingle all; 

Till o’er the wreck, emei*ging from the storm, 
Immortal Nature lifts her (‘hangelul Ibrni, 

Mounts from h<*r funeral }>yn‘ on w ings of flames 
And soars an<l shines, another and the same. 


LXXX.— SELECT PASSAGES OF DESCRIPTIVE PROSE. 

The Land of Beulah. — Banyan, 

After this, I bohekl until tliCy were come into tlie land of 
Beulah, where the sun shinelh night and day. Here, because 
they wene weary, they betook tliemsclves a while to rest ; and 
because^ countiy was common for pilgrims, and because 
the (srei^s and vineyards that w^ere here belonged to the 
king of the celestial countxy, therefore they w'cre licensed to 
tnakei hold with any of His things. But a little while soon 
thean here ; for Uie beUs did so inng, and the trum- 
p^s eonrinually sound so melodiously, that tliey could not 
V&ep, and yet they rrjoeived as much refreshing as if they 
^ept their sleep never so soundly. 

In this place, the children of the town 'would go into the 
king’s! gardens, and gather nosegays for the pilgrims, and 
bring ftiem to them with much aifection. Here also grew 
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/SiBmpb^ spikenard saiSron; calamus and cinnamon, 
!mth ^,t2ie trees of frankincense, myrrh, and aloes, all 
, /iybicd' spices* 

Tokbay.^ — Kingsley. 

* Toi^y has a soft beauty of its own. The rounded iiilla 
slnpe gently UKthe sea, spotted with squares of emerald grass, 
and rich^ red fallow fields, and parks full of stately timber 
trees. Long lines of tall elms, just flushing green in the 
spring hedges, run down to the very water’s edge, their boughs 
Tinwarped by any blast ; and liei'e and there apple orchards 
are just bursting into flower in the soft sunshine, and narrow 
strips of water meadow line the glens, where the red cattle 
are already lounging knee deep in richest grass, wiildn ten 
yards of the rocky pebble Injacli. The slioro is silent now, 
the tide far out ; but six liouvs hence dk wdll be hurling col- 
umns of losy foam high into the sunlight, and sprinkling 
paissengers, and cattle, and trim gai’deus, which hturdly know' 
what frost and snow may he, but see the flowers of autumn 
meett.ho flowers of spring, and the old jear linger smilingly 
to twine a garland for the new; 

A WooDLANP Scene in Italy. — Mrs. KenM^ 

We found ourselves in a sort of sylvan temple, of the 
noblest and grandest ]»i*opoilion3 ; all round fhe Old weather- 
8tain(Hl mansion, a scinicii'cle of glorious stone pines formed a 
natural liali, Tuore beautiful than ever yet rose propped on 
granite or marble. It w^as impossible not to be struS: with 
delight, and almost awe, sAnding in the midst of this ring of 
forest giants ; behind them stretched the various wefod of 
beech and oak, with their gnarled, fantastic forms, aid hew, 
fresh verdure, and fiir-w'in(irag,.?i]|ooing avenues, forming the 
most delicious contrast to the solemn grandeur of this fine 


Torbay is on the coast of DcTonshire, in England. 
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oolbunade. ; rottadl the lioiuse reigned a, sunn open i^pACei^ 
girt eT^ where with exquisite woodland 8C«iery ; and toward^::; 

sea, :^e great pine forest stretched its dark-blue : 

over the earth, fragrant with its aromatic, w'arm-<x)loped ‘ 

dings, on which we walked, rejoicing in all things, . 

. A broad avenue, paved with the large ston^ of the Boman 
road,' and extending for ncarlj a niile and a half, led 
this stnuig# paradise. On either hand, the shafls of t^ 
stone pines losc shining like porphyry columns ; ilex, and oai^, 
and brilliant evergreen growth tilled up, as with .green cuts ' 
tains, the spaces between ; the feathery, snow'-vdtite healto^; . 
darted its elegant spires up against this dark bacjkgrpund;. 
profuse branches of rowse-blossoraed daplin(‘, and fragr^t. pA^j- 
blne rosemary, swelled in rounded tulk below, and close up^ . , 
the dark, cdho-strewccl earth, like jewels scattered upon the 
pavement of these magical wotxls ; the glowing blossoms of 
the sweet cyclamen Aone ruby red in the gleams of ^unliglit 
that crept beneath the boughs to make them bright. 

Italian ScENERT. — Mrs, Eadcliffb* 

These excursions sometimes led to Puzzuoli, Balse, or the 
woody cliffs of Posilippo ; and as on their return they glided 
ali^ig the moonli^t bay, the melodies of Italian strains 
aeen^ to give enchantment to the scenery of its shore. At 
cool hour the voices of the vine-drcssci s wore frocpiently 
heard in tiio, as they reposed, after the labor of the day, on 
sc^qao pleasant promontory, under the slaide of jjoplars ; or 
tjfcie hrisk music of the dance from hshermcn on the margin 
. the waves below. The boqtme^ rested on iheir oars, while 
. their -company listened to voices modulated by sensibility to 
eloquence than it is in the j)Owcr of art alone to dis- 
play, and at others while they observed the airy, natural 
grace which distinguishes tJic dance of t]»c lishermcn and 
pwant of Naples. 

, Frequently,, as they glided round a promontory, whose 
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fliaggy' masses impended far over the sea, such magic scenes 
of beautv were unfolded, adonied by these dancing groitj^s on the 
bay beyond, ofi no pencil could do justice to. Tlie deep, clear 
waters reflected every image, of the landscape; the cliffs 
branching into wild forms, crowned with groves, whose rough 
foliage often spread down their steeps in pitriuresque luxuri- 
ance; the ruined villa on some bold point, peeping through 
the trees ; jieasants* cabins hanging on the precipices, and the 
dancing figures on the strand, — all touched witli the silvery 
tint and the soft shadows of moonliglit. On the other iiand, 
the sea, trembling with a long line of radiance, and showing 
in the clear distance the sails of vessels stealing in every 
direction over its surface, presented a prospect as grand as 
the landscape was beautiful. 

An Ekolish Forest Scene. — Sir WaUer Scott 
The sun was setting upon one of the rich, grassy glades of 
the forest. Hundreds of broad-hijaded, sliort-steinmed, wdde- 
branched oaks, which had w'itncssed perlnips l.he stately march 
of the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled arms over a thick 
carpet of the most delicious greensivard; in some places, 
they were intermingled with beeches, Lollies, and copsewood 
of various descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the 
level boam.-< of the sinking sun ; in others, receded from 
each other, Ibrming' those long, sweeping vistas, in the intri- 
cacy of which thf?. eye delights to lose itself, while imiigmation 
considers tht'm as the ]»ath5' to yet wilder scenes of sylvan 
solitude. Here the red ra) ? of the sun shot a broken and 
disexdorcd light, that partially hung upon the shattered boughs 
and mossy trunks of the trees; and there they illuminated hi 
brilliant pat(;hes the i)ortions of turf* to which they made their 
way. A considerabh* o]>en space, in the midst of this glade, 
seemed fornuM’ly to have been dedicated to the rites of Druid-* 
ieal superstition ; for, on the summit of a hillock, so regular 
a.s to seem artificial, there still remained i^irt of a circle of 
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unhewn stones, of lar^ dimensions. Seven stood 
right; the rest fand been dislodged from their plaws. probably 
by the zeal of some convert to Christianity, and Jay, some 
prostrate near tJieir fonner site, iiricl otliors on liiO side of tlie 
hill. One largo stone only had found its way to the bottom, 
and in stopping the e<)iii*se of a small brook, which glided 
smoothly around the foot of the eminence, gave, by its oppo- 
sition, a feeble voice of inuriiuu* to the jdaeid and elsewh^Te 
silent streamlet. 

Launciiino of a Sinr. — CamphU, 

Those who Iiave (‘vcr witnessed the spei^lach* of the launch- 
ing of a ship of the line will perhaps Ibrgivc me fur adding 
tliis to the c&amj>lc.s of the sublime objects of artiticial life.. 
Of tliat spceUicle I ciiii never forget the impression, and of 
having witnessed it reflected from the laces of ten thousand 
spectators. They seem yet before me — I sympathize with 
their deep and silent expeefatlou, and with tlndr final burst of 
enthusiasm. It was nut a vulgar joy, but an affecting national 
solemnity. 'When the vast bulwark sprang from hej‘ cradle, 
the calm water on wliich she swung majtjstically round ga\ e 
the imagination a contract of the stormy element on winch she 
was soon to ride. All the days of battle and the . niglits oi’ 
danger which she had to encounter, all tlie ends uf the cmtli 
which she had to visit, and all that she Imd to do and to suffer 
for her country, rose in awful pixiseiitiincut Ixjfore the mini! ; 
and when the heart gave her a benediction, it was like one 
pronounced on a living being. 


A New Exglako Stueam. — JlawfJiortie. 

Rowing our boat against the current, hctweiMi wide mead- 
ows, wo turned aside into the Assuhclh. A more lovely stream 
than this, for a mile above its jun<*.fioM with the Concord, has 
never flowed on earth — nowhere, indeed, except to lave the 
interior regions of a poet’s imagination. It i.s sheltered from 
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Che hreeze hy woods and a liiH-side ; so tliat elsewhere there 
might be a huiTicane, and here si^rcely a ripple across ^e 
shaded water. The current lingers along so gently that the 
anere tbrce of the hoatmaifs will seems sufficient to propel his 
craft against iL It comt?3 flbwing softly through tlie midmost 
privacy and dec^pcst heart of a wood, which whispers it to be 
ijuiet, while the stream whispers back again from its sedgy 
lK>rdL*rri, us if mer and wood were hushing one another to 
sh'cp. Yes, the river sleeps along its course, and dreams of 
iho >ky, and of the clustering foliage ; amid which fall show- 
f-rs of broken sunlight, imputing s}>ecks of vivid cheerfulness, 
in contrast with the quiet deptli of the pi^vailing tint. Of all 
this scene, the slumbering river had a dream-picture in its 
bosom. Whi<*h, fifter all, wtis the most real — the picture or 
the origintil.^ — the objects palpable to our groliser senses, or 
their apotheosis in the stream beneath ? Surely the disem- 
bodied images stand in (doser relation to the soul. 


GLACllSt COMPARED TO IIUMAN LiPE . — X U* Forhs. 
l*oets and philosophers have delighted to compare the 
course of huniuu life to that of a river ; perhaps a still apter 
simile/ might be found in the historj" bf a glacier. Heaven- 
clesccndcd in its origin, it yet takes its mould and wmformation 
from tin' hidden w\)mb of the mountains which brought it 
forth. At first soft and ductile, it acquii’cs a character and 
funmess of its own, as ag inevitable destiny urges it on its 
onward career. Jostled and constrained by Uie crosses and 
inequalities of its prescribed path, hedged in by impassable 
barriers which lix limits to its movements, it yields groaning 
to its (ate, and si ill travels forwxird, seamed with the scai-s of 
many a conflict witli opposing obstacles. All this while, 
although wasting, it is renewed by an unseen power — it 
evaporates, but is not consumed. On itis surface it bears thf^ 
s])oils which, during tlie progress of existence, it has m£ule its 
ow'ii ; often weighiy burdens devoid of beauty or value — at 
times precious masses, sparkling with gems or with ore. 
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Having nt lengtii attained greatest width and extendi nn, 
o^manding adiniratiun by its beiuify and power, wa?te pre- 
dominates over supply, the vital springs begin to liiil ; it sJoops 
into an -attitride of deerej)itiide ; it drops tiio burdens, one by 
one, which it had borne so proudly aloft — Us dissolution is 
inevitable. But as it is resolved into its elements, it takes at 
onee a new, and livelier, and disembarrassed form ; from the 
wreck of its tnemhers it arises, ‘‘another, yet the same,’* — a 
noble, full-bodied, arrowy stream, which leaps rc{oieiiig over 
the obstacles which before had stayed its jirogress, ami ha>t*‘Ms 
through fertile valleys towards a freer existence, and a tinul 
union in the ocean with the houndk^ss and the iiifinitc. 


TiiJi GL.vciiiii OF TUK 11 II ONE. — Longffllow. 

Kre long he ivaehed the magniricent glacier of the Kh(me ; 
a frozen cataract more tlinn two thousand feet in height, and 
many miles broad at its base. It tills the whole valley be" 
tween two mountains, running back to their simiinits. At the 
base it is arched, like a dome, and above, jaggenrand I'ough, 
and j-esembles a mass of gigantic cjystals of a pale <*mcrald 
tint, mingled witli 'white, A snowy crust covorh its surface; 
but at every rent and crevice tlu*, pale-green ice ^hines clear 
in the sun. Its sliajie is that of a glove, lying with the jialtns 
dowTJwards, ami the fingers ci-ookcd and close togcMla*!-. It i-; 
a gauntlet of ice, which, centuries ago, AVinler, tlie king of 
these mountains, threw down in dcfiaimc to the Sun ; and year 
by year. Ibe Sun strives in vain R lift it from the ground on 
the point of his glittering spear.* 

♦ This ia a passage of vory s«’eat beauty. It has the suh^truiro of tho 
hlebest poetry, withont llio form of xtisc. Winter is j.tMscoiitiod :i« u 
cliijmploij who flings Uov.n a {gauntlet of dcnance to :i rival, iSe Suu, who 
in vi'.in endeavors to tahe it from Hic cr«)und. So far tho comparison is 
trietJy iinagiujilive ; that is, the resemblance is discerm d by On* mitid 
only. But subordinate to tliis there is a purely I'aneiful similitude. The 
shape of the glacier is tliat of a glove, which was tho pyiobol of defiauco 
in tho middle af'os, and tho rays of the snu arc further likened to a pointed 
and glitterinj? spear. 
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LXXXI.— CIIAKACTER OF COLUMBUS. 

TiCKiroB. 

[Ofionax TiCKXftR, a native of Boston, wiw graduated at Dartmouth College in IPOT. 
Ill 1S‘J0. after four and a half years’ careful preparation in Europe, he assumed the dui ies 
ef proftMsor of modern latiguagea in tTarvard College, and continued to discharge th. iii 
till lS3y. In 1S49, he publi.shwl a History of Spanish Literature, in three octavo yi» 1- 
umes — a work wluch contuioed the rich and slowly matured fruits of thirty yeaiv of 
study and reflection. It was irndved with tlie greatest favor in Europe and 
America. Iwis translated Into Ccrin.'in and Spanish, and is recogniKcd by the 
S]i:(iuardH thomsclvtAH as the account, in any language, of their literatnro. It jt 
retnarkaUc alike for its UiontughniHis and learning, for the Justice and good taste of 
its lirerai'y criticisms, and for the iieatncMi ami precision of its style. 

Mr. Ticknor lia.^ also, from tiiiic to time, made various coutrihutious to the periodi- 
cal literature of ouv e^ntntry. 

This skeMi of the eli.'»Ka ler of Columhns is from The HiKtory of Simnish Lit- 
©ratunv'J 

There whs <m(* man lo wJiose emiragc even the teri*org of 
this unknown ami dreaded western ocean were but spurs and 
incentives, and who.<e gifted vision, thougli sometimes dazzled 
from the lieight.s to which he ro.se, could yet see, beyond the 
waste of >vaves, tliat, broad continent which his fervent imagina- 
tion d<.‘onied needful to balance the world. It is true Columbus 
was m>t bi»rri a Spaniard. But his spirit was eminently Sj)an^ 
isb. Hi-; loyalty, his religiou.s faith and enthusiasm, his love 
«»f great ami extraordinary adventure, w’ere all Spanish, ratJier 
than Italian, and were all in harmony wdth the Spanish 
national eliaracler, wJien he became a part of its glory. His 
own eyes, lie u lLs n.«, had watclicd the silver cross, as it slow’ly 
rose for the first lime al^vc the. walls of the Alhainbi’a-f an- 
nonnciiig to the world the final and absolute, overthrow of the 
iiitid<*l pow'<‘r in Spain; and from tluit period, — or one even 
eai'lier, when bome poor monks from Ji'.nisalera bad been at 
the camp of the. two sovereigns before Gi*anada, praying for 
lielj) and ])rotcction against tin; unhelit‘ver.s in Palestine, — he 
had conceived the gi-and project of eon.secrating the uigold 
wealth he trusted to find in his westward discoveries by de- 
voting it to th<‘ n*seu«j of the. holy city and seimlehre ©f 
Cliri.st ; thus achieving by his single poAver and resources wliit 
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all Chi'istendona arid its ages of crni^atlos, bad .failed to 
accomplish. 

Gradually these and other kindred ideas look firm pos- 
session of his mind, and arc found o<’easiimally in his later 
journals, letters, and speculations, giving to his otherwise quiet 
and dignified style a lone elevated and iiiipas^iioned like that 
of prophecy. It is true that his adventurous spirit, whtai tl;e 
miglity mission of his life was upon him, rose above all this, 
and with a purged vi.sion, and through a cb^are.r atmosphere, 
saw from the outset what he at hist so gloriously accom- 
plished ; but still, as he j)resses onward, there not untre- 
quently break li*om him words which leave no doubt tliat in 
Ills secret heart the foundations of his gi'eat hoyics and pur- 
I>oses were laid in some of tlm most magnificent illusions that 
are ever permitted to till the human mind. He belicviid him- 
self to be, in some, degree at least, ins]nr<'d, and to be chosen 
of Heaven U) fulfil certain of the solemn and grand j>rophe- 
desof the Old Testament. Ho wrote to his sovereigns in 
1501, that he had been induced to undertake In's voyage to the 
Indies not by vifitue of human knowledge, but by a divine 
impulse, and by th(*, force of scri]>fiiral j>rc<Uction. He de- 
clared that the world could not continue to exist more than a 
hundred and fifty years longer, and that many a year before 
that period he counted the r<’covery of the holy city to be 
sore. He expr^sed his belief that the terrestrial jwradisc, 
about which he cites the fanciful speculations of St. Am- 
brose^and St. Augustine, woul^be found in the southern 
Z’egioua of those newly-discovered lands wdiieh he describes 
with BO charming an amenity, and that th<i Orinoco wtvs* one 
of the mystical rivers issuing from it; intimating at the same 
time that perchance he alone of mortal men would, by the 
divine will, he enabh d to reach and enjoy it. 

^n a remarkable letter of .-'ixicen pagi^s, addressed to his 
sovereigns from Jamaica in and wi itten w ith a force 

of style hardly to be I'oaud in any thing similar at the same 
peri(}d, lie gives a moving ai^connt of a miraculous vision. 
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wiilch ho bwliovt^.fl had been vouc*h:^afed to him, for his couso- 
latioii, ^vllon at Voragua, a few months before, a body of his 
men, sent to obtain salt and water, had been cut off by the 
natives, tlms leaving him outside the mouth of the river in 
gi’eat peril. 

‘‘ My brothej* and the rent of the people,” he says, ** were in 
a vess(*l that remiiined within, and I was left Solitary on tx 
coast so dang^ i-ous, with a strong fever and gi-ievously worn 
down. Hope of eseapo was dead within me. I climbed aloft 
with didieulty, ctilUng anxiously, and not without many tears, 
for help from ytair majesties* captains, from all the four winds 
of heaven. But none, made me answer. Weaiied and still 
moaning, 1 tell asleej>, and heard a pitiful voice, which said, 
*0 fool, and slow to tni.st and serve thy God, the God of all! 
WJiat did He more for Moso.s, or for David his servant? Ever 
sinc<j tkou wast born, thou hast been His especial ckirgc. 
AT'lioti 11 V .-aw (bee, at the age wherewith He was content^ He 
made thy luinie to sound marvellously on the earth. The 
Indies, wliieh an* a part of tlie world, and so rich, lie gave 
tr» thee for thine own, and thou hast dl\dded them unto 
others as seemed good to thyself, for He granted thee power 
to do so. Of the barriers of the great ocean, which were 
bound up with such mighty chains, lie hatli given unto thee 
tlie keys. Thou hast been obeyed in njany laiid.s, and thou 
hast gained an honored name among Christian men. What, 
did He mon^ lor tlie. fMM>pIe of Israel when He led them fbrtJi 
from Egy))t ? — <»r for David, whom, from a shepherd, He 
made king in Judea? Turn thou, then, again unto Him, and 
conf'eas thy sin. Ills mercy is infinite.’ # # « » # 

All this heard I, as oiu^ half dead; but ansAver had I none to 
words so true, save tetu's for iny sins. And whosoever it 
might be iliat tints ?])oke, he ended saying, ‘Eear not, be of 
good (•he<‘r; all tlies^* thy griefs arc AvriUen iu marble, and 
not Avithopt eau.se.’ And 1 arose as soon as 1 might, and at 
the end of nine days the Aveather became calm.” Three 
years afterwards, iu 1506, CoIumhuA died at V^alladolid, a 
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disappciinted, broken-bearKjd old man ; littlt* c*oiiiprf?hending 
what he had done for Tiiaiikincl, and still h'ss th(' frlorr ftn<l 
homage Unit through all future generations awaited Ins name. 


LXXXn. — RECEPTION OF COLUMBUS. 

Roescott. 

[Wtluaw TIickllvo IhiESiviTT wjiM l»orn in MaHsarSinM’tf s. Mriy 4, 17!>rt, bnt has 

resided tu Boston sinro his twtdfih year. Hiji i;randfnthiM‘ was Oolonrt WtUiani PrtH- 
Cf>tt, who coinmondt'd in the redoubt at Banker lllll. IFo is tho author of thn«i hirttorh 
ch] works — The Ilwtory of the Rei^j of t'erdiunnd and Isabclln, The }fit,tory of tljo 
Conquest of Mexicoj and The Ifistory t»f the Conquest of J'eru. fip' ull jiroduo 

tioua of ftrout merit, and have receive*! the htirhueieomnieuiiations at honii and aifnniii. 
Among their most eonsiikuouH excellences may Ijo montioiicd tlu-ii- th orough o ess of 
inrcatigatloik and rjisearch. <Mr. Rrewott haa exauiiiied. with untiriioi tnrtastrv, all 
possible sources of lufonnatiun, whc.thor in print or iu niuuuficript, AVtiH'b <fiii tJirow 
any liglit \i))on the subjects of which he treats. This is the more hon<» :t'>l>' to him, 

In consequence of an accident iu colfege, ho haa b«*en dejJi ivt d. to a coiisii|er»ible degr<^ 
of the UBO of his cye«, and been coustanlly obliged to unahu une «»t the >»i,xht of others iu 
fl>e prowutioii of liis studies. 

ilf is also candid in his judgments alike of historical ]»erw>n»pt“? and of jiartlMilar 
periods. The cbai'acror of hi<i mind forhida his being a pirtiMin uii any side; and ho 
prefers to state cases rather tlian to aigne them. 

Besides the>e suhstantSl merirs of learning and sound jtid/menl, liis works have an 
element of attraction in their style itnd manner which, more tlmn any thing dsoj, has 
ixiutributed tf» their groat popularity. Uo d«f..crll»cR scxoies a»i<l nurraks events with 
the greatest l^vuity and auirnatien; and t)ie hubjects he has ctum-u — dnaling with 
romantic adventure among the moutitHins of Spain, or in thcj splendid scenery of Mex- 
ico and Peru — give ainplo sctipe to this |Hmcr. There is a limpid purity and engaging 
sweetness In his style, which lead the r ndcr along from page to puge um’onsciously, 
and lend to truth all the charm of th'tion. 

Mr. Prescott has also publi.she<l a volunu' i»f Review aTuI Mise,.i]ai)ieR. The following 
extract is from The History of the Kejgn *•!' Ferdimuid and Isjl.iidk-l ^ 

In the .S})ring of wliilo ilio court wm^ still at Barcelona, 
letters were received fnun Cliristoplier (iolninbus, announcing 
liis reluni to Spain, and tin*, .“uccc-isrnl acliitn'cinenl nfliis gr(‘at 
enterprise, by the discovery of land Iteyond the wtjstcni ocean, 
Tlift delight and asttinisinnent raised by thi.s inltdligmice were 
proportioned to the scepticism with whitji his prpjt'ci liad origU 
iialiy been viewed. The sovereign.s wen- now liRpd Avith a 
natural impatience to ascerlttin the. extent and other particu- 
lars of the importfuit difcovcny; and they transtnifted instant 
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instructions to the admiral t-u repair to Barcelona, as soon as he 
should have ina<le the j>reliiainary arrangements for ll»e further 
prosecution of his enterprise- 

The gi eat navigator had succeeded, as is well known, after 
a voyage of natural ditliciilties, but which dilliculties had been 
much augmented by the distrust and mutinous spirit of his 
lowers, in descrying land on the 12th of October, 1492. After 
some months sjient in explcft*ing the delightful regions, now for 
the first time thrown oj)tm to the eyes of a European, he 
embarked in the year 1493 for Spain. One of his vessels lead 
previously foundered, and another had deserted him ; so that 
he was left tilone to retrace his course across the Atlantic. 
• After a most tempestuous voyage, he w as compelled to take 
shelter in the Tagus, sorely against his inclination. He expe- 
rienced, how<,‘\ er, a most honorable retxj])tion from the Portu- 
guese monarch, John II., who did ample justice to the great 
<pialities of Columbus, although he had failed to profit by 
them. * After a brief d(day, the admiral resumed his voyage, 
and crossing the bar ol‘ Saltes, entered the harbor of Palos 
about noon, on the 15th of March, 1493, being exactly seven 
months and eleven days since his dejKirture from that port. 

Great was the commotion in the little community of Palos, 
iis they beheld the wcll-knowni vesstd of the admiral reentering 
their harbor, Tlieir desponding imaginations had long since 
consigned him to a w\^*iory grave ; fur, in addition to the pre- 
ternatural horrors which hung over the voyage, they had expe- 
rienced the most stormy and disastrous wdnter witliiii the 
re<«^)lle(jtion of the old(*st mariners. Most of them had relatives 
or friends on board. They thronged immediately to the vshorc, 
to assure themselves, with their own eyes, of the truth of their 
return. ‘When they beheld their faces once more, and saw 
them accoinjianicd by tin; luinierous evidences which they 
l»rougIit back oftlie success of the expedition, they burst forth 


♦ Some years before, (^.>lunibns ha«l made an unsuccossniJ application to 
the J’ortuguese king for assistance*, in the prosoctition of his plan of discovery. 
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in acdamations of joy and gratulation. They awtuted tLe 
landing of Columbus, when the whole po])ulalioa of the plane 
accompanied liim and his crew to the principfil church, where 
solemn thanksgivings were offered up for their return; wliile 
every bell in the village sent forth a joyous i>eal in honor of 
tjje happy event. 

The hdmiral was too desirous of presenting himself before 
tlic sovereigns to protract liis stfty long at Palos. Ho toolv 
with him on liis journey speeimeus of the mulliliu-ious products, 
of the newly-discovered regions. He was accompanied by 
several of the native islanders, arrayed in tlieir siinph*. btU’baric 
costume, and decorated, as he ]»assed through the principiil 
cities, with collars, bracelets, and oIIk.t ornaments of gold, 
rudely fashiojied ; he exhibited tilso considerable tpicintities of 
the same metal in dust or in crudti masses, numerous vegeUbie 
exotics possessed of aromatic or medicinal, virtiuj, and several 
kinds of quadrupeds unknown in Europe, and birds, wliose 
vaijpty of gaudy plumage gave a brilliant cdVoct to the pag^ut. 
The admiral's progress through the country was every whearc 
impeded by the multitudes thronging fortli to gaze at the ex- 
traordinary spectacle, and tlie more extinoixlinary man, who, in 
tile emphatic language of that lime, whicli has now lost its force 
from familiarity, first revealed the existence of a “New 
World.” As he passed through the busy, populous city of 
Seville, every wdndow, balcony, and housetop which could afford 
a glimpse of him is described to have boon crowded with spec- 
tators. 

It was tlie middle of April before Colurnhus readied Barce- 
lona. The nobility and cavalici^ in attendancit^ on the court, 
together with the authorities of the city, came to the gates to 
receive him, and escorted him to the royal presence. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella wore seated, with their son, Prince John, 
ynder a„superb canopy of slate, awaiting his arrival. On his 
approach they rose from their seats, and extending their hands 
Jo hi®^ salute, caused him lo bo seated before them. Tlnise 
weri^nprecedented marks of condescension, to a iierson of 
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ColumbtisV rank, in the haughty and ceremonious court of 
Castile. It was, indeed, the proudest moment in the life of 
Columbus. He had fully established the truth of his long- 
Oonlested theoiy, in the face of argument, sophistry, sneer, 
scepticism, and contempt. He had achieved this not by chance, 
but ])y calculation, supported through the most adverse circumpr 
stances by consummate conduct. The honors paid him, which 
lincl hitherto been reserved only for j*aiik, or fortune, or militjoy 
success, purchased by the blood and tears of tliousands, were, 
in his case, a homage to intellectual power successfully exerted 
ill bc'half of the noblest mtci*c«t8 of humanity. 

After a brief interval, the sovereigns requested of Columbus 
a recital of liis adventures. His manner was sedate and dig- 
nified, but warmed by the glow of natural eiitlmsiasm. He 
ermnierated the several islands he liad visited, expatiated on 
the temperate cliaraetcr of the climate, and the capacity of the 
^1 for every variety of pix)duction, appealing to the samples 
imported by him as cwidence of their natural pi-oductiveinj^s. 
He dwelt morei at large on the precious nit;bils to he found in 
theses islands, which he infen’od less from thc^^pecuncns actUr 
ally ol)tained than from the uniform testimony of the natives 
to tlieir abundance in the unexploi'cd regions of the interior. 
Lastly, he pointed out the wide scope afforded to Clu*istian 
sseid in the illumination of a race of men wdiose minds, fiar 
from being wedded to any system of idolatry, were prepared, 
by thenr extreme shuplicity, for the reception of pui'e and uncenr- 
rupted doctrine. The last consideration touched Isabella's 
heart most sensibly; and the wliolc audience, kindled with 
various emotions by the speaker’s eloquence, filled up the per- 
spe.crlive wdth fhe gorgeous coloring of their owm fancies, as 
ambition, or avarice, or devotional feeling predominated in 
their bosoms. When Columbus ceased, the king and queen, 
together witli all present, prostrated tliernsolves on their knees 
ill grateful thanksgivings, while the solemn strains of the Te 
Deum were poured forth by the choir of the royal chapel, 9s 
ill commemoration of some glorious victory. 
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IJCXXra— THE EAMENTA'nOH FOR CEUN'.* 

Spakish ItAiLvn. 

[From Ancient Spanish IViUit^is, Histori'-ai oiui Rumaniie, trnnolaicd, ■with 'SJotcin. by 
•T. <3. Lockhart. These trauMathnia frnin the Spatiieii are aticommonly Bpirited and 
fine. Mahy of thorn are paraphniMosk rather than traualatiouft; and tlio orighuda liaTo 
gained new power and beauty from the jnHstical genius of IMr, LookbarU] 

At the gate of old Gi*ana(L‘i, when all its holts are 
At twilight, at the Vega gate* there it* a trampling heard; 
There is a tnuiipling heard, afi ol‘ horses tnia<ling slow, 

And a we<.‘ping voiee of women, and a heavy sound of woe : 
“Wbat tower is fallen, what star is set, what chief comes 
there bewfidling?** 

"A tower is fallen, a star is set ! Alas, alas for Celin ! ” 

Three times they knock, throe times they cry, and wide the 
door they throw ; 

Dejj^ctedly they enter, and monnifully thi^y go ; 

In gloomy lines they inusiering stand, beneath the hollow 
jiorch, i ' 

Each horseman grasping in his liand a blatjk mid flaming 
torch. 

Wet is each eye as they go by, and all around is wailing, — 
For all have heard the misery, — “ Ala’^, alas for Celin ! 

Him yestewlay a Moor did slay, of Ihsncerrage/s blood — 
’Twas at the solemn jousting around the nobles j»tood ; 

The nobles of the land were by, and lHdjt‘s bright and fair 
Looked from their latticed wiiidovrs, tlic hanglity sight to 
share ; 

But now the nobles all lament., the ladies are bcw’ailing — 

For lio was Granada's chirling knight — “Alas, alas for 
Celin ! ” 

Before him ride lus vassals, in order, two by tw'o, 

With ashes on their turbans spread, most pitiful to view ; 


* Projiounfcd Sft'hn. 
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Ileliiiid liim Ju.-s four sisters, e.'U'ii wrapped in sable veil, 

Between ilie tambour’s dismal stroices take up their doleful 
tale ; 

\\'lien stops the’^uliied drum, ye liear tbeir brotherless 
bewailing, 

Aiid tdl the people, far and near, cry, Alas, alas for Celin 1/* 

f>, lovely lies he oa the bier, above ihe purple pall, 

'I'he llower of all Granada’s youth, the loveliest of them all ; 

His dark, dark eyes are closed, his rosy lip is jvale, 

The crust of blootl lies black and dim upon his burnished 
mail, 

And evermore the hoarse tambour breaks in upon their 
wailing; 

Its sound is like no earthly sound — ‘‘Alas, alas for Celin !'* 

The Moorish maid at the lattice stands — the Moor stands at 
his door ; 

One maid is wringing of her Imnds, and one is weeping sore ; 

Down to the dust men bow thcii* heads, and ashes black they 

Stl'CW 

Upon their broidered gai'inents, of crimson, green, and blue ; 

Before each gate the bier stands still ; then bin^sts the loud 
bewailing. 

From door and hittice, high and low, “ Alas, alas for Celin 1 ” 

An old, old woman cometh forth, when she hears the people 
cry; 

Her hair is wliite as silver, like horn her glazed eye ; 

'Twas she that nursed him at licr breast — that nm*sed him 
long ago. 

She knows not whom they all lament ; but soon she well shall 
know ! 

With one deep shriek, she through doth brciik, when her ears 
receive their wailing : 

Let me kiss my Celin ere 1 die — “ Alas, alas for Celin ! ” 

'’■>0 
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LXXXIV.— DEATH OE ALONZO 1)B AGUILAK. 

PRisscorr. 

flV.r a long period the iioutli of 9piiln was occnpled by ilfe^oor*, the dty of Ora 
nada Udiig their cai«ital. They irero hniiily conquered by Ferdlnasd the Catbolio, to 
vTiotu itianada was surrendered on tlie 2Sth day of Nu^flmlM!lr> 1401. liut many of 
the inhabitants of tho mountain regions received with great reluctance the Chii-tiau 
yoUft: and in Doconiber, 1500, an iiisurrection broke out among thitoi. Orders utM-*' 
I'JKui'il 0) the prixicipal chieCt and cities of Andalusia to concentrate their forces ni tho 
city -jf Honda, in tho south of Siiain, and thence to march agaiin*t the Jnsuriiout 51 oim «. 
S\‘>eral distingtiishod nttblemcn and offleors of itpaln oct'ordingly asaouibled with tiioir 
tii'opa at that city. Among them wore Alonzo do Airuilar, the Condo d« UruSo, and 
tlic Coude de Cifueutes. The hJsturiau's marrutivo then proceeds as foliriaa: — j 

It was determined by tlie ehiefs to strike at, once into llio 
Leai-t of the lied SieiTa,* as it was called, from the color of 
its rocks, risiiip; to the east of Honda, and the priiu*i|ial th<',a- 
tre of insurrection. On the 18th of March, 1501, the litile, 
army encamped* before Alonarda, on tlie skirts of a mountain, 
where tlie floors were undei'stood to have assembled in con- 
siderable force, llie)' had not been long in these quarters 
before parties of the enemy were seen Ijovering along the 
slopes of the mountain, from wdiich th<‘ C'hristian camp was 
divided by a narrow river, — the Hio Verde, probaldy, which 
has gained such mournful eClebrily in iS}>ani.sJi song. Agui- 
lar’s f troop.s, who occupied the van, wtn’e so much roused 
by the sight of the enemy, tliat a party, seizing a ban- 

Tifir, rushed aciuss the stream without orfcrs, in pursuit ot* 
them. The odds, however, were so great, that they w'ould 
have been severely handled, not Aguilar, w iiile he bitterly 
condemned their ti^merity, advanced jii-onq)!!}' to tCfdr support 
with the rcmamdiT of his corps. I'he Count of Ui-ena J fol- 
lowed w'ith the central division, leaving the Count of Cifu(?nte.s § 
with the troops of Seville tc; protect tlie camp. 

The Moors fell hack as the Christians advanci'd, and re- 
treating nimbly from jioiiit to iwdiit, Jed them up the rugged 

♦ Sierra, litcriilly, a mip, means a ruiigc of mountains, whoso peaks at ii 
distance rcjsemble tho loolh of a saw. 

t I'ronounced A^ffhc-lar'. J rronouncod TT-ra/te'ya, 

J rronomiced Thec-fvviitcs, 
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Bleep fiir into the recesses of the mountains. At length tliey 
rcactluid an open level, encompassed on all sides by a natural 
I’iunpart of rocks, where they had deposited thdr valuable 
effects, together with tlieir wives and. children. Hie latter, at 
sight of the invaders, uttered dismal cries, and fled into the 
remoter depths of the siejra. 

The Christians were too much attracted by the rich spoil 
bf‘for(‘ them to think of following, and dispersed in every 
dii(H*,tion in quest of plunder, with all the heedlessness and 
insul)ordjnation of raw', inexperienced levies. ' It was in vain 
lliat Alonzo de Aguilar reminded them that their wily enemy 
was still UDConquered ; or tliat he endeavored to force them 
iiit<» the ranks again, and restore order. No one heeded his 
call, or thought of tmy thing beyond the present moment, and 
of ssccuring as much bdoty to himself as he could carry. 

Tbe JMoors, in the mean wWlc, finding themselves no longer 
piu’sued, were aware of the occupation of tlie ChristianB, 
>vhom tliey not improbably had purposely decoyed into the 
s^nare. They I'esoivcd to return to tlie scene of action, and 
surttrise their incautious enemy. Steiilthily advancing, thei'c- 
ibre, under the shadows of night, now falling tliick around, 
they ])oured through tlie rocky defiles of the enclosure upon 
the astDnislied Spaniards. An unlucky explosion, at. tliis 
crisis, of a cask of powder, into which a spark had accidentally 
liilleii, threw a broad glare over the scene, and revealed for a 
moment the situation of the hostile parties — tlie Spaniai’ds 
ill the utmost disorder, many . of them wdtliout arms, and 
staggering under the w'cight of^their fatal booty ; while ihcir 
enemies were seen gliding, like so many demons of darkness, 
tlijough every crevice and avenue of the enclosure, in the at't 
of springing on their devoted victims. This appalling spec- 
lacle, vanishing almost as soon as seen, and" followed by the 
hidiious yells and war cries of the assailants, struck a jiaiiic 
iiuo llie lie.arts of the soldiers, who tied, scarcely offering any 
resistance. The darkness of (he night was as favorable to 
the Moors, familiar witli all the intricacies of th('. ground, as 
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it was fatal to the Christians, who, bcwildei'ed in llie mazes 
of the sicrp, and losing their footing at every step, fell nnder 
the swords of their pursuers, or went down- the dark gulfs 
and precipices which yawned all around. 

Amidst this dreadful confusion, the Count of Urena suc- 
ceeded in gaining a lower level of the sierra, where he halted 
and endeavored to rally his panic-struck followers. Ilia noble 
eoiiii*ade, Alonzo de Aguillar, stiU maintained his position on 
the heights above, refusing all entreaties of bis foho^vers to 
attempt a retreat. ** When,” said he proudly, “ was the ban- 
ner of Aguilar ev<T known to fly from. the field ? ” Ills eldest 
son, the heir of his house and honors, Don Pedro de Cor^dova, 
a^youth of' great promise, fought at his side. He had re- 
ceived a severe w ound on the head from a stone, and a javelin 
had pierced (juile through his leg. With one knee resting 
on the ground, however, he still made a brave defence witii 
his sword. The sight was too much for his father, and he 
implored him to suffer himself to be removed from the fiehi. 
“ Let not the hopes of our house be crnsljed at a single blow,” 
said he; ‘^go, my son, live as becomes a Christian knight — 
live, and clierish your desolate mother.” All his endeavors 
were fruitless, however, and the gallant boy refused to leave 
his father’s side, till he ^was forcibly borne away by the at- 
tendants, who fortunately succeeded in bringing him in safety 
to the station occupied by the Count of Urena. 

Meantime, the brave little band of cavaliers, who remainecl 
true to Aguilar, had fallen o^e after another ; and tli(3 dii<‘f, 
left almost alone, retreated to a huge, rock Avliich jose in tlie 
middle of tlie plain, and placing his hack against it, still made 
fight, thougli weakened by loss of blood, like a lion at bay, 
against his enemies. In this situatiejp he was pressed so hard 
by a Moor of uncommon size and slrcrngtli, tliat he, w^as com- 
pelled to turn and dose with him in single combat. I'lic 
strife was long and desperate, till Don Alonzo, whose etjrsdet 
had become unlaced in the previous slniggle, having r<*(*eive<l 
-a severe wound in the breast, followed by another on the 
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iiead, grappled closely with his adversary, and they came 
i*oHing on the ground together. The Moor reoaiuned upper- 
most ; hut the spirit of the Spanish cavalier had not sunk with 
his strength, and he proudly exclaimed, as if to intimidate his 
enemy, “ I am Don Alonzo de Aguilar ; ” to which the other 
r<'joined, “And I am the Feri de Ben Estepar,” a well- 
known name of terror to the Christians. The sound of his 
iletested name roused all the vengeance of the dying heix) ; 
nrui, gi*asping his foe in mortal agony, he rallied his strength 
tor a final blow ; hut it was too late — his hand tailed, 
jAiid he w'jis soon despatclied by tlie dagger of his more vigor- 
ous rival. 

Thus tell Alonzo Hernandez de Cordova, or Alonzo tie 
Aguilar, as be is commonly called, from the Itmd where his 
family estates lay. “ He was of the greatest authority among 
the grandees of his time,” says Father Abarca, “for liis 
lineage, personal character, large domains, and the high posts 
which he filled, both in peace and war. More than foi*ty 
years of his life he served agtiinst the inlidel ; under the ban- 
ner of his liouse in boyhood, and as leader of that same 
banner in later life, or as viceroy of Andalusia and com- 
mander of the roy/il armies. He was the fifth lord of 
his w'arlike and pious house who had fallen fighting for 
their country and religion against tlie ai'cursed sect of JNIa- 
homek And there is good reason to believe,” continues 
the same ortliodox aulliorit 3 % “ that his soul has received the 
glorious reward of the Christian soldier ; since he was armed 
on that very inoniing with the blessed sacraments of confos- 
sion and commimion.” 

2G* 
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LXXXV.- GENTLE im'ER., 

91‘ArnBB BAUAlt. 

(The Bad doath of Alouzo d« Aguilar atid bifi bravo wtapaniooti, a« r(‘1at4!Hl in tbe 
foregoing lesson, fell iiu>umfbliy upon the uationiU heart of bpain. AJkd was in 
froab remembrance by the many oxpresaiona of sympathy and adminition vkhi. h it 
called forth from the popular literature of the eountry. The follow ing poem is a 
translation ny the Her. Thomas Verry, Bishop of Promoro, lu livlatel, (bom 17^ 
died 1811,) of one of the ballads in which the fate of the hero is cotnmemoratecL The 
trauslatlon is Cmnd in the Ib'liqueK (»f Ancient KngliMh i*oetry, a woik edited by 
Bishop Berry with great tarU« and jmlgmont, and originally published in KC&. It has 
aiuce been frequently reprinted, and has oxortad a moat foTomble ir\Auence upon 
Bnglish poctit'al literature of a date suhaequent to its ]iuUicati(m.] 

Gentle river,* gentle river, 

Lo, tliy iitreamB are stained with gore ; 

Man) a brave and noble captain 
Floats along tliy willowed shore. 

All beside thy limpid waters, 

All beside thy sands so bright, 

Mof)rish cliiefs and Chiisiian warrioi'S 
Joined in fierce and morffd fight. 

Lords, and dukes, and nobb* princes 
On thy fatal bmiks wore slain ; 

Fatal banks, that gave to slaugliter 
All the pride and flower of Spain. 


There the hero, bra\e Alonzo, 

Full of wounds and glory, died; 
There the fearless ITrdiub^s 
Fell a victim by bis side. 


* The original is Rh Virde, that is, Iti\er Verde. Rut verde in Spanish 
also means green; and the translator, not hoing juvarc that it was a proper 
name, substituted gentle ; — ixt% epithet not nell suited lo a mountain 

■tre^. 
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Lo, where yonder Don Saavedra* 

Through their squadrons slow retireum^ 

Proud Seville, his native city, 

Proud Seville liis worth admires. 

Close behind, a renegade 
Loudly shouts, with taunting cry, 

" Yield thee, yield thee, Don Saavedra ! 

Dost thou fi-om the battle fly ? 

" Well I know thee, haughty Christian ; 

Long I lived beneath thy roof ; 

Oii I’ve in the lists of glory 
Seen thee w in the prize of proof. 

“Well I know thy aged parents, 

Well thy blooming bride I know ; 

' Seven ycrirs I was tliy captive, 

Seven years of pain and woe. 

“ May our })ropliet grant my wishes, 

Haughty chief, thou shalt be mine ; 

Thou shalt drink that cup of sorrow 
Which I drank w'hen I was thine.” 

’ Like a lion turns the w’arrior, 

Back lie sends an angry glare ; 

Whizzing came the Moorish javelin, 

Vainly whizzing, through the air. 

Back the hero, fall of fury, 

Sent a <h'ep and mortal wound ; 

Instant sank the renegado, 

INInte and lifeless, on the groiuid. 

♦ Don Saavedra is an imajjfinary personage, no nobleman of that ni3.me 
having really been engaged in the bat flu. 
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With a thousand Moors suri'Otinded, 
Bravo Saavedra stands at bay ; 

Wearied out, but never daunted, 

Gold at length the warrior lay. 

Near him fighting, great Alonzo 
Stout rt'sists the paynira bands, 

From liis slaughtered steed dismounted, 
Firm intrenched beiiind him stands. 

F urious prt.'ss the hostile squadron, 
Furious he repels their rage ; 

Loss of blood at length enfeebles^ 

Who can war with thousands wage ? 

Where yon rock the plain o’ershadows, 
Close beneath its foot retired, 

Fainting sank the bleeding hero. 

And without a groan expired. 


LXXXVI.— BALLAB* 

Mrs. IlRaiAaK. 

** Thou hast not been with a festal throng, 

At the pouring of the wine ; 

Men bear not from the hall ot* song 
A mien so dark a.s thine. 

There’s blood upon iliy sliield, 

There’s dust upon thy plume ; 

Thou luist brought from some dksast I’ous field 
Tiiat brow of wthLIi and gloom ! ” 

ballad is In tho fnrni of a dialcjinf betwern n young maiden and 
i knight who has return td fioiu a fir id of battlo in which her lover has 
bejsn slain. 
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« And is tj|jer« Mood upon my shield ? 

IMaiikn, it woU may be ; - 

We have sent the streams from our battle field 
All (laz:kened to the sea ; 

We have given the founts a stain, 

’JVIidst their woods of ancient pine ; 

And the ground is wet — but not with rain. 
Deep-dyed ^ — but not with wine. 

“ The ground is wet — but not with rain ; 

We have been in war array, 

And the noblest blood of Ghiistian Spain 
Hath bathed her soil to-day. 

I have seen the strong man die, 

And the stripling meet his fate, 

Where the mountain winds go sounding oy, 

In the Roucesvalles* Strait 

In the gloomy Roiiccsvalles strait 
There are helms^and lances cleft; 

And they that moved at morn, elate, 

On a bed of heath are left. 

There’s many a fair young face 
Wliich the war steed lias gone o’er ; 

At many a hoard there is kept a place 
For those that come no more.” 

“Alas, Ibr lov(‘., tor woman’s breast^ 

If woo liko this must be ! 

Hast Ihou seen a. youth with an eagle crest . 

And a white plume wraving free, 

• Koncesvallos (pronounced JimwevaVyes) in a pass in tho Pyrenees, 
between Franco and Spain. In the year 778, the rear guard of Charle- 
magne's army was dofeatod here by the Saracens, in conjunction with the 
mountaineers of Gascony and Navarre. 
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Witli Ills proud, quick-Haslimg eje, 

AMliis mien ^ kniglit!^ state ? 

Doth he come &om where the swords fashed big^ 
In the RoncesTalles Strait ? 

" In the gloomy Roncesvalles Strait 
I saw and mai*ked him well ;* 

For nobly on liis steed he sate 
When the pride of manhood fell. 

— — But it is not youtli which turns 
From the field of spears again ; 

For tho boy’s high heart^ txx> wildly bums 
Till it rests amidst the slain.” 

^ Thou canst not say that fte lies low, 

The lovely and the brave ; 

O, none could look on his joyous brow 
And think upon the grave. ^ 

Dark, dark, perchance the day 
Hath been with valoris fate ; 

But he is on his hoinewanl way 

From the Roncesvalles Strait ! ” 

< 

“ There is dust upon his joyous brow, ‘ 

And o’er his graceful head ; 

And the war horse will not wake him now, 

Though it bruise his grt'onsward bed- 

— « I have seen the stripling die, 

And the strong man meet his fate, 

"Where the mountain winds go sounding by, 

In the Roncesvalles Strait.” 
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l.XXXVn.~ANECaDOTE OF TOE CBDEVAUBB BAYABD. 

[Tfalii'indilent in the life of the Chorailcr Bayard — the pride of french chiTelry, 
iind the ktiii;ht without fear and withont Beproach— Is taken from Sketches of Veno* 
I4au Hietorj,. forming part of Murray's Family Library; but the original is found In 
tlif ineinoirs of the dieTaller by hie secroeary. In 1512, Brescia, a tlourisbing town in 
tb“ ttortli of Italy, and at that time bel(mi?ittg to the Venetian territory, was taken, 
ul'ier It blotniy reeistao(‘o, by tlio French under Gastotu de Foix. Bayard, in leading on 
tii«‘ triaips to the assault, roocived a Yery sercre wound in the Hugh, by a pike. After 
thr i-upture of the city, the narrative thus pniCeods : — 

liATAKD meantime was placed upon a door torn from its 
liinges, and carried to the best l(S>king house at hand. Its 
owner was a rich gentleman^^wlio liad Ksoiight asylum in a 
neighboring monastery; and his lady and two daughters, 
young maidens of extraordinary beauty, had concealed the: 
selvcsS beneath some straw in a granary, ** under the proK 
lion of our Lord.” The mother, when she heard the knocking 
at the wicket, opened it, “as awaiting the mercy of God with 
constancy ; ” and Bayard, notwithStan(b'ng his own great pain, 
observing her piteous agony, incontinently placed sentinels at 
ilie gate, and ordered them to prohibit all entrance; wtII 
knowing that his name was a watchword of defence. He 
tlicn assured thfj noble dame of protection, inquii*ed into her 
condition, and despatching some arcliei’s for her husband’s 
relief, received him courteously, and entreated him to believe 
he lodged ndne other than a friend. His wound confined liiin 
for five weeks, jnor was it closed when he remounted his horse 
and rejoined his comrades. 

Before his departure, the lady of the house — still consider- 
ing herself and family as jirisoners, and her mansion and w^hole 
prujKTty as the lawful property of her guest, yet perceiving 
his gentleness of demeanor — thought to iirevail on him to 
compound for a moderate ransom ; and liiiving plaecd two 
thousand five hundred ducats in a basket, she b(‘souglit his 
aeceptanee of it on her knees. Bayard raised her at tlie 
moment, asked her the sum, and .seated Iier beside liirnself# ' 
He then assured her that had she pn*j^*nted liim with three 
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hundred thousand crowns, they would not gmt% bob 
much as the good cheer which he had ttisted under rooff 
and he requested permission to bid adieu to henrdstQghter& 
“ The damsels,” says tlie chionicler, woi'c iair, virtuous, and 
well trained, and Lad aflbrded much pastime to chevalieV 
during his illness, by their elioicc singing, playing on the Lite 
and s[)inet, and their much cunning needlework.” 

When they entered the chamber, they thanked him with 
deep gratitude, as the guardian of their lionor; and the 
good knight, almost weeding at tljcir gentleness and hu- 
mility, answered, ** Fair maidens, you am doing that which 
it is rather my part to do — to thank you for tlio good com- 
pany which you have aflor<led me, and for which I am 
.^eatly bound and obliged to you. You know that we 
knight adventurers are ill provided with gO(>dly toys tor ladies* 
eyes, and for my part, I am sorely grieved not to be Ijcticr 
famished, in order that I might otfer you some love token, as 
is your due. But your la^y mother here ]iu< giviui me two 
thousand five hundred ducats, which lie on that tiihlc, and I 
preset each of you witli one thousand as an aiti in your mar- 
riage portions for my recompense 1 ask no more ihan that 
you will be pleased to j)ray God lor my 'i'lteii turn- 

ing to the lady of the house, he continued, “ l'ht‘sc remaining 
five hundred ducats I take., madam, to my own use ; and 1 
request you to distribute them among the j)oor nuns who 
have been pillaged, and whose necessities no one can better 
know than yourself; and herewith I take my leave.** ** 

After having dined, as he quilled his cljamher to take horse, 
the two fair damsels met him, each bearing a little otlci ing 
which she had "worked during his confinement. One consisted 
of two rich bracelets, woven with marvellous delicacy from 
her own beauteous ludr and fine goM and silver tlircads; 
the other was a crimson satin fuir.se, cuibroidered with 
much subtilty. Greatly did the Imive knight thank them 
for this last courtesy, saying that such pi-cscnts fnnn so 
lovely hands were wdrth tcji tliousund cJ*owns ; tlicii giil- 
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the bracelets on his mo. and the purse on 
sleeve^ he vowed to wear them both for the honor of their 
■^r>doi!kO^ while his life endured; and so he mounted and 
'i^e on; 


LXXXYTEL— WOLSEY AND CllOmVELL. 

£|1&SSF2UIE> 

[WiLUAM attAKSrwABE WAS boru at Stnttford-on-ATon, In England, April 21, 1S61, 
and diR'l AprU 25, tOlG. Ver>- Uttlo ia known of tlio evontn of his life, and of hia 
]K'i-s'<rial clinnit'ior &nd hiibitft. llo married young, went to London immediately after 
hi» Tuurriago. becamo an actor, n dramatic author, and a shareholder in one of the 
Loiiiiou tlwatrea; ac<tulrcd cxmsiderablo i)roi«:rty, and retired to his native place a 
few 5'(>'n>. W fom his death, and there Jivc4 in »'a.-e and honor, lie was tho aulbur of 
tlui-T;v-tho plij's, (rejecting tboBt* of doubtful authenticity,) written between lo'tlO and 
I'Ohldirs poems and s^ninots. 

prouoiincod by Mr. UiillAm, a most oouscienlioTis critto and careful 
writer, to )>*> tlif "viarest tiamc lu t»*tl literatuiv. Jr would, of course, bo Impoasibk, in 
the ci'.impass of n notice ibis, to do any thing like justice to tho auivcrsallty of his 
powt rt., hi> bonudlcs'^ lorlilily (d‘ invention, bis dramatic judgment, his wit, humor, and 
luitiio'i. ht> olx-cvatviii, and his ]>rur<.iund hnow'ledge of tho human heart. Nor 
is it < i\sy to piiint out lo Him young reader, within a reasonaiilo compass, the best 
Kour.’t'!-. i<r ini'trmalioij Jind criticism ; for the editions of Shakspeaxe aro numl>erless, 
nn<l tti > l .jitks tli.- t have been written about him would alone make a conbiderablo 
lilirary. Tin* tbl'Mwing wP!‘k>>‘, liowcvcr, may l*a read and consulted with profit: 
lnvik(r,s and his Times, llazUtt’s Locturtss, Mrs. .liimejson's Cimraideristicii 

of Ai'tTiicn. l>f. .lehiisiinV pivliu-. Loi'taxx'S on Lranmtift Litoraluro, Cole- 

ridge’s Lei. tUM-4 on .'^hak-ipean', the notes and introtluetorj' ni'tieus in Knight’s plcfu- 
ri il editii»n, tos;etliw with tlie biography jirelixed, and, especially, tho criticism upon 
M»uksjR-ar<' eoul.iine.l in UiUlam’s Inirotliicliou to the LitAuature of Europe in tho 
fifteen! 1j. sixleci'.th, and f'eventcenth Centurion. 

^h.'UwjieaivV life and writings teach two lessons; which, as they are not very 
ob\i<.-us f'l tlio api.Tchcusion of fhe young, and <uj they have a somewh;tt practical iHJfuv 
ing iijRui life, may l -‘ bi::'eset dow n. Tie is an'iostanco directly opposed to thcEyronic 
nuliirti Unit great renius and great nnhHppiuws invariablygo together. Arohavo every 
n rn-iin lo i'l'licvo tout his lemper.im«'ut wxts cheerful and joyous, and that is cortsUnly 
t!io Kjiiiit, of his writings. Jio i.*! often tragic, but never morbid. Jn tho ne.\t idace, 
Shaktijieare is n pi'ivof that tho highest iK)e.ti«*al genius is not inconsistent with pmeti- 
«ail and Miervysful Inisinef-.s Imbil*-, There ran 1 k) no douht that ho washunwlf on 
exi'>‘Ucnt ni;\n .>f bu^lne^s. for h«* u*Tnmul:ite«l an ampl.> fnrtuno W'ithlii n few yee.rs, 
and by o^i]iu{i.»U8 in whieii ])«i!cfuality, economy, and method are iiarticularly im- 
jHirtir.t. 

Tint filhuving Beene i.s taken from the hi.ctorieal play of King ITenry A'lII. Cardinal 
Wolsey had been priino minister ot England, ihe posecssor of enormous wctdth and 
unhoumh'd jiower, but. in ]o.siiig tlm liivnr of tbe kiug, luut lofst all. Cromwell wa.s a 
friond and member of liis liou.-'ebi-1 1, wlio reJuaiued fuilhftil to Jiis bem faetor in his 
fallen foitxines.J 
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Woh Fabewlll, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of luan : To-day he put'^ forth 
The tender leaves of liop<‘s ; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his hluOiing lioiiois lluck u]ik>ii him; 

The third clay come-, a finest, a killing lro^t, 

And — when he tliiiiks, gocnl ca-y man, fall surely 
Ilis gi’catncsh is ii-riponing — iiijis his i\>ot; 

And then he falls, as I do. 1 h.uc \ entun*d,^ 

Like little wanton boy& tlial swim on bladdei*s, 

This many summers, jn a sea of gl<*ry ; 

But fjvr bt*youd iny d(‘pth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke umler m<s and now lias left me, 

Weary and old with iser\ j<*e, to tlie mercy 
Of a rude stream, that mu'^t fort^\ f‘r liidc me. 

Vain pomp and glory ot‘ this Avorld, 1 Inite ye ! 

I feel toy heart new opemed. O, how wr<*tehed 
1& that poor man that liang'j on princes’ tavors ! 

There is betwivt tied smile we would asjdre to, 

That sweet aspect of priiic< s, and their ruin,* 

More pangs 4md fears lliauavam or women lia\e ; 

And when he fall-i, he falK like Luciler, 

Never to hope ajrain. — 

/'7//^rr Ckomw amnzvtify* 

Why, bow now, Cromwell? 

Cronu I hav<» no pow« r to sjm /ik, sir. 

WoL What, ama/.ed 

At my misfortunes? Can thy spirit wondcT 
A great man should cheline? Na}, an ^ou we(‘p, 

I am fallen indectl. 

Crom, Tlow does }onr grace? 

WoL Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwi 1), 

I know myself now; and I f< el ill jin me 
A peace above all oarlhly djgmiies — 


* Ihat lo, tUc tutu vIulU pi no inili.t 
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A still a;^ con^ience. Tlie king kas cured me, — 

X liuwibly tWnk his grace, — from these shoulders, 

;^hese ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy — too much honor. 

0, *tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden, 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom* 1 ara glad your grace has made that right use of St. 
Wok I hope 1 have. I am able now, methinks, 

(Out of a fortitude of soul I fecL) 

To endure more miseries, and greater far, 

I'lian my werdi-hearted enemies dare offer. 

What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heaviest, and the w’orst, 

Is your displeasure witli the king. 
li oL God bless him ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More i% chosen 
Ijord ehuucelJor, in youj» place. 

Wol. That’s somewhat sudden ; 
liut he s a learn(id man. May he continue 
Long in his highness’ favor, and do justice 
For truth’s sake, and his conscience; that his bones, 

■ WJien he has run his ox)urse, and sleeps in blessings, 

IMay Ii:i\ 0 a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on ’em ! 

What more ? 

Orom. That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 

Installed lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

JFol, That’s news, indeed. 

Crom. Last, that the Lady Aiine,^ 

Whom tlie king hatli iu secrecy long married, 

’I’liis day was viewed in open, as his queen, 

Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about hor eoroniiti(in. 

WoL There was the w^eigbt tliat pulled me doTiui ! O Crom- 
well, 

Tlie king lias gone beyond me ; all my glories, 

* Ainie Bolcyn, the second wife of King Henry VIII. .. 
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^ that one wozooR? I have lost forever. ’ 

Bun shall ever usher forth mine honors^ 

Or gild again the noble troops tliat vralted' 

Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwdl ; 
I am a poor, fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king j 
That sun, I pra3>', may never set ! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art ; he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory ol’ me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Keglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safely. 

Crom* O my lord. 

Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So go9d, so noble, and so true a master ? 

Bear witness, all that have not hearts’ of iron, 

With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 

The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
Forever, and forever, shall be yours. 

Whl, Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In aH my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 

Out of thy honest truti), to play the woman. 

Ijet’s dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee ; 
0ay, WTolsey — that once ttod the ways o{‘ glory, 

^ , Ahd «mnded all the depths and shoals of honor -r* 
Found thee a way, out of his wreclt, to rise in ; 

A sure and sale one, though thy master missed it. 

- jw2U?k but my fall, and that that loiined me. ' 

Oiwm^dl, I charge thee, fling away ambition ! 

fell the angels : how can man, then, 
imt3ige of his Maker, hope to win by’t ? 

Xove tbyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate Ihee 
. pbi^ption wins not more than honcsiy ; 
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Still in thy riglit liand carry gentle peace, 

To silence enTioos tongues. Be just^ and fear not. 

Let fill the ends thou aiin’st at he thy country’s, 

Thy (jrod\nnd tiaith’s ; then, if thou fall’st, 0 Cromwell, 
Tlion fallst a blessed martyr ! Serve the king ; 

And Prithee, lead me in : 

Theire lake an inventoiy of all I have, 

penny ; ’tis the king’s ; my robe, 

Ana%y integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dai*e noiv call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
1 served my Idng, he would not in mine age 
-Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom, Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Far<iweil 
The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 


LXXXIX.— EXECUTION OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOm 

Lj»oaiip. 

fJoHN Xi\oAnJ> vap born In Wmchi?Rt-or, Kn^land, Pclirunry 6, 1771. and died July 
i::, 1S51. IJc W(U} a clergy num of Uie Roman CatboUe folth. Tbo chief litorAry labor 
of bis iifw was hia History of Knglantl^ from ttie carlksit dovrn to the revotuUon. 

of 16S3 } tlto Uteat edition of which i.s In ten Tolumes, octam This worh Itaa taicen a 
high «id petmanent rank in Uie hlatorlcail literature of hia country. Tlie «*yl« is sim- 
ple, cornet, and manly, ■wHbont being inmarkablft for beauty or eloquence. The chief 
value of the work consiafa In itstliorougfa and patient rcRearch into the original SOurcoa 
of Rngllsh history. How far it i.s iitti««riiah when treating upon controverted points, 
is a question whuli uepbur I'aUtolica nor rroteetauts are exactly iu a poeltloB to 
iu).sw<M*. Hr. Liugnnl was a'S!n<-oro and conacienUemB OathoUn, but his temperament 
wsiH calm ami judk-iii.! ; and ii la* botrsiya Miy Mu.h in favor of his own foith, it per- 
inips. no more than tliat unc<):i-auou;; bias which always atteuds genuine oouri^n. 
l.'is History, at nil cYonts. shunld l>c carefully rood by every one who is npt oohieut 
Yvilb the clioup of do'-idins: l-cf.n-e he hearj.. 

Dr. bingiird also wrote The His-tory and Anti juities of the Anglo^SsaEOn Churdh, and 

Koii'o nnumolK of rr-lijjrious loachiug. 

l^Iary of Hcotl.ui 1. allcr the lotnl defeat of her party at th« battle of lja'ng(iid<s in IfidS, 
fled to England, and threw bs-rsclf upon the protection of Klizahcth, queen ol’KnglBtud, 
by wlioni, however, sin* wa^ kej»t a prDoncr for ninctoon yenri*. S^lie was then fried by 
a corauii.'^tfioa. for cngHging in n conspiracy n;raini--t tlic ]if«! of HliukbeCh, and eqft. 
dunincd to death- i^ho was lu'headed, J’clTunry P, l.)S7. at Fotherlngay Cf^le, la 

NvirtliamplonsUlrc; and the f< i« a d'-*.cvip.^i.>ji « i bc;* t’X''''nti''n.] 
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^ ‘Adi . 

Jsr t^ jniddt of tlie great of tho castle Lad been raised 
41 black serge, and Burroniided with a low 

'^iaiiing. About seven, the doors wei*e thrown open ; the gen- 
tlemen of the county entered with their attendants? and 
Fanlet’s * guard augmented the number to between one hun- 
dred and fifty and two hundred spectators. Before eight, a 
message was sent to the queen, who replied tliat she would be 
ready in half an hour. At that time, Andrews, tJjc #n^ 
entered the oiatory, and Mary arose, t^ing the crucifix from 
the altar in her right, and carrjdng her piuyer book in her left 
hand. Her servants were forbidden to follow ; they insisted ; 
but the queen bade them to be content, and turning, gave them 
her blessing. Tliey received it on their knees, some kiss- 
ing her hands, others lier numtlc. The door closed? and 
the burst of lamentation from tliose within resounded through 
the hall* 

Mary was now joined by the earl , and her keepers, and 
descending the staircase, found at the foot Melville, the stew^ 
aid of her household, who, for several weeks, had been excluded 
from her presence* This old and I'aitliful servant threw him- 
self on his knees, and wringing his hands exclaimed, “Ah, 
madam, unhappy me ! -was ever a man on caitb the bearer of 
such sorrow as I shall be, when I report that my good and 
gracious queen and mistress was beheaded, England ! ” 
Here his grief impeded liis utterance ; and Jlary replied, 
“ Good Melville, cease to lament ; thoii hast cause to 

joy than mourn ; for thou shalt see the end of Maiy Stiuirt s 
troubles. Enow that this world is but vanity, subject to more 
sorrow than an ocean of tears can bewail. But I pray th<;(\ 
report ihki I die a tnie woman to my religion, to Scotland, ojkI 
v to France. May God forgive them tlmt liave long thirsted for 
my blood, as thej^rt doth for the brooks of water. 0 God, 
Jthtfk art the jmthor of truth, and truth itself. Titou knowest 
. the inward chambers of my thoughts, and that I always wished 

Sir Aii^as Panlct vrus lliv person wh(» had the custody of ]Mar)'’8 person. 
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the union of England and Sccftland. Commend me to my son, 
and tell liim tliat I hiive done nothing prejudieial to the digniqr 
or independence of hi.^ crown, or favorable to the pretended 
superiority of our enemies.” Then bursting into tears, she 
said, “ Good Mfelville, farewell;” and kissing lum, “ once again, 
good Melville, farewell, and pray for ihy mistress and thy 
queen.” It was remjirked as something extmordinary, that 
l^is was tlie first time in her life that she had ever been known 
to addi'ess a person with the |)Tonoun “ thou.” 

Drying up her tears, she turned from Melville and made 
Iier lost request, that lier servants might be present at her 
death. But the Earl of Kent objecied that they would he 
trottblesomc by their' grief and lamentations, might practise 
some superstitious tiumpery, imrhaps might dip their haiidker- 
chi<ds in her gntce/s blood. “My lords,” said Mary, “I wdll 
give my w'ord for them. They shall deserve bo blame. Cer- 
tainly your mistress, being a maiden queen, will vouchsafe, in 
regard of w’oihmihood, that I have some of my own women 
.yboiit me at my death.” ' lleceiving no answ'er, she continued, 
“ Yt)n might, I think, grant me a far greater courtesy were I a 
woman of lessor efdling than the Queen of Soots.” Still they 
w<*re silent; when she asked with vehemence, “Am 1 not the 
cousin to your queen, a descendant of the blood ro>'a] of Henry 
VIL, and the anointed Queen of Scotland?” At these words 
the fanaticisni of tin; Earl of Kent began to yi<?ld ; and it Was 
resolved to admit four of her men and two of her women s(*j*- 
vanls. She selected Ik.t steward, physician, a|X)thccary, and 
surgeon, witli her raftids Kennedy and Curie. 

Ttie ])rocossioii now set forward. It was headed by the 
shcriif and his officers ; next followed Paulet and Dnny, and 
tiui Earls of Slircw^sbury and Kent; and lastly <jame the Scot- 
tish (iiieen, with Melville bearing her train. She wore tlie 
ridicst of her dresses — that which W'as approprkile to the rank 
of a f|uocii dowager. Her step w’as firm, and her countenance 
cliccrliil. SIkj bore, w'ilhoiit shrinking the gaze of the speth 
tjitors, and the sight of the soiiirold, the block, and tlie 
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tioaer, and ad\'anced into the hall with that gnw;e and majesty 
wlu6h she had so often displayed in her happier days, and in 
the pail^e of her fathers. To aid her as she mounted the 
ficaiffold, Paulet offered his ann. “I thank you, sir,” said 
Mary; “it is the last trouble 1 shall give 3 ’ 0 i% and the most 
acceptable service you have ever rcnidercd me.” 

The queen seated licrsclf on a stool which wjis prepared for 
her. On her right stood the two carls ; on the left the sheriff 
and Beal, the clerk of the council; in front, the executioner 
fwm the Tower, in a suit of black velvet, with his assistant, 
also clad in black. The warrant was road, and Maiy, in an 
audible, voice, addressed the asj^embly, Slie w'ould have them 
recollect ab^o, that she was a so^'(*rcign ]>rjucess, not subject to 
the parliament of England, but brought there to sutlbr by 
injustice and violence. Bhe, however, thauk<^d licr God that 
he had given Iv^^r this op}>oriunity of publicly professing her 
religion, and of declaring, as she had often before declared, 
that she had never imagined, nor compassed, nor consented to, 
the death of the English queen, nor ever sought the least barm 
to her person. After her death, many things, which ■were then 
buried in darkness, -svould amic lo light. But she ]);udoucd 
from her hetirt all her enemies, nor should lier longue titter 
that wliicli might tui-n to their prejudice. Here she was inter- 
rupted by Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, who, liaving 
caught her eye, began to preach, and under the cover, peihai>s 
through motives, of zeal, contrived to insult the feelings of the 
unfoitunate sufferer. Mary repeatedly desired him not ti) 
trouble himself and her. He persisted ; slie tunuid fjsid'*. Ihr 
made the circuit of the scaffold, and again addrcs.-'^'d lici* in 
fi^nt. An end was put to tliis extraordinary scene ]»y the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, who ordered him lo pray. His ])rayf'r wiM 
the echo of his sermon ; but Mary Ijcard liltn not. vSIk; avji- 
employed* at the time in her devotions, reju-ating with a loud 
voice, and in the Latin language, ])assago.s from llic book of 
Psalms; and after the dean was reduced lo bilcncc, a jirnycr in 
French, in which she b<’ggc<I r.f God to i)nrdon her sins, 
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dodared tli&t s&e forgave her enemies, and protested that s£e 
was innocent of ever consenting in wish or deed to the death 
qf her English sister. She then prayed in English for Christ’s 
i^icted church, for her son James, and for queen Elizabeth, 
and in conclusion, holding up the crucifix, exclaimed, “As thy 
arms, 0 God, were stretched out upon the cross, so receive me 
into Uie Arms of thy mercy, and forgive my sins.” 

, When her maids, bathed in tears, began to disi’obe their 
mislre^ the executioners, fearing the loss of their usual per- 
quisites, hastily interfered. The queen remonstrated, but 
iiistantly submitted to their rudeness, observing to the earls 
with a smile, that she was not accustomed to employ such 
grooms, or to undress in the presence of so numerous a com- 

p^y. 

Her servants, at the sight of their soverergn in this lamenta- 
ble state, could not suppress their feelings ; but Maiy, i)UttiDg 
her finger to , her lips, commanded silence, gave them her 
blessing, and solicited their prayers. She then seated herself 
^ain. Kennedy, tailing from her a handkerchief edged with 
gold, pinned it over her eyes ; the executioners, holding her 
by th(; arms, led her to the block ; and the queen, kneeling 
down, said repeatedly wth a firm voice, “ Into tliy hands, 0 
Lord, I commend my spirit.” Hut the sobs and groans of the 
spectators disconcerted the headsman. He trembled, missed 
his aim, and indicted a deep wound in the tower part of the 
skull. The queen remained motionless; and at the tlurd 
stroke her head was severed irom licr body. When the 
executioner held it up, the muscles of the’ face wore so-strongly 
convulsed, that the features could not be recognized. . lie cried 
as usual, “ God save queen Elizabeth.” 

“ So perish all her enemies!” subjoined the dean of Peter- 
borough. 

“So perish all the enemies of the gospel 1” exclaimed, in a 
still louder tone, the fanatical Earl of Kent. 

Not a voice was heard to cry amen. Party feeling was 
tibsorhcd in admiration and pity. 
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XC.— TBOE PEED PIPER OF HAMEEJl^. 


[Hobsht Bitowxma, a liviog poet of England, is the author of Paraeelfas, a mam> 
live poenii of seTcral dranins, and of much ni scellaneous poetry, narrative, lyxica], 
ivnd sitcculative. Ho is a man of iioculiar and original genius. His poetry is inuf-h 
valued hy the few, hut is not likely to he cvor p ipulor vvith the many. Be combiu<\ii 
vigorous imaginative power with a mre faculty of acute mental analysis. Poetry nud 
))lulr>sophy seem struggling in his mind for the master}’ ; nud mn^h of W'liat he boa 
■written has tiK> strong a metaphysical flttvor lor he goriernl taste. His jxwtry requires 
study ; hut It also rewards it. ITo uses words vr ,h great skill and powur, hdl his ver* 
idficiiUon is frequently rough nud hrokou. llis humor — in ahteh he sometlmog in* 
dulgcs— has a quaint and peculiar character, as the following apeclmon shows.] 

Hameltn town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 

The River Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes 'its w'fill on tlie southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

But, when begins iny ditty, 

Almost live hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 


Bats ! 

They fouglit the dogs, and killed the eats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked tlie soup from the cook’s own hidles ; 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 

And even spoiled tlie women’s chatt:, 

By drowning their sjieaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and fiats. 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking; 
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** 'Tis dear/' cried they, mayor's a rtoddy ; 

And as fear our corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin ! 

You hope, because you’re old and obese, 

To find in the furry civic robe ease. 

House U21, sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking. 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!” 

At this the mayor and corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sate in council; 

At length the mayor broke silence : 

For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell ; 

I wish I were a mile hence I 
It’s easy to bid one nick one’s brain — 

I’m sure my poor heiwl aches again, 

I’ve scratchfid it so, and all in vtiin. 

O lor a trap, a trap, a traji ! ” 

Just as he said this, what should ha^i 
At the chauiber door but a gentle ? 

“Ble.'jft us/^ cried the mayor, ‘‘what’s that?” 

Only a scraping of shoes on tlie mat ; 

Any thing like the sound of a rat 
Makes rny heart go pit-a-j^at ! ” 

Come in!” the mayor ermd, looking bigger 5 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 
Wiu5 half of yelloiv and half of red ; 

And li(‘ himself Avas tall and thin, 

AVilh shaip blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light, loose hair, yet SAvarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheelv, nor beard on chin, 
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But lips where smiles went out and ia~ 

There ivas no guessing his kith and kin. 

And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire ; 

Qp)th one, It’s as my great grandsire, 

Starting up at the trump of doom’s tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tombstone ! * 

He advanced to the council table, 

And *• Please your honors,” said he, “ I*m able. 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you never saw ! 

And I chiefly nse my chann 
On creatures that do people harm — 

The mole, the toa<l, and newt, and viper ; 

And people call me the Pied Piper.” 

(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of rod and yellow stripe, 

To match with his coat of the selfsame check ; 

And at the scarf’s end hung a i>ix)e ; 

And his Angers, they noticed, were ever straying, 
As if impatient to be jilaying 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old fanglcd.) 

“ Yet,” said lie, ** poor piper as I .am. 

In Tartary I freed the cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats ; 

I eased in Asia the Niza.ni 

Of a mon.strous brocnl of vampyre bats ; 

And, as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rats, 

Will you give me a thousand guilders ? ” 

“ One ? fifty thousand ! ” was the exclamation 
Of tlic astonished mayor and corporation. 
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Into ilic street tlie piper stepped. 

Smiling first a iittlo smile, 

As if he knew wliat ma^c slept 
In his (]uiet pipe tlie while ; 

Tiien like a musical adept, 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green imd blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle flame where salt sprinkled ; 

And ere three slirill noUis the pipe uttered, 

You hcimi as if an army mutt(n'cd ; 

And the inuttei’ing giew to a grumbling ; 

And the ginimbling grew to a mighty rumbh'ng ; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Groat rats, small rats, leiui rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, * 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 

Curling tails and pricking wduskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

FoUow'ed the piper for their lives. 

From street to street he pijjed, advancing, 

And stej) for step they followed, dancing. 

Until they came to the River Weser, 

"^^^lerein all jdiuiged and perished 
Save one, who, stout as Julius Cajsar, 

Swam across, and lived to carry . 

(As lie the mamiseript he clierislied) 

To Rfil-Iand nonie, his commentaiy, 

Which Avas, ‘■•At the tir^t shrill notes of the pil>e, 
1 lieai’d a sound as of sc.raping tripi^,* 

And putting ap]>h‘s, Avoiidrous ripe, 

Into a cider jiress’s gripe ; 

And a moving away of ])ickle-tiil) boards, 

And a leaving ajar of coiiserA e cupboanls, 
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And a. drawing tlie corks of* train oil ilask.*^, 
And a breaking the lioojjs of butter casks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice ^ 

(Sweeter fiir than by harp or by ps^Jtery 
Is breathed) called out, ‘ O rats, rejoice I 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery I 
So munch on, crunch on, lake your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, suj>pcr, dinner, luncheon ! * 

And just as a bulky sugar pundieon, 

All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious, scarce an inch before me, — 

Just as mctliought it said, Come, bore me,— 
I found the Weser roUing o’er me.” 


XCI. — SAME SUBJECT CONCLUBEiX 

« 

You should liave heard the Hamtjlin ^ople 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple ; 

“ Go,” cried the mayor, “ and get long polos ! 

Poke out the nests and block up the boles ! 

Consult with car[)entcrs and builders, , 

And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats ! ” when suddenly up the face 
Of the piper perked in the markct-platuj, 

With a “First, if you please, my thousand guilders 

A thousand guilders ! The looked blue ; 

So did the corporation too. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fldlow 
With a gypsy coat of red luid yellow ! 

“ Besides,” quoth the mayor, with a knowing wink, 

“ Our business was done at the river’s brink : 

We saw with our (»ye,.s the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think ; 
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So, friend^ we’re not the folks to shrink 
From the duty of giving you something to drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was iu joke. 
Besides, our losses have made us thrii'ly ; 

A thousand guilders ! Como, take fifty ! ** 

Tlie jiiper’s face fell, and ho cried, 

“No trifling! I csui t wait, beside 
JVe promised to visit by dinner time 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 
Of the head cook's jiottage, all he’s rich in. 

For having left in the calijdi’s kitchen 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 

With Iiim I i)roved no bargain driver ; * 

With you don’t think I’ll bale a stiver ! 

And folks who put mo in a pfission 
May, find me pipe to another fashion.” 

“How?” cried the mayor, “d’ye lliink I’ll brook 
Behig worse treated than a cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald, 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

You threaten us, fellow. Do your worst ; 

Blow your pipe there, till you burst.” 

f 

Once more he stejipcd into the street, 

And t«> his U])S again 

Laid his long pijte of smooth, straight cane ; 
And ert* he blew three notes (such sweet, 

Soft not<‘S as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the ourajdiircd air) 

Tlier<» was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of nierry crowds jostling at pitcliing and hustling ; 
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Small feet were pattering, — wooden siioes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, — andl little tongues chattering, 
And like fowls in a farm yard, when barley is Ottering, 
Out came the childron running, 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like j>earl3, 

Tripping and skj[)])ing, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music, with shouting and laughter. 

Tlie mayor was dumb, and the council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, — 
Unable to move a step, or ery 
To the children mciTily skipping by, — 

And could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the piperis back. 

15 ut how the mayor was on the rack. 

And the wretcfied countiil’s bosoms beat, 

As the piper timied from the ITigli Street 
To where the Woser rolled ijs waters, 

Iliglit in the 'way of their sons and daughters I 
Ifoivever, he turned from south to west, 

And to K<)j)pell><‘rg Hill his steps addressed, 

And after him the «rhildren pressed; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

“ He never can cross that mighty top ! 
lie's forced to let the piping ilrop, 

And we shall see our children stop ! ” 

'VVlicn, lo, os they reached tin? niountaiu’s side, 

A wondrous portal o] Mined wide. 

As if a cavern was suddenly liollowcd ; 

And the pij>er advanced and the chil<lrcn followed ; 
And wlicn all were in to the very last, 

The door in the inount^uii side ^hut fast. 

Did I say all ? No ; one wa.s lame, 

And could not dance Uic whole of the wmy ; 
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And in after years if yoa ivould blame 
Ilis sudnesj?, lio was used to say, 

“ It^'s dull in our town since my playmates left ; 
I can't forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Wliieli the piper also promised me; 

For lie led us, lie said, to a joyous land, 

Coining the town juid just at hand, 

AV"h<Tt‘ waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 

And liowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And every thing was strange and new ; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here. 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honey be<js had lost their stings, 

Aiid horses were born with eagles’ wings. 

And just as 1 became assured 
My lanuj loot w'ould be speedily cured, 

The music stopped, and I stood still. 

And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never bear of that country more I ” 

Alas, alas for Hainelin ! 

There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says that heaven’s gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in ! 

The mayor sent east, west,, north, and south, 

To offer tin? pi[)er by word of mouth. 

Wherever it w’a> men’s lot to find him. 

Silver and gold to liis heart’s content, 

If he’d only r<M urii the vray be W'ent, 

And bring the cliildren behind liirn. 

But soon they saw ’twas a lost endeavor. 

For ]upei’ and dancers were gone* forever 
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And the better in mttuory io fix 
The place of the children's last rotreat, 
They eallcfl it the Pied I^iper's Street; 
Where any one play in on pi]>c or taliop 
AVas sure for the future to htmo his^ lal>or; 
Nor suffen^d they hostelry' or tavi rn 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn : 
But op]K)site tiie. jdace of th<i cavern 
They wrote the ston*^ rm a column, 

J^id on the great churvh window painted 
The same, to make the world iv^inaintcd 
How their ehildrcn w'ere sU>h‘n away ; 
And there it stands to tills very day, 

Atid I must not omit to say 
That in Transyd'vania there V a tribe 
Of alien peojde, that astTibe 
The outlandish %vay's anxl dr<'ss, 

On w'hieh their neighbors lay’^ such stress. 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean ])rison 
Into which they were trc])amerd 
Long ago, in a mighty band, 

Out of namolin town in linniswi<*k hind; 
But how, or why, they don’t understand. 
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Xril — DEATH AKD CHAILVCrrEIl OP JOHN HAMPDEN. 

Macaulay. 

'/I’niiMvs lUriv'.TOJi MACAt LAT, one of Ibft moitt; brlUiaut popular of tbo living 
wvit. rfi of ilttgiuiui. wiw born ftb-ut tlio Iwiginmng of tl»e proseut century* ajifl was 
t ' rh« bu;;Usl» l-ur in IS'JC’. In jho Bame year appciiru'l his osft'ty on Milton, iu 
tin- h.liiU.arjKb Revie w, which nttractod great attention by its Invisb power and ittrrii 
rhi'torit. Since lln,ii ho has lav.n a frt'quent contributor to that Journal ; and hb 
coniri'iu*3oi!» ha v*- 1 ecu willed td and published separately, umi receired with great 
>«iMi in i;j>;:Janil and Ajn.Tica. Tib puWccIb tiro mostly dra on ftom English 
hbtor\ ajid llfej.iture. These «*cs»ys are remarkaUo for their hrilliant rheloridll pow- 
e:. ih 'ir '■j'lcii-lid t -no nf ei hjj-iiu". tnid their jiJJluoiict? of illustnuiuii- With a wide 
mil '(■ ( f n .idiiij;, !Uid ilu* jiiTit di'ell* atnl ren nUve nimuiry, he pours hver his theme 
all the trefif-nn'S of u rji.lsly-siorod mind, and shwb lighl upon ilfroniall I'littrfers. llo 
oxccIk ill Uiu dolhu atioii of rharrudors. and in tlui art of carrying his. raider 

iritfi a distant period, iiiri reiu'odnidog the juist with tin* uis{i«(*mt «s of tlie pivsout. 
Hi: is HU a.ii.jiiMldo lit<.rary crifiv, though Kojnctiines hw pruito and ceiiruro might 
be didi ii'iih'U u’i'f. ' 'inn w liat uioie "f di.>tcriu(juurlon and tiunlilicatiou. Andthooh* 
vioiH fiiiK'ism wLi'di his writings rail forth is f*uuded upon their exuborauco of 
power mid tboir loo nniUmn splendor of style. The mind would wnmitime.s bo if'- 
Iw-sliod if i>fn?sagts of a ca'iaer, s<d«?rer ton*,* w»Tt,* hero and tliero int«i>]?*;rM*d, ‘oa 
which the liighlj'\vrnu;’ht jioh. i.'. of ntiention might reiMiNj themMdves. .Nor docs ho 
always re.sl'.t tlie IcJiiidatinu lo produee elK'cl. by a slight toueh of caricaturo. 

)lt. Mit’ iiuhy has also wrUt«‘ti hn\s ol Atic4ei)t Rome, and some buiiudB, the 

Kpi.a niod<‘ni saljecis, whi-.di ar, full of nnhmitioa mid energy, mid have* tho 
true trump, t iiii;r whi' li ; th-s the hiud and kirnlles the hlo«.»d, 
lie has also had a di'.i inguKhetl p'.Utical eur**<T, lie Inishwa, during many years, tv 
niouiltui'of Parli.inn at ; met hi*, ^^*ee<'he^ ! Imve been colh'eted iiud paUbhot’O 
have the s.uiie brilliant t'heti»ri *ii tneigy as hi.; wTitings. Jle also resided four years 
in fndia. as n inemb r ci the Mipicnie Ooiineilin Calcutta. 

Eor many years pa.'.t, Mr. .M.eMul.iy has eng.tgod in writim? a History of rug- 
laud, two volumes of whi.di v..-ve pnl lidied In ami two more are :iinionnci>d as 
nlH>ul lo appear hi Kiigland. Tn.* volumes pnbh-,li':d «iv writtsTi in a ine>t aninirtted 
and attj-!ictlve style, .and .abmiMti wi'h buluanc ja.-.oies. They abv-> etnhi'iJy the ir.'ulu 
of Very thorough p .'*’an-lu and ih* ir t>>ne :ir.d si»iiii are iciier.iv.s and lii«;i".il. 

The following aeconut of the demh am! character eohn T{iUii{)den, the ereut Eng- 
lish patriot, is taken frem a re-. „-v\ , » hmd .\ug« iu’s .Menv u;d-> ■ f Hnuiitden, published 
in the Edinhurgh Review, in iSll.j 

In tlic early part ol’ IGi.'J, llic .«5lnres Iyhi?: in tJie noi^lilhir- 
Iiood of London, Tvliicdi wore ilevototl to the caii.^e of tin* 
liument, wore inocssaiitly jinnoyedby liuport* and lii? caMilry. 
Essex liad extended liis linos so far tliat almost every point 
was vuIneraLle. The young prince, wdio, though not a gre.'st 
general, was an active tuid enlerjiri.sing partisan, fnh]uenily 


Prince Rupert, nephew of Chwlcs I., and a general in his service. 
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Burprwed po?!!?, burned villages, swept away cattle, and was 
again at Oacibrd before a force sutiicient to encounter bixn 
could be assembled. 

The languid proceedings of Essex* were loudly condemned 
by the troops. All the ardent and daring spirits in the ])ar- 
liajjtientary party were eager to have Hampden at their head. 
Had his life been pjoloiiged, there is every reason to believe 
that tlie supreme command would have been intrusted to him. 
But H was decreed that (it this conjuncture England should 
lose the only man wlio united perfect disinteresi,e<hicss to emi- 
nent talents — the only man who, being capal»le of gaining the 
victory for her, was inca}»able of abusing that victory w'hen 
gained. 

In the evening of the 17th of June, liupert darted out of 
Oxford with his cavalry on a predatory expediticai. At three 
in tlie morning of the following day, he attacked and dispersed 
a tcAv parliamentary soldiers who lay at I’ostcombe. lie then 
flew" to Cliiiinor, burned the villiigo, kill<‘d or took all the 
troops who \v<*rc quartered tliere, and prepared to hurry back 
w'ith Ins booty an<] Ids prisoiKirs to Oxford. 

Hampden had, on the preceding day, strongly represented 
to Essex the danger to wdiicli this part of the line w^as exjH>s(*d. 
As soon as he received intelligence of RujKu-t’s incursion, he 
sent <>if a hdrseman w ith a message to the general. I n the mean 
time, lie resolved to set out wdth all tlie cavalry he could muster, 
for the puiqio.-c of impeding the march of the enemy, till Essex 
could take rucasurcb for cutting off their rctrejit. A considera- 
ble body of Imrse and dragoons volunteered to follow hlni.' 
He was not tlicir commander. He did not even belong to their 
braneh of the service. “ But he w"as,’’ says T^ord Clarendon. 
“ sc<^nd to none but the general liimsclf in the obser\anc<i and 
application of all men.” On tlie field of Cluilgrovc lui came uji 
with BiJjiert. A fierce skirmish ensued. In llie first charge 
Hampden >Yas struck in the shoulder by two Imllels, wdiicb 


* Tl'f^ Earl of EfJKfjx was tl'o jiarlianieMt-’r}’ rdnmjwruU'r-in-^'hiof. 
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broke tlic bone and lodged in his body. The troops of l£be 
pariiitracut lo?4t heart and gave way. Rupert, after pursuing 
them for a short time, hastened to cross the bridge, and made 
his retreat unmolested to Oxford. 

' lliinipden, witii his head drooping, and his hands leaning on 
liis hors(i’s ne(‘k, moved feebly out of the battle. The maa- 
hion which liad Ixjen inhabited, by his father-in-law, and ftom 
which, ill his youth, he had carried home his bride Elisabeth, 
was ill sight. There still remains an affecting tradition that 
lie iooked lor a inoraeiit towards that beloved house, and made 
an vffort to go thither and die. But the enemy lay in that 
direction. He turned his horse towards Thame, where ho 
arrived almost Ikiniing with agony. The surgeons dressed 
his w'ounds. But there was no hope. The pain which he 
suflcTcdwas rnOvSt excruciating. But he endured it wth' admi- 
rable tiniini^ss and resignation. His first care was for his 
country. He -wrote Iroiii his bed severd letters to London, 
conecruing public affairs, and sent a last pressing message^o 
tlie bead tpiarters, recommending that tlie dispersed forces 
should be oonccnlrated. When hia public duties w'ere per- 
formed, ho calmly pri^pared himself to die. He -was attended 
by a clergyman of the churcli of England, with -whom he had 
lived in habits of iiitlnmi’y, and by Ibc chaplain of the Biick- 
inghainshire Grooiicoats, Dr, Spurton, wdioui Baxter descrftwss^ 
as a famous and excellent divine. 

A pliort liine before bis death, tlie sacranu'nt was adminis- 
tered to him. He dechuvd that although he disliked the gov- 
ernment of tlie chureh of England, he yet agi'eed with that 
church as to all essential matters of doctrine. His intel- 
lect remained unclouded. When all w'as nearly over, ho lay 
murmuring faint prayei*s for himself, and for the ciiuse in 
which lie died. “ Lord Je«iis/' lie exclaimed in the moment 
of the last agony, ‘‘receive my soul, O Lord, save my 

countiy. O Lord, be merciful to .” In that broken 

ejaculation passed away lii> noble and fearless s[>irit. 

He. was buried in tlie parish cliurch of Hampden. His 
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soldiers, bareheaded, with reversed arms and mufHed dnima 
and colors, escorted his body to the grave, singing, as they 
marched, that lofty and melancholy psalm in which the fragility 
of human life is contrasted with the immutability of Him to 
whom a tliousand years arc as yesterday when it is passed, 
and as a w'atch in tJio night. 

The news of Ilampdeifs death produced ns great a conster- 
nation in his party, according to Clarendon, as if their whole 
army had been cut off. The journals of the time amjdy 
prove that the parliiiment and all its friends were tilled wiih 
grief and dismay. Lord Niigoiit lias (piotcil a iTmarkabhi 
{passage from the next Weekly Intelligencer : The loss of 
Colonel Ilampclcn goeth near tlie heart, of every man that loves 
the good of lih king and country, and makes some conceive liuh* 
content to be at the army, now that he is gone. The memory 
of tliis deceased colonel is such, that in no age to connj but it 
will more and more be had in honor and esteem ; a man so 
religious, and of that prudence, judgment, temper, valor, and in-; 
tegrity, that he hath left few his like behind,” He had indeed 
loft none his like behind him. Tiierc still remained, indeed, 
in his party many acute intelh^cts, nniny eloquent tongues, 
many brave and honest hearts. Thcrcj still remained a rugged 
and clownish soldier, lialf fanatic, lialf Imlfoon,* >vhose talents, 
discerned as yet only by one penelnitiiig eye, were equal to all 
the highest duties of llie soldier an<l the prince. But in Hamp- 
den, and in Hampden alone, were united all the qtuilities which 
at such a crisis were necessary to save the state — the valor 
and energy of Croirnvell, the discernment and eloqueiiccj of 
Vane, tlie humanity and modonitioii of Manchester, the stem 
integrity of Hale, the ardent public s]>irit of Sydney. Oth- 
ers might possess the qualities wliic.h were ii(jci.\ssary to save 
the popular party in the cri.-is of danger ; he alone had both 
the power and the inclination Uj restrain its excesses in the hour 
of triumph. Others could conquer; he alone could reconcile. 
A heart as bold as his brought up tlie cuimssiers wlio turned 
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tlie ti<lc of battle on Marston Moor« As skilful an eye as his 
watched the Scoteh army descending from tlie heights over 
Diiubar. But it was when, to the sullen tyranny of Laud 
»ik1 bad succeeded the fierce conflict of sects and 

fiiction;^, ambitious of ascendency and burning for revenge, — 
it was wlien the vices and ignonuice which tlie old tyranny 
lidd gisnerated tlireatened the new freedom with destruction, — 
that England missed the sobriety, the self-command, the per- 
fect soundness of judgment, tlie perfecl rectitude of intention, 
to which the histoiy of njvoliitions furnishes no parallel^ or 
furnishes a parallel in Washington alone. 


XCill. — ClIARAClEll OF THE BAliL OF CIUTILAM. 

loRu Mahon.* 

[TIjls «k«toh of ibe proat Eju-I of Chatham i8 takorrfrom a History of England from 
tlie IVaoo of Utrecht (1713) tho Peace of Versaillos, (I7ls3,) by Loxu> Maiio.v, T1»o 
artthor i:i a liTing Kngll<»U oobleuian, who adorna a high rank with tho tastes and bab* 
Its <‘f a scholar. Ills history is a welbwrittea %vork, showing a careful examination of 
orir^iiiiil (UitburltioH, and ntarkc<l by a sound and discriminating judgment. Though 
the antlior’s {)olitios are tlioso of the l»)ry party, he is candid to those wlw hold differ- 
ent vi(‘\vs. His strong sense of tho greatness of Washington is, especially, most hon- 
oisMn li) him. 

Lord Million is also the author of a Life of Pelisarius, a Life of Conde, a History of 
llio War of tho Sut ewsion in Spain, of the llebcllion of Fovty fiTe, and of various his- 
torkul essays contributed to the (iuarterly IJevicw .] 

Lkt us now endeavor closely to view and ctilmly to judge 
that extraordinary man who at his out^^et was pitied for losing 

*■ Lord Million, during the proarnt yrnr, (J8-)J,) has become Earl Stan- 
hope, by the death of his father; but the name under which his literary 
reputation was earned i.s retaiiic.l. ’J'iu’re arc five degrees of British nobil- 
ity— dukes, manjuiscs, earls, vi-voua is, and barons. The eldest sons of 
dukes, marquises, and earls take*, during the lives of their fathers, their 
sccoud titles. Thus the Duke of lleilf.ird is aLo Marquis of Tavistock ; 
and his eldest son. duriiu' his f.ilher’s life, is c.dled ^larquis of Tavistock. 
But this is a mere title of I’onr'.osy ; all tlie ions of peers being eoinniniicTS 
in the eye of the law. 'Wlun (re father dies, the son takes his father's 
name. Lord Morjieth, lor in; v.l.i* vi-:! 'd oiir e'U.utry m*mk> ye;!rs 

Kince, is now the L.jri oi ; l.i-. i'llUer, who was then alive, having 

pinee died. 
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a ooraetcy of liorse,* and who wiUdii twenty years had iiuulo 
hkxiself the hrst niau in England, llnd England the first country 
in the world. He had leceired fro]>n nature a tall and strik- 
ing figure, a(|uilme and noble features, and a glance of fire. 
Lord Waldegrave, after eulogizing the dearness of his styh‘, 
observes that his eye was as significant as his words. In debates 
his single look would sometimes disconcert mi orator opposed 
lo him. His voice most happily combined sweetness and 
strength. It was of silvery cleaniess, and even when it sank 
to a whisper it was distinctly heard ; wliilc its higher tone's, 
like the swell of some majestic organ, could peal and thrill 
above every other earthly sound. 

As to style, HemostheiKis was his favorite stinly the 

ancients; among the English, llolingbroke mul Barraw% Hut 
perhaps our best clew to Lord Cimtiianfs own mental la^ks, 
more especJally in tbe field of oratory, is {dforded by those 
which he aftciwanls so suceessfuily enjoined lo his favorite 
BOX!.* It may be stated on the authority of the present Lord 
Stanhope, that !Mr. Pitt, being asked to wll^tt he principally 
ascribed tlie two (jualities for which his eloquence was most 
conspicuous, — namely, the lucid order of his rea.soiiings and 
the ready choice of his words, — answered tliat he believed he 
owed tlie former to an eaidy study of thcr Aristoteliau logic, 
and the latter to his fatlicr’s pindice in making Jum cvciy thy, 
after reading over to himself some })assage. in the cia ••sics, 
translate it aloud and continuously into Englisli 

Nor was Lord Chatham less solicitous as to Ins (*\vn action 
imd manner, whhdi, according to Horace AValj>ole, wn-^ as 
studied and as successful as (larrickV ; hut Ills care of it ex- 
tended not only to speeches, but in society. It is ob^erveiI 
by himself in one of hia h'tters, that ‘"behavior, though mi exter- 
nal thing, which se-cins rather to belong to tlie body than to 
tlie mind, iy certainly fournh'd in c«»n.-idcviiblc virtues ; ” and 


* Chaliiam wufi doprivofl of ]ii'« in th'';inny for voting' ai'aiiist 

Sir llobcft Wiiljjolc, llio iirimc luiiiiot'.r, Jm ilit- iiuu.o of Commons. 
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lip evidently thought very highly of the eifect of both dresa 
jiud addresH upon mankind. ' His very infirmities were man- 
aged to the best advantage ; and it has been said of liim that 
ill hid hands even liis crutch could become a weapon of ora- 
tory. This striving for effect Lad, however, in some respects, 
an unfavorabhi inllueneti upon liis talents, and, as it appears 
to me, groaliy injured all Ids written compositions. His pri- 
vate letters hear in general a forced and unnatural appear- 
ance; the f'tyle of homely texture, ]>ut here and there pieced 
with |M)rapoiis epithets and swelling phra'^es. Thus also in 
his oratory his roost elaborate spceidies were his worst ; and 
that sfMfecii w’iiich lie delivewtd on the death of Wolfe, iiiid 
])robably intended as a mastorpiecc, w'as universally lamented 
as a failur<'. 

But wlion without forethought, or any otlier preparation 
than those talents whicli nature had suj>plicd*and education 
cultivatcsd) Chatham arose — stirnnl to miger by some sudden 
Militei'fuge of corruption or device of tyraimy — then was 
lieard an eloquence nevei* sui*]>assiHl, eitlicr in ancient or mod- 
em times. It was the highest power of expression minister- 
ing fo the highest power of tliougliU Dr. Franklin declares 
that, in the course of his life, he laid seen sometimes eloquence 
williont wl>dom, and often wisdom without eloquence; in 
loot’d (lliatiuun only had lie seen both united. Yet so vivid 
<ind impeluons w env, his bursts of oratory, that they seemed 
oven beyond liis own control; instead of his ruling them, they 
often ruled liini.aiid flashed fonh unbidden, and smiting all be- 
fore t hein. uVs iii t lie orarles of old, it appeared to be not he tlmfc 
spake, but the sjiirit oi‘ tlu* deity within. In one debate, after 
he had just been ajijirised of *iii important secret of state, “I 
must not speak to-uigbi.*’ lie whispered to Lord Shelburne, 
‘‘for wdien once I am up, every thing that is in my mind 
comes out.” Xo tuau could gra]iple more powerfully with au 
argument ; but. he w isely renieml)cn*d that a taunt is in gon- 
oral of far higher jiopcilar efli'cl, nor did lie thcrefori‘ disdain 
(iiiid in the,-c lie stnod unrivalhMl) Hie keeno.^t }>fTsona! 
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invectives. Ilis ablest adversaries shrank before lain, 
ci*ouching and feilemxjd. 

IJut tliat whidi gave the brightest lustre, not only to the 
eloquence of Chatham, but to his character, was his loftiness 
and nobleness of soul. If ever there has lived a man in mod- 
ern times to wdiom the }»raise of a Roman spirit might he 
truly applied, that man, hoyond alj doubt, w.as TVillijim Pitt, 
ne loved power — hut only jis a patriot should — because he 
knew and felt Ids own energies, and felt al.sd 42iat bis country 
needed them; b<*cau.se hi^ saw tin; public »'pi rit Jatfi^i^ung 
and the national glory declined ; because his 'wholoCiie^t W’as 
burning to revive, the one and to wreathe tVesH^ laiirim jotind 
the other, lie 1ov<h1 ianie, but it was the farmi lli^lWhlws, 
not the fame that is run after: not the fame that is gitined by 
elbowing and thrusting, ami all the little arts that bring for- 
ward little imm, but the iaine that a inlniKter at length will, 
and must, wiring from the very jafojihj who,-e ])rejiidices he 
despises and whose passions lie controls. Tin* cjids to wldcli 
he employed both bis potver and his hunc wdli bc^st. show his 
object in obtaining tliem. 

I am |iiry ver, from, maintttiniug that ChalhamV views 
or his actions always j)raiscwortIiy. In 
several tr^tsaclions of his life 1 look in vain for a steady .and 
ctBjeistent compass of Ifus course, and the horizon is toqoficn 
cloaided over with parly spirit or poivonal rcr'i-ntmcnts. • Ihit 
his ' principal defect, as I conceive, was a certain itnpraciica- 
bility and way>vaivlncss ol* ttnnpcr, that on muik' occasions 
overmfistcred his judgmtmf and hurried him along. 

Yet. as I think, tliej?e frailth's of limip'or should in justice 
be mainly a. scribed to hi.'i broken iuialih and to hi.s siicluded 
habits. When in Nociety. Lord (’hcsltTfu'kl assurers us that 
lie was “a ino.-^l agrct'able an<l lively (‘oiupanioii. and had such 
a versatility of wit tliat h“. could ailapt it to all .«orts of con- 
versations.” lint to such exertions his heallli and spirits w'crc 
seldom equal, and lie thcrerore U'Ually couliiicd liiin>clf to 
thfe intercourse of his family, by a\Iioiii lie was most tenderly 
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beloved, and oi' a few ob^^ipious friends^ wbo put him under 
no constoiint, who assented to every word be sppke, and never 
presumed to have an opinion of their own. Such seclusion is 
the worst of any in its effects upon tlie temper ; but seduslon 
of all kinds is probably hu* less favorable to virtue than it is 
commonly believed. When Whitefieid questioned Oonrade 
Mathew, wdK> had been a hermit for ibrty years amidst^ the 
forests of America, as to his inward trials and temptatio!^, 
theoM man quaintly but impressively replied, “Be assured 
that a single tree, which stands alone, is more ex]:)osed to 
storms than one that giows among the rest.” 

The most splendid passage in Lord Chatham's public life 
was%ertainly the closing one ; when, on the 7th of April, 1778, 
vwasled by Ids dire disease, but impelled by an overruling 
sense of duty, he repaij-ed for the last time to the House of 
Lords, tottering from weakness, and supported on one side by^ 
his son4Q-law, Lord Mahon, on the other by his second son, 
William, ere long to become, like Idmself, the savior of his 
eom^ry. Ot' such a scene even the slightest details have in- 
tere^f .and happily tlxoy are recorded in the words of tm eye 
witness Lord Chatham, we are.told, was di*essed in black 
vedvet, l^ut fi’vvathed up to tJie knees in flanneL From within 
his large^wig little more was to be seen than his aquiline nose 
Sind Ids penetrating eye. He looked, as he was, a dying man : 

‘ “ Yet never;” ' adds the narrator, “ was seen a figure of more 
dignity ; he appeared like a being of a supei'ior species.” He 
rose from his si-nt willi slowness .‘Uid dilficulty, leaning on his 
(M-utclies and supported by his two relations. He took Ids 
hand from his crutch .'md j'aised it, lifting his eyes towai'ds 
heaven, and said, I thank God that I have been enabled to 
come here this day — to peiform iny duty and to sjicak on a 
subject wliicdi has so deeply impressed my mind. I am old 
and infirm — have one foot, more than one foot, iii the grave. 
1 am risen from my bed to stand up in the caust,* of my ooiin- 
try — perbap? never again to speak in this house.” The i-ev- 
erence, llie attention, the stillness of the bouse were here 
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ino&t aftfecting; Isad anyone dropped ^ handkerchief^ thejioise 
would have been heard. At dr^t, he ?poke in the low and, 
feeble tone of ^ickfioiis ; hut as he grew warm, his voice rdae 
in peals as high and harmonious as ever, lie gave the whole 
history of the Americrau war, detailiiig tlie measures to which 
he had objected, and the evil eonserpiences which he had fore- 
told, adding at tin? of cjich j^eriod, ‘‘And so it proveti'* 
He then eK|)iv,sped liis ijidignation at the idea, which he heai^ 
had gone forth, of vidding up il# sovereignty of America ; 
lie called for prompt and vigorents exertion ; be rejaic^ 
tliat he was still alive to lift up his voice against the tlrst. 
dismembenneiit of this ancient ami most noble moDar^y. 

After Iiim, tlic Duke of liiolimond attempted to show -the 
imi)0ssihility of still maintaining the deptMuhmee of the colo- 
Lord Chatham heard him with attention, atid wJieri his 
grace had concluded, eagerly rose to reply ; but this hist exet^ 
tion overcame him, and after r<*peated attempts to fiitand firm, 

awldenly pr€‘ssed his hand to his heart, and fell back in 
convulsions. . The Duke of Cumberland, Lord Temple, and 
other peers caught him in thdr arms, and bore him to a neigh- 
bormg apartment, while the lortls left in the house immefli- 
ately adjounjcii in the utmost confusion and concern, lie 
W-as removed to Iliwx's, and lingered till the Uth of May, 
when tlic mighty sjdrit was tinally released from its sljatterotl 
frame. 

Who that reads of this soul-stirring scene, — who tlmt has 
seen it portrayed by that painter^ whose son has ritiec raised 
himself by his genius to be a prineipjil light and ornament of 
the same U'^selnbly, — who does not fef.l, that w(‘,re tJjc <‘hoi(^e 
before him, he would rather live tJuit one triumphant hour of 
jmin and sufTeriug ilian through the longest ca.V(*er of thriving 
aiM enccesstul sellislnm.ss':' 

• ,Co;)loy, whose son, Lord Lyndbursl, haa bco!! lord chaiicdlor of 
England. 
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XOV.-CIIAltACTEK OF GILVRLES JAMES FOX. 

FiA J\aibS AlKTOSn 

(Sm jAH3UBHA(KmosB ««s Irfin It Mdmtu, luS 'ttliud 0ftob<r*4, 17f > luUrticti 
Kiit IfAi Ills fiist piult sAioii uMs Ui it of ni« Ji iu< 1 ut hi k n u nl iridoniKi thu* 1 i 
Uio tftw, aivl was (.jilwi t > tlic LnUisii l<ii in li h In isul hi v,int to !u 
out (l<‘r ol Itnnil ny, ami i( till md t X ti^lm 1 in IH1. luliutoi 1 i nlinmut In ]) 

H« t} lUu i a nl in il ftii i 1 tli fcr n h it v tluti u lo i 

Burkf t alli'ibnvot Lngluil, tuiittiui^h i ) i dih**! r( itun u the pi ^itss <>ftitlikaU 
phil Khipliv a Ltf ot ^1 l)i»uus Mtr in 1 1 ti tii mi-« 11 tu u i-mih lit 
l'»iint<>d Autl a< <nuili*«h dm n IIP ht\l( h 1 ml lilt i it mtii a uin*>irit 

air oi di^uiti an I il imnt )I m is » lufhlnl tin id tf i institntini d liUrt^r-^- 
111** M I Ui 11 ^ 1)11 it lit i (. 111(1 us at i 1 uni n sj i it, m I uii uiaikt 1 b> uii iloiLetl 
III ril tni 

jlu Idl f>r*<it lamsMiUmt fill it | na itt n I v 1 is** tn in ianurta^n > him is, 
tfpuUi Ind in Vtn ii i it is t ni si i til nnliiistni ti\t Mcrk He uj uuiin 
Ofj niiikiblet lint) TtitM 1(1 p m t ulM^itiih uliii lit ] 

Mu. Fox ulutod, in a lIlo^^ i< iiiaik.ddt de|»i‘ce, Uit* si^pm- 
iu^ily iq»u|fnaiit duii.ulu^ ol tin ol mtn and the 

rno'it Mlnuunt oi oititoi^. In jiinait Iiip lu wdii gt*ntle, 
modest, plat able, kiinl, of '‘iinplt iiianmi-, and so avern from 
paradt* mid doormat i*-!!!, a** to lit not onl^v miostcutatious, but 
t veil -oinesvlint in »t Mve in eonvt i^alio i Ills sU[Krioiity was 
nevi 1 i( It but in tin* msluutum wlnib In* inipmleil, or in the 
atti ntioii wlinli bis piiifious pidueine nsiiaH> duvctcd to 
(h( moil fibsiuie iiainbei'* of tin company The &imj>hcxty 
ol In'* Ml Mn(i> vv IS iai liom exilndum; ihut perfoet uibtuxhy 
an 1 aim i Jt> wliuU flowed ^Uil nioit fiom the mildness of his 
n itui tb ‘11 fioni f ninliai lutuconist with the inobt polished 

K 11 h ot Jaiio]>i 

Ills i()u\< ition, wlnu it wu'^ not itjae’^scd by mode‘»tv 
Ol ‘lid »ltii((, was di b«btliik Uit pit isintn, Jterliaps, of no 
1 n 1 o< w r Jill ‘•o niliboiid an ip|(,innf*t. Jt steeincd 
I 1(1 ( i (o < ijK Jiom mind ili m t<» be piodaced by it. 
Hi lnd li\i loilli motinlunili le mis with all (outempora- 
lies di iin^iiislud |i\ ^\lt, polittnesi, pliilo''Opby, leaiiiinpr, or 
the I ill nts ol pill Ik life. In Ihe eouise of thirty }t ars, he* had 
kiiowii ilnio t (\<i\ n in ui Janojie wliosi int(i(oii‘'e eould 
‘•til i‘.iilu 11 o I n nil, oi ] ( bsh tin npiuk Ills own literature 
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WHS various and elegfuil. In classical erudition, whi^ 
custom of England, is more peeiiliarly called learhin^i' he 
inferior to few pix)fcsi!ed scbola)*s. Like all men of 'gem«s,'%e 
delighted to lake refuge in poetry from the vulgarity diid 
irritation of busint^s. 11 is own verses wore easy and pleasing j 
and the poetical eha ni oter <if bis mind was ^displayed in bis 
extraordinary partiality for the ]>ot*try of the two most poeti- 
cal nations, or at least languages, of the west — those of the 
ancient Greeks ;uid of th(^ modern Italians. He dislUted 
political conversation, and never 'willingly took any part in it 

To speak of liim justly, as an onitor, w'ould re<|uiwj a long 
essay. Eviny Avherc natural, he (carried into public some- 
thing of that simide and in*gligcnt e'xterior which belonged 
to him in private. AViien ho began to spe^tk, a common ob- 
server might have thought him .awkward ; and even a con- 
Btimmate judge could only have been struck with the exquisite 
justness of his ideas, and tlie transparent shnpHcity of his 
language. But no sooner had he sj>okeu for some time tlian 
he was changed into another being. Kc . tbrgrit himself and 
every tiling around him. He thought only of his subject. 
His genius -warmed and kindlcii as he went on. He dartetl 
tire into liis audience. Torrents of impetuous and irresistihle 
eloquence swept along llicir feelings and conviction, lie 
certainly possessed, above all modems, tlmt nnioii of reason, 
simplicity, and vehemence, which formed Ihe^iriiiee of orator-. 
He was the most Deuiosthencan speaker since Demostlicnes. 
^ I knew him,” says Mr, Burke, in a jiamphlct -written aln i 
thteiruiihapp;jdifibrencc‘,* when he was nineteen ; since which 
time he has risen, by slow degrees, to bo the most brilliant 
and accomplished debater that the w'orid cv(’r saw-.” "rho 
quiet dignity of a mind roused only b}’ gn at t)bj«H’ts. the a1> 
BCnce of petty bustle, the contemj)!. of .-how, the al>horiciic<j 
of intrigue, the plainness and downrightness, and the thorough 

* Tliw difforenee arose from their discordant views upon the French rev 
' dlutioa. 
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hgia&i i^ui'o, wUich distinguished Mr. Pox, seem to render him 
JO© unfit representative of that old English national 
diaraeter, which, if it ever changed, -we should be sanguine, 
; indeed# to expect to be succeeded by a better. v 

. The simplftity of his dbaracter inspired confidence, the 
ardor of his eJociuenoe roused enthusiasm, and tlio gentlenefe^s 
:pf Ids niauners iuvilod friendship. I admired,” says Mr. 
Gibbon, “the i^rn'ors of a superior man, as they w^ere blended 
.jin his attractive char.*icte# wdlh all the softness and sitnplieitv 
of a child. Jt^o human being was ever more free from any 
taint of malignity, vanity, or liilstdiood.” 

From these qualities of his public* and private character 
it probably arose that no English statesman ever preserved, 
during so long ti ]>eriod of adverse fortune, so many afiec- 
tionate friends anti so many zealous adherents. The miion 
of fU'dor in public sentiment with luiklness in social manners, 
was in 3Ir. Fox an inheivnt quality. 

Tlie same fascinating power uvt?r the attachment of all 
who e^me •williin his sphere is >aid to have belonged to his 
tallicr; and those who know the survivors of another genera- 
will Ibel that this delightful quality is not yet extinct in 
tlie ra(*e. 

r(‘v!iaps nothing can more strongly prove the deep im- 
pres>it)u made by this part of Mr. Fox\s character than tJie 
\v»jr<b of Mr. lliirke, .who, in January, 1797, six years after 
nil intercourse heI^Yeen them had ceased, speaking to a person 
Ijoncnvd with some degree, of Mr. Fox^s friendship, said, “To 
be sure ; lie is a man juade. to be loved.” And these emphtitic 
words were lulered with a fervor of maimed which left no 
doisbt of tlif’ir beaj'lfch sincerity. 

Tin*se ib'vv Jia^ty and honest sentences are sketchetl in a 
t(Mn})e,r too s<»’o<'r and serious for ixitentional exaggeration, 
and with too }»ious an alicetion for tlm .nifunory of ]\lr. Fox to 
profane it by iiifermixtnre wdiii (he factious brawls and WTan- 
glcs of the day. Hi? political conduct belongs to history. 
The meapiireij; v.diicb la* supported or opposed may divide the 
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opli^i<His of posterity, as they liave divided those of the presold , 
age ; but he will most eertaiuly tiominand the unanimous ^e^'eu> 
ence of future gcnerutioiis by his pure sentiments towards tlm 
commonwealth ; by his zeal for the civil and religious rights of . 
all men; by his liberal priuciples favorable to^mild goveni? 
ment^ to the unfettered exert^ise of the human faculties, aud to 
the progressive civilization of mankind; by his ardent love for. 
■a country of which the w'cll-being and greatness TV'ere mde<.*d 
inseparable from his own glory; and by his profound rever- 
ence for that free constitution which Ikj wns universally admit- 
ted to undersbind better than any other inarj of liis age, both 
in an exactly legal and in a comprehensively philosophical 
sense. 


XCV.-TTKUE REGAIID FOK ANCESTKY. * 

WKBSTElt. 

[DASnsL WcBStEB ivos Itori) at SaHatrtiry, Nivw Hawp^hiri^. .Itmuary 1^, 17^2, Ant* 
at Moinhlkeld, MaflBachuwtU, Octobor 24, lS?i2. He was jtt Uurtmoetb t’.'l- 

' 1^;)^ la 1801, admitiecl to thuliRr in 1805, and hi rortMUftiith. N. K., in 1S(.7. 

.Ilvvaa « member of tho ITouro <if Tlopmvututh'cs from Now lf!Uiiii.-hiro fri*m 181!'. to 
In the iatter part of iMlt) ho removed to Uustun, luid r^iitidod hc>i t>, or at Maoli* 
daring the remainder of his UIV. llo choRiii to tlio Jlon^^ of (lopiftJ.ritsitivcK 
irom the district of Boston in 1822, and a’as a meuibt-r of that l^aly ttil h!27, a li.vi lie 
vra* elested to the United States Senate h.r the lBp>iature of MnsR irhiiRcttM. ih* eoii- 
tlaued there during the remnirider of his life, with the oxeqitioii <.f t\\i> inte. ^ .iIs, u Ikii 
he held the office of Socretary of Ptafo,*fi»t tmder the u.lmiuisirati-.u of ut.-» 

Uanrbmit and Tyler, and secondly under that of I’resideiit I'llluiore. 

For the.huit twenty-five years of bw liS?, Mr. W» ).*stfi’s biof'raph.v i.>: iicjitifi d wiMi 
the hSiitery tif las country. Having beon ah*;iflcr of mio of ir;'. j;rcat [htlilKal ji.n ti' «, 
the lilac has hardly yet come for a calm aimI unbiased Juii^iiiont to )»>• passeil u(k>:i in.; 
sorvlcee; bat no candid mind wUI.ever <j[tU’sUon the wnotnily and r..i)ij'r. ln'n‘-ivi!nf*£'.R 
ofliis patrloUsm, still less tbo sidcndor of his Intellect ual II > ss u i,'i(:it law- 
yer, a ft«at statesman, a great rtobater, awl a grt^ut writ' r. v iiti-r — in wliii'h 

point of view alone we have now to reewrd him — he Rton !■< t!'.- \.!iy first of lii.i 

class. N*o style can Iv found more suiUnJ for tlie ’^ul.io'i- oi \Uj!i o ir ihiiii his. 

7t is strong, simple, and dignified; vehnwont nitd ]m;>.-i.-.-ioxj<.rl u hoii )ti>< ; readil.v 

rising Into ejoqneneo, and ocnwinuuUy hnn iu-d wjih iiii h imi^^iu.iiho l>oaiity. He 
CBcels in the statement of a case or tbo exiHisiiion ot » prim ipjit ; and iu hiri omisional 
discoutaes there arc paRSfigoH of a lofty no)r.U grandeur hy whicli the heart and mind 
are alikci affected, gfimc of his state papiw.^. iwiy fairl> rhullorgc roiuinirisoii with tbs 
host productions of the kind which the iiasi liiih tnl^^Ml:tlt■ll to ns. 

The following p-wsairn hi taken from a iliM-i,urPC in c iinTm*p»oraHor, of Hip first setllo* 
moot Of Now England, pronounced at Myinouth, Jh ccnibur 22, 
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" Sr ijj a noble faculty of ou#nature which enables us to con-* 
nect our thoughts, our sympathies, and our happiness, with 
what is distant, in place or time ; and, looking before and after, 
to Iiold communion at once with our ancestors and our pos- 
terit}'. Human and mortal altliough we are, we are neverthe- 
less not inerti insuhited beings, without relation to the past or 
the future. Neither the point of lime, nor the spot of earth, 
in whicli physically liv<\ liouiuls our rational and intellec- 
tual enjo\Tnents. We live in tlic past by a knowledge of its 
history, and in the liiture by hope tind anticipation. By 
ascending to an association with our ancestors ; by contemplat- 
ing their example and studying tlieir character ; by partaking 
thoir .sentim<-nls and imbibing their spirit ; by accompanying 
tlicm in their toils, by sympaibi/ing in ttieir sufferingH, ai\d 
rejoicing in their successes and their trinraphA,^w'e seem to be- 
long to their age, and <o mingle our own existence with theirs, 
Wc become Iheir contemporaries, live the lives which they 
lived, endure w'hat they endured, and partake in the rewards 
wiiich they enjoyed. 

And in like manner, by running along the line of future 
lime, by contemplating the probable fortunes of those who are 
coming aft(.‘r us, by altemj)tiug something which may promote 
their liapjilness, and leave some not dishontwable memorial of 
oui'seUcs for ilicir regard when we shall sleep wkll the fathers, 
^\e ]>i’oivact our own earthly being, and seen\ to 
ever is future, as well us all that is past, inA the aarrow iiiEm'* 
]>.Mss of our (*artlily existence. As it is notj. vain%W false, 
but an exalted and religious imagination, w-hich leads us to 
raise onr lluMight.'- from the orb, which, amidst this universe of 
v.orlils, llie Creuior has given us to inlmbit, and to^sond them 
tiouicihiiig of ill.* feeling which nature jfl’ompls, and 
teaches lo b(* ])ro]>er aiiiong cliiMren of tl# same Eternal 
Vare.nr, lo t1u‘ eoutemplaliou of the mvihnls of iollow-beiiig«» 
wilh which Ifis goo^nesi^ h:is }>e<v^dt‘d the inlinite of space, so 
neither is it ih |ir vain to e<nisi<Icr oui*selv(>s iiileresfeed 
ami eonneefed uitb our whole race, ilirough all time; allied to 
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our ancestors; allied to our pissterity; closely crtmpactii(| on 
aU sides with others ; ourselves being but links in the g^at 
chain of being, which begins with the origin of our ra<‘e, runs 
onward through its successive generations, binding together the 
pjist, the present, and the future, and terminal ing at kist wfth 
the consummation of all things earthly, at the throne of God. 

There may be, and thewi ollen is, indeed, a regard for 
ancestry, wbieli nourishes only a w^ak pride ; as theiu is also, 
a care for posterity, wdiicli only disguises an Inibitual avfiriee, 
(»r hides the workings of a low and grovelling vanity. But 
there is also a monil and philosophical respect for our ance>stors, 
which elevates the character and iniproves the heart. Xext to 
the sense of 3’eligious duty and moral fijeling, I liardly know 
what should bear witli stronger obligation on a lihiu’id and 
enlightened mind, than a consciousness of alliance witla excel- 
lence which is departed ; and a consciousra*xSs, too, tliat in itn 
acts and conduct, and oven in its sentiments and thouglits, it 
way be activedy operating on the happiness of tlio.ie wlio come 
after it. 

Poetry is found to have few strongiir cotict']»tlons, by which 
it would affect or overwhehn tlie mind, than tlKK-c in Mliii.-h it 
presents the moving imd speaking image of tlie dcpnrti^d dead 
to the senses o^ the living. This belongs to jxMnry only 
because it is congenial to our nature. Poetry is, in this n'sjx'ct, 
but the handmaid of true philoHOj)hy and morality ; it deals 
with us as human beings, naturally reverencing lliose Avliase 
visible connection with this state of existmice is sevj-red, and 
who may yet exercise we know not what syinpalliy with our- 
selves; and when it carries us forward, also, and shows us the 
long-oontinued result of all the good 'wc df> iu the prosjx ritv' 
of those wlto follow us, till it bears us from oiirst lvcs, imd 
absorbs us in ^ intense interest for what shall hapjxm to tlie 
generations after us, it speaks only iu the language of our 
nature, and affccLs us with sentiinents which belong to us a-? 
human beings. . 
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XCVT.— AN INDIAN FIGHT. 

gm WAtTEa Bcott. 

(Tbifi •ooouut of the attack upon a Now England village by a band of Indiana, and of 
tbeir repulse, i'^tokeu from Sie Walter Scott’s novel of PevtTil of tbe Peak, and In there 
fflYVax by Xfojor Uridtxonorth, a Puritan raldior and gentleman, to Julian Peveril, the 
heroof tile btoryand the lover of Ilridgcnorth's daughter. The ineidontia sulmtautially 
true, and took place at the town of Hadley, in Massachusetts, in ICT.'i. William (rolfe 
wus tho pio'iirtn whose opportune and nnexpwrted .niipearuiicft turned the tide of battle. 
He was OUT' of the l■‘}^;^cid^*«. as they were popularly culled; that Is, oue of the judges by 
whom Ciuirlos T„ King.of Englaiul, whk ctthdiatincd to death. I'pon the restoration of 
the t^tuiirta In together with Edward AVhalley, his l;ithtT-in-l.aw, (al^o ouo 

of King Charles's judges) fled ti> New England; and hero they lived fi>r many ymrs, iu 
efrict secliisiou. though more tb»u orio e4'Fort was nuulc by llie English Ruvcriiniont to 
arre»t tle in. Whalley died iu 1078, and OoCfo about two ye.'trs afterwards; hith at 
Hadley. Hero they had lived, sinw IWi^l, under the roof of Mr. Unstioll, tho ministar, 
who had two coix'oiilod I’oom.s hnilt in his lnm.se for their aecrmimodaUon. They were 
both hnive jnen and tried sobliors. 

John DixwfilU auothcr of tho rogiuideE, came alsi> to New En^^lbd, some tiinu aflor 
IVliallcy ami CiolTc, and rt^mained here till his death.] * 

Amon<> my ivandcrhigs, the transatlfintie PeltlemeatA have 
not p.^capcHl ino ; more cspctcially the country of New England, 
iiiio wliidi (dir native land hai( nliaken from lier lap, tis a 
drtiiikard dings from him his treasure!?, so much that is precious 
in tlie eyes of God and of his children. There thousands of 
our best and mo.st godly men — .such -wdiose rigbteoiisnes.s mighi 
come biMwoon the Almighty and his wrath, and pi’event ^6 
mill of cities — tire content to be tlie iidiabitants of the desert, 
ratlier eiicoiintt'niig fhe iinenlightened sarages than stooping to 
extinguish, under th(‘, ojiprcssion pnictised in Britain, the light 
ihiil, is \viiliin their own minds. There I remained for a time, 
din ing I he w ars which the colony maintained with Philip, a 
gr(‘jit Indian cliicf, or sachem, as they were, called, \rho seemed 
a rm nger sent from Satan to buffet tliem. Uis cruelty was 
great, his di.'isiiruiiafioji proround, iuid the skill and prompti- 
tude willi w'hich he maintained a destructive and desultory 
warfare, inllieteil mtiny dreadful calamities on the S(?ttleincnt, 
I W'as, hy clianc(\ at a sm;ill village in thi^ w'oods, more tliau 
thirty* from Boston, and in it.s situation exceedingly 


* Il.ulii*)' is about ninety miles from J3i»stou. 
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lonely,, and surrounded with thickets. Nevertlndess, there^ftfi 
no idea of any danj^er Irom the Indians at that time, for men 
trusted to tlje j)rot«iciion of ii considt^rabJe body of tror»|>.s, who 
Jiad taken the lield for protect ir>ti of the frontiers, and who lay, 
or were snppo-^ed to lie, betwixt the hamlet and the enemy's 
country. l>nt they liad to do with a foe whom the evil on© 
liiinsclf had inspired at onee wiili cuimiuj^ and ei'iielty. 

It was on a Sai)batli morninif, when we liad assembled to 
take swx*ct counsel to;re!h<‘r in the Lord's lums**. Oiir'teinj)l('. 
wa.s but construot(?.d of w(>odeu loirs: hut wiieii sludl the chant 
of trained hireling-s or tlie houndiiig of tin and brass tubes 
amid the aisles of a minster, arista ^o sweetly to heaveji as did 
the psalm ut whieli we united at ouee onr voices and our 
hearts! An exeellent wonliy, who now sleeps in the Lord, 
Neheiniali Sollgrace, long the conii)ainon t»f my pilgrimage, 
had'just begun to wre.stle in prayer, w'hen a W’oman, ’with di-S- 
ordered looks and dishevedied hair, enlerecl otir (diajad in a 
distracted manner, sereaming ineefsantlv, 'fhe Indians ! Tlic 
Indians!” In that ian<l no man dares septiralf! himself from 
his raetmsof defence; and whether in the city (»r in tiie lield, 
in the ploughed land or the forest, men k'ee|> Ix'shh' them ihoir 
wreapons, as did the Jews at the rebuilding of the Tem])le. So 
wo sallied forth ’with onr guns and pike.s and In-ard the whoop 
of these incarnate demon.s, already iji po>>ession of a part oi' 
the town, luid exemsmg their cruelty on tlic^ few wiuan w<?igiitv 
causes or indisposition had ’withheld I’rom public worsldp ; tmd 
it was remarked as a judgment, that, upon that bhxuly Sabbath, 
Adrian Hanson, a Dutchman, a nnin well emuigli dispo.sed 
tow'ard.s man, but whose mind w:k aiiugetlier given to worldly 
gain, was shot and scalped as he was sununing bis weekly gains 
in his W'archoiise. In line, there wa. jniieh darnagi* done ; and 
altliough our arrival ami enlran.?e iuio cimibat did in some .sort 
put them back, yet being surpi'ised and eonfnsc'd, and having 
no appointed leader of onr band, the cruel enemy shot liard at 
US, and had some tjdvaTilag<‘. 

Tt’was pitiful to licar the. .scream.s of women and children 
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amitl Ihc report of »puis nml tlie whistling of bullei?, mixed 
with the, f<T(»('imis yell< of these whirh they term their 

wjir w1joo[). Several houses in iJje uj>per paj’t of th(i 'villaii^e, 
were soon on lire ; and roaring of the thimes, and crackling 
of the gi-oat heiims as tliey blazetl, atitled to the horrible con- 
fusion ; while tin* smoko which Itie wind drove against us gave 
fiiTTlier adxantage to the enemy, who fought, as it were, invisi- 
ble, and under cover, wliiist we fell fast, by their unerring fin'. 
In this state of confusion, ami while, we were about to adopt 
the de.'ipcratc project of evacuating the village, and, placing the 
womim ami children in the centre, of attempting a retreat to 
the nearest seUloinent, it pica.'sed Heaven to send us unex- 
pected assistance. 

A tall man, (if a r^erend a]»pea.rance, whom no one of us 
liad ever seen hcfor^suddenly was in tlie midst of us, as we 
hastily agitated the rc'sohition of retreating. Mis garments 
were of the skin of tim tdk, and ho wore v'-wtu’d and carried 
gun. 1 never ^^aw any thing more august than his features, 
ovor.slmdowcd by loc'k." of gray hair, which mingled with a long 
beard of tlie. saim* color. Men and brethren,” ho said, in a 
voice like that which tarns liack the flight, “ wliy sink your 
hearts? and wiiy are you thus di.’squieted ? Fear ye that the 
God we serv(' will giv4‘ you up to yonder liealhen dogs? Fol- 
low me, an<l you .^liall see thm^ay that there is a eaptain in 
Israel.” He ulti'red a but distiiu't orders, in the 

tone of one wlio was accwliiM to command ; and such was 
the influence of his a}>]M‘arance, his mien, his language, and his 
prcsem*e of mind, that he was implicitly obeTed by men who 
had n('ver scon him until that moment. We were hastily 
divided, by his orders, into two liodies; one of which maintained 
the defence of ilie village with more courage than ever, con- 
vinced that 'the unknown was sent by (Jod to our rescue. At 
his command ilu'j assumed the best and most sheltered posi- 
* tions for cxclianging their di'adly lire Avilh the. Indians ; Avliile, 
under cover of tlie smoke, the stranger sallicil from the town 
at the bead of the other division ot' (he Xew England men 
i)0 
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iind, fotcliing a circuit, attacked the leil warriors in fiie rear. 
'J’lie surprise, itA is usual uiuonjj;st savages^ Ijjid com}»l(‘tc f'fiecl ; 
for they douhted not that they Avero assailed in tlioir turn, and 
placed 4»etAvixt two hostile parties by the return of a detach- 
ment from the provincial army. The liealliens tl(*ii in contu- 
sion, abandoning tbc balf-won village, and h'aving lM*l)ind them 
such a niirahcr of their warriors, liial tlx^ lril>e halli n<‘vcr re 
covered its loss. 

rs<iver sJiall I forget tiic, figure of oiir veneriddc h-adcr. when 
our luetf, and not they only, but tlic women and (rbildren of tin* 
village, rescued from tlie tomahawk and '-calping knife, stood 
ci-owded around him, yet scarce venturing to approa«ii Ids 
]>erson, an«l more minded, janiiaps, to worshi]i iiiin as a 
dc^sccndcd ang(d than to thank him Jis a^llow-nKu-fal. “Nut 
unto me he the glory,” lie said; “ 1 am iM an implement, frail 
a> yourselves, in the hand of ITim who is strong to dcllvm*. 
IJring mo a enj) of water, that J mtiy allay my parclu'd tliroat 
ere 1 assay the task of otfering tJuinks where tliey arc most 
due.” I was lu^arest to him as he spoke, and 1 ga\<' into liis 
Ijand the wat^u* he refpi(‘stcd. At that moment we c'Kciumgf'd 
glances, and it seemed to me. that 1 ro.<*ogni/.»‘d a iiohle fi'Ieiiii 
whom 1 bad long, sinec deemed in glory; but be gave me no 
time to speak, Jiad .sjx'ech been [irmh nt. Sinking on Id.', 
knees, and signing us to obcfi|4im, lie poured forth a strong 
and energetic thanksgiving f(]|^^H|||^mg back of the battle, 
wliich, jirouounccd with a voic^^Upfi^t’Iear a.s a vva?- trum- 
pet, thrilled through liic joints and marrow of th(; lieap-r.s. J 
have heard many U!) a^*t of dt-voiion in my life, liad Heaven 
v'ouchsafod me grace t<j jirofit liy tla*m ; but sueli a pruym’ as 
this, uttered amid the dead and ihe ilying. with a rirh tone of 
mingled trium[)h Jind ador;ni(»n, was Iwond ilicm ai! ; it wa.s 
like the .song of the inspired propheif-ss wlm dwfh htun alh the 
palm tree between Uamali and lleibcl. lie wji silent ; and for 
a brief ,sj)ac.e wc reni.'iitaMl with oiir faces lumt to the earth, 
no man daring to liti id,-' head. At longlli we looked up, Init 
our deliveriT vva.s no longer among us ; nor was he eve,r again 
Been in the land wldcli lie liad rescmal. 
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XCVn.-^THE INDLANS. 


[CttOvi.r.f^ Si'BA^.cr. wtui iKiru lu lUiPton, October 20, 1791, and liwa coustiictly rosidod 
nm*. np miidi' himscir first. ktii»\vn ha a by sovoral prize prologue.s tit the opon- 
iiig of whieh bad a polish of ttumbura and o vigor of oxpression not often 

found ill i‘oniiu*.s3iinu« of thiH class. Ju l>*2o he was the siieccKsful coupetitor for a 
prize offeiod fir lln* best mli* to Ih‘ rerih-d at a Shakspeart: pageant at the Boston TU»>- 
»tro. 'J'htj; tlio iiiont f-i vi.J iunl ItriUiant of all his pocnia. and has uinch of the lyric 
fii-^h a?ii) gt'W. Ill is-j*) he ii-i-it»'d a jio»-in Curiio'it^ . l»-fort* tio' J’hi Beta Kappi 

Pm-ii-ly of Uunard t'siHi j;.}. is i>oHsLh 1 in its versification, and filled with care- 

fully wriMji;lit uMti l«-.Uiiitiil pi-'tures. In lM>d by pronounced an ode at tbeceulcnnlul 
. el, lnnlioi, if the ■•‘.•(ib iiient ui B >stou. (from which the fidlowing extract Ls taken. 1 
Ml.iili is ,i fiiii-beil i^iid uniinated p'Ttbt luuiice. lie Lu& id.su written ;ii.any .suiiillto/ 
}'ii'nf8. (if nmeli i.;erit. 

-Mr. Spi iigu- li.is w vitti'ii a fourtii of July oration, and an iuiJre?H on inlcmperaiict*, 
whi'-li are yii.rtioj- ami energelic produ.'riont!. 

jMr. Sprague, prefc-nts an * m' au.iging e\Mn»}<U> of the union of pr.setical busiiiefia 
haidls uit!, till' t'ttite.s of H sell dar and (In*. .MMihibilitie- of a poid. He lia.s boeu for 
uiiiJiv ya'ar.s caslie r id’ a ti.‘ink,^ttid perturins his proaaie duties with aa much attentive* 
ne!«s and skill as if be had never written a line of verw'.] ^ 

Yk T while, by life’s endearniGnts crowned, 

To 111, irk thi.'^ day we ’jjather* round, 
jVnd to our nalion*.s founders raise 
Th(' voice of «rratitudo and iiraise, 

Shall not one line hnncnl that lion race, 

For u.s struck out from sweet creation’s face ? 

Alas, alas for them ! — those fated hands, 

'Whose monarcli tretid wa.s on those broad, jirrecn lands, 
(hir fathers calle.d them ;S^Ta«re-— them, whose bread, 

Jii (ho dark hour, tliose' famished fathers fed. 

+ # # 

AVc call th( Ml .'savajre. O, be just ! 

Tlieir outca.at'd fi'elinjys scan ; 

A Yoicii eoiii(*< forth, — ’(is from the dust, — 

'riu^ savuiTf was a man ! 

Think y(‘ Ip? hived not ? ^Vho stood hy, 

And in his (oils took ])art ? 

AVoinan wa^ there 1 o hh’ss his eye — 

The savti^t? hail ii heart ! 

Think y(? he jirayed iiol ? When on high 
lie lieard llio thunders roll. 
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What ba<le him look beyoud the sky? 

The savage had a soul ! * 

I venerate the Pilgrim's cause, 

Yet Ibr the red man dare, lo plead; 

'\Vo bow lo Heaven’s recorded laws, 
lie turned lo nature for a creed ; 

Beneath tlie pillare*! dome 
We seek our God in i>ray(‘r, 

Tlu’oiigh boundless w(»ods he iovi‘d to roam, 
And the Great Spirit worship}>ed there. 

But one, one fellow throh with us he felt ; 

To one divinity with us he knell ; 

Fre(‘doin, the soltsfune freedom we adore, 

Bade him defend his violated hhoj*e, 
lie saiv the cloud, ordained to grow 
And huivt upon his hills in woe ; 

He saw his people. withering by, 

Beneath the invader’s evil eye. ; 

Strange feet w ere tiTun[>]iug on his fathers’ bones ; 
At midnight hour he woke to gaxe 
Upon his happy cabin’s blaze, 

And list/m to liis childre.ji’s dying groans. 

He saw, and, maddening at t!ie siglit, 

Gave his bold bosom to the fight ; 

To tiger rage his soul was driven ; 
jVIerfW was not, nor sought nor given ; 

Tlui pale, man from liis hinds must fly ; 

He would be free, or he iNonld die. 

* 0 ^ 

Alas for them ! — their day is 
Their fires are out from hill and shore ; 

No more for them the wild deer bounds; 

The plough is on their hunting-grounds ; 

The pale man’s axe rings throngh their woods, 

. ' The pale man's sail skims o’er their floods ; 
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Tlioir plijasaut springs are dry ; 

Their children — look! by power oppressed, 
lleyond the mountains of the west 
d'heir children go — to die. 

C), doubly lost ! Oblivion’s shadows close 
Aronud their triumplis and their woes. 

On other renlnisi, wliose suns have set, 

Ihdiected nidiance lingers yet; 

I'herc* sage and bard have shed a light 
'I'hat never shall go down in night ; 

Tin rc tiine-crowjied columns stand on high, 

To tidl of them who cannot die ; 

Even we, wlio then were nothing, kneel 
In homage then', and join earth’s general peak 
l»nt th<j doomed Indian leaves behind ix) trace, 
To save Jii,< own or serve anotlun* race ; 

AViili Ids frail bj-ealh hi> j^owcu* Jias j>ass(»d away; 
llis de(‘ds, Jus thoughts, are buried witli his clay: 
I^or lofty j>ile nor glowing page 
Sjiidl link him to a future age, 

Or gi^e him with the ]Ki>t a rank ; 
ills herahby is but a bi\»keii bow, 

Jlis history but a. tahi of wrong an«l woe, 
llis very name must be a blank. 

Cold, with tlie h(‘ast he slew ho sleeps ; 

O’er Jilm no filial >piriL weeps ; 

A'o crowds throng round, no anthem notes ascend, 
do bless Ids coining and cmhalin his' end ; 

Even that he lived, is for his conqueror s tongue ; 
]ly hies alone his deathsong must be sung; 
iNo ebroidcles but tlieirs shall tell 
11 is niouriifid doom to future times ; 

May these iquai his virtues dwell, 

And in his fate forget his crimes. 
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XC\TU.— WESTCRX EMIGRATIOX. 

Krtimr. 

[UnWAaD Everett was born in l>orrhi*st»T, Mas^uchiiHetis, in IT'.'i, was gratiuiitwl ut 
Harvard College in 1811, and (settled over Uie rhnrch in Emtlk' iStrtvt. in lio^inu, as 
suecossor to Mr. Jiuckmiiisler, in 1813. In 181S ho was apiKiinted prolit.TOOr of Orrt k 
liit’raturc in Harvard CulK'gn, und immedintoly jtroroi.di'd to .Kitropo. with a vii-w cf 
toaking an ample pruparaiion fur the duties of Ids now (u)‘'iti>iu. Ilu uiuain* >1 in 
Enrojio alnnit four and a half years, during whioh pr'iitMl If went il. rough an oxten- 
siv*« course Ixith of travel and study. . Upon his return, ho jis.-umci tJi<- duties of his 
pr jfLSsorshijt, .nd also thuiat of eilitor of Iho North Auicrkan Ih 
i!i tiiy dis.'har ' lM>th till his eleetlou to the Hoiiho of llcpresfnr.itivi s, in Ho 

ji-niiiiin'd in Cuiigrtss tdl IMlo, in whii h jtavlu' was choi.ou guvi rnor of Massiu hii- 
si-ils, and reelected fir f-ur sueressivo years. In ho was apis/mtcd iniiikiiT 

])len«p<iVeutlary to tho rourt of l.oiidon. and disrharu'od the didies of that p'***! iik 
l-pja his rolurn to America, hi* w;ts < hoscn pic»i.h*nt of Iliu tatd College, and 
held (hat okico till li'J'.h Ir* was secretary tif stale r«t a short j eii.id. at thu (•Jo*»t' if 
Mr. Killmorc's Jidministnition, and in 1 ‘•5d vos chojw n lu the .'-eriiitc of the foiled 
,<t;ites hy (ho legidutnn* of Massmhuscits. luit loelgtiod lii.' i*lat.e (ho nei.t year oii 
uoeijunt of ill hoalUi, and has since iiislded u fiiivate citiycn in Ikwion. 

The vjtrioty of Mr. Evtivtfs lifo and empk*yinont«! !*• hut o typ of the versatility 
of hifl i)ow’or.s and tlio wide lange of his onltiruthui. Ho is one ot the most fiidslied 
men of tmr timo. His vouk'^ eonf-ist nniinly *«(' ooeasienal disc»uir.-«e.s, speuchos, and of 
(‘OnlrUmliotis to the N'orib Aiuorkrui lioviuw; iho la-* of whidi are %ery iuLiuer<ius, 
and deal with a groat 4litei>ily of subjects, including Creedt and Honnau literal ura, 
liio line nrt**, puhtios, poliiieal economy, bisiury. and Anieri>'ijii iiloraiuro. Ilk one 
liens and spec-ehos huvo been pabljsh.sl in two huge <('‘iavo volusiie.s. His atvlc fs 
rich and ghjuiug, hut always under the etaiimt of sound jndgmoni and go(Hl t;e,te. 
His karniii;: and s^dioJarship aiv never i)eo«Uefi.'*iy ohlrude,-!: tlo'v Hro'wtu»'ii into llm 
a I b of ids di>c<iurHB, and not embossed upoii its sUiTuco. He writes under the insjn- 
r.Htifmof a generous and e4im}>robcnsi\e piitriotiMu, and hi.- speeciies uie eminent iy 
miled to crado iind sustain a just and liigh-tono«I national seiitinient. Whalover I*.; 
does is doin; well ; and Lis brilliant natural powera l.avc Ihrouuh Idc been indn* d and 
allied hy ihoso habits of vigorous industry w^hiefi aw takely si.j jmsed by inan.s to be 
found only in eonn«‘.ution with duloiiaM and modlon'it.v . 

The Inlliiwiiig f\.trac't is from a Uisoonrse ou Ainorie.in Idoraluro, proiiounc.-d before 
the IMii Ihdii Kii]ii)a .Society of Harvard ('ollego, iu Au’;n.‘.t. JS.1.J 


The rnpid. rnarcli of the population ivii.-'tward lia'; Lim-ii 
attemJed by drcuni stances in .^oiiK* tlc^free novtd in llio Jiis- 
tory’of llie liuman inind. It is a ijicl, soinowlmt diiliciill {»f 
expliuiation, that tlic rctinenicnt of tiie ainaoriL nalions scemtai 
comjjarativcly devoid of ,aii ela.-'^tic and expansive ]u*ineij)l<^. 
With the cxecpIioH of iho colonies in A.sia Minor, the ai1s ol' 
Gi*eece were eiicliiiiinal to her islands and I#;r coasts ; they 
did not penetrate far into the interior, at lea?it not in every 
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direction. Tlie language and literature of Athens were as 
much unknown to the north of Piiidus, at a distance of two 
liundred mil<\s fi'om the capital of Grecian refinement, as th<>y 
w(*re ill iScytliia. Thraco, whose mountain tops may almost 
be seen from tiie porch of the temple of ]\Iinerva, at Suiiium, 
was the j^roverbial abode of barbarism. Thotigli tl»e eoloni<‘S 
of Greece were scattered on the coasts of Asia, of Ihily, of 
France, <ji‘ Sjiain, am of Afnea^no extemion of their jKjpu- 
laiion far inward l()f>k j)la<*c, amr tin? arts did not ]>enelrate 
beyond the walls of the. cities wliere they were cultivated. 

How diflercnt is tli«i picture of the dilVution of the arts and 
im}»rovemcms of civilization, fi*om the coast to the interior 
of America ! Poinilation advances westward, with a ru.pidity 
whicli numbers may describe, indeed, but cannot represent 
with any \ivaci(y to the mind. The wilderness, which one 
year is impa'JsabU*, is traversed the next by 4he caravans of 
industrious eniigranls, carrvdng with lliem the language, the 
institutions, and the arts of eixilized lile. It is not the irru]>- 
tion of wild barbHrian>, K'lit to iniiiet the wrath of God on a 
degenerate enijdre ; it is not the innmd ol' disciplined banditti, 
put in motion by rciiM.>ns of state or court intrigue. It is the 
human family, led on by Providence to possess its broad 
pairiniuiiy. The stat<‘s and nathins wdiich. are springing up 
in the vallt‘v of llu^ ]\H-souri are boiuid to us by the th^-nc't 
tie> of a common language, a common govennncjii, and a 
common desc-ent. 

J’nH’ore 2S\'w Kngland can lo<ik with coldness on their rising 
myriads, slic must forget that some of the bc^t of her own 
blood is healing in the.ir v^eins ; that ber Jiardy cliildrcn, with 
iht'ir axes on their slionlders, have been among tlie pitmeers 
in ihi^ mai’eli ol* liumanity ; that, young as she is, slic has 
become. th<*, mother oi’ populous ‘Elates. AVhat generous mind 
would sacriliee. to a. seltisli preservatitm of local prepomhu'- 
anec the deliglit of licholding civilized nations lining up in 
th(‘. desert, and the language, the manners, the principles in 
which l.c has been ‘reared, carried, with liis household gods, 
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to the foot of the Rocky Moiiiitiiius ? AVIio (jaii forget that 
this cxteiision of our territorial liuiits is the extension of the 
eiii))ire of iill we hold dear-— of our laws, of our character, of 
till* memory of our aneestor.s, of the gr<.‘at aeliiei eineiit^ in our 
hi>tory? Whithersoever the sons of the thirteen states shall 
wander, to S(>utheni or W'estern climes, the*}* will s<‘!id back 
th(‘ir hearts to the roeky .-bores, the battle iield<, tlie infant 
settiemeiUs of the Atlantic ^tLst. The-e are jilaj'ed beyond 
the reach of vicissitude. 'Wey have become already matter 
of hi.-lory, of poetry, of edoipience. 

Divisions may sjn’ing uj>, ill blood may 'hum. parties be 
formed, and interests may seem to ela-h ; but tin* great bonds 
of the nation fire linked to what is 'J’he iliicds oi' the 

great men to whom this count ry owes its origin and its growth, 
arc a patrimony, 1 know, of which its eliiidn-n will never di^- 
)>rive themselvc?,. As long as tlui Mississippi and the Missouri 
pliall flow, ihoec men and iIum* deeds will Is* n-im.inbeivd 
on their hanks. /J'he si'optre of government may go where 
it will, hut that of patiiotic fiMjling cfin never dt‘part from 
Judah. In all that mighty region whieh is drained by the 
J^Iissouri ami its tributary .streams, — the vallev e4.mxten-ive, 
in this country, with the tein]>erale wne, — will there be, as 
long us the. name of. ikmeriea .shall last, a father that will not 
take hi.s cliihlren on"'lli^ knee, and recount to them the events 
of the I wenly-se(!ond of J.>eeenibiT, the iiinef«‘‘ iiih of April, 
the sevi‘n{ecnlh of June, and thif ioiirth of rinly? 


XCIX. — DEATH OF GKXEllAL WOIJT:. 

J’.IKKHA.N, 

fl'i't-VCH rAPUMAN, a r.'xUvt* of WHS i»it Harvard CoIIogH in ‘IS 1 1, 

Ills nistor.v of CiUi'i'iKi’iwy of l‘<»utiac (from «lui h tlu* fdllojving rxln.- t i.s takfrO 
•wa* publl.iht'd Jii lioston, in IH.il. It is tin inton nlinr uork, rontainini; tltn roKuIta of 
much jHitJcnt rev.-ardn «nd wriltan in a flowing auit yUrH."tlv(> h‘.\ I<«. 

Mr. I'ftrkman Is aUo tho author of un u-^ive.'ihlo li'h.k t»I‘ travdl'm;' skot(;Uo.s among 
the Indian trits-'-J of the wvst, called CaJifornia naU Oregon Ti.til.J 
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The even Inti of the twelfth* was clear uud calm, with 
no light bin lliat of the stars. AVithin two hours before day- 
break, thirty boats, (Towded with sixteen hundred soldier-, 
east off from ihe vessels, and floated downward, in ])eri'; et 
order, with the euiTent of the ebb tide. To the boundii ss joy 
of the army, AV<ilfe’s malady had abated, and he was able lo 
command in person, ills ruined liealth, the gloomy jjrospei'i- 
c»f flic siogf', aufl tiie disaster at Montmorenci, had opfu-essed 
him with the deepest melancholy, hut never irnj»aired llir a 
nioimmt the ])rc)mj)tness of liis decisions or tlie im]»etuoii- 
I'.nergy of his action. 11c sat in the stern of one of tb<‘ boai-, 
pale and weak, but borne up to a calm Iieight of resolution. 
Kvery order bad been given, every arrangement made, anil it 
only remained lo face the issue. Tiie ebbing tide suiiiced to 
bear Ibe boats along, ixmt nothing broke the silence- of the 
night but the gurgling of the river, and tlie low Voice of Wolfe 
as ho repeated to the ollicers about hijii the vStanzatS ol‘ Gray's 
Elegy in a Country ( 'Inirchyard, whicli hud recently ap- 
peared, and which hi* had just received from England. Per* 
haj)s, as he uttered those strangely appi‘ 0 ])riate words, — 

“ Tlic paths of glory lead but lo the grave," — 

the shadows of Ins own approaching fate stole witli mouniful 
prophecy across his mind. Gcnticmmi,” he said, as ho 
closed his rccilid, ** I would rather have written those lines 
than take (iueb«‘C to-morrow'.’* 

'rii(\v n*aelied the landing-place in safety — an iudentafu)!! 
in tlie shore about a league from llie city, and now bearing 
lli(3 name of AVolfc’s Cove. Here a narrow path Ictl up the 
face of the liciglifs, ami :i Freueh guard was ]>ostod at tlie lop 
to defend Ihi3 pass. Hy the foree of tlm eiiirents, tlie fore- 
most boats, including that which earned AVolie himsidf, were 
borne a little b(dow the Tlu» general one of the 

tirst on sliore. He looked upward at the rugged heights that 
to^vered above him in the gloom* You can try it,” he 
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coolly obj.ci-ved to an otTicer near liim ; ‘‘ but I don’t think 
you’ll fifet up.” 

At the point whore the IlighLuulers landed, one of lludr 
captiiiiis, Donald Macdonald, wa:< climbing in advance of hijj 
men, when he w'as challenged by a seutinel. Ho replied in 
French, by declaring that he hud b(H*n sent to relieve the 
guard, and ordering the soldier to withdraw. Before the lat- 
ter was undeceived, a crowd of Ilighlauders were close at 
hand, while the .steeps below were thronged with eager eJimb- 
ers, dragging thcniscdves up by trees, routs, and bushes. The 
guard turned out, aud made a brief though brave resistance. 
In a moment tliey w'ere cut to pieces, di.-;])ersod, r)r made pris- 
oners ; wliilo men after men came swariiiing up the height, 
and quickly formed u]>on the pluiiy^ above. Meanwhile, the 
vessels had dropiied downward with the eiirreut, aud anchored 
opposite the landing-place. The remaining troo]>s w’cro dis- 
embarked, and wdth the dawm of day the whole wore brought 
in safety to the sliore. 

The sun rose, and from the ramparts of Cjuobcc the aston- 
ished people saw the plains of Abrabarn glittering with anus, 
aud the dark red lines of the Engli.-li forming iti tirray ol 
battle. * * * 

It was nine o’clock, and the adverse armies stood motion- 
less, each gazing on the other. The clouds hung low*, and, at 
intervals, warm, light showers d<*>ce.iided, be.'ipriidding bulk 
alike. The oopjiice and cornfndds in front of the. Briti.'ii 
trooj)S W'ere filled w'ith h^rench sharp->liooters, who kept up a 
distant, spattering lire. Here and lhm*e a soldier fell in tlie 
ranks, and the gap was filled in silence. 

At a little, before ten, the. Britisli could sec that Montcalm 
was preptiring to advance, and in a, fmv moments all ins 
ti^p.s appeared in rapid motion. They ciim<^. on in tlu-eo 
dmsions, sliouting aft(‘r the manner of their nation, and firing 
heavily as soon as tli(*y came, within range. In the Bihidt 
i-anks, not a trigger was pulh-d, not a soldier stiired; and 
their ominous composure r< o7ned to darui) the, spirits of tlie 
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as?ailauts. It was not till the French were within forty yards 
lliat the fatal word was given. At once, from end to end of 
the liritisli line, the muskets rose to the level, as if w'itli llu'. 
sway of some great machine, and the whole blazed foiili at 
once in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full career 
ari'csled with sudden min on a sunken rock, the columns of 
MfUilcalni staggenal, sliivered, tuul broke before that wasting 
.storm <f h‘ad. 

'I’he srnok(\ rolling along tlie field, for a moment .slint out 
the vie\v ; hut wlien tin* white wreaths were scathTcd on llie, 
wdnd, a wretelied s])eetaele was disclosed — men and otlieers 
luiTihled in heajjs^ columns resolved into a mob, order and 
obedience gone ; and when the British mii.-kets w'ere h'velled 
for a second ^ (^ll<‘y, the masses were seen to cower an<l felirink 
w’itlj nncontrollahle ]>anic. ^ 

i'or a fmv minutes, the French regulars .stood their ground, 
r<‘h>rning a shar]» and not incfreotual lire. But now echoing 
eJicer on cheer, redofiblhig volley on volley, trampling the 
dying and the d^md, ami driving tlie fugitives in crowd*, tin? 
British troops advanced, and sw’cpt the field hefore them. 
The ardor (»f the imm burst all restraint. Tliey broke into a 
run, and Avilh unsparing slaughter eluded the flying iniilLitudi* 
to the very gates of Quebec. Foremost of all, the liglil-fooied 
Highlanders daslied along in furiou.s pursuit, lu'wiTig down 
llie I"rcn<dnneii with their broadsAvords, and slaying many in 
th(i very ditch of the l‘oriificalion>. Never was victory more, 
({uick or more decisive. 

In the rdmrt action ami pursuit, the Frenchnn*n lo.-l Jideen 
Jiundn'd men, killed, Avonnded, and taken. Of the j-eniainder, 
some e.soaped Aviiliin the city, and otliers lied acro.ss th(^ St. 
Charles, to rejoin llnn'r com?*:»des Avho had heeu let' to guard 
the eamp. Th<* ])ursuers were recalled by .sound of trumpet; 
the broken ranks w'ero formed afreslt, and the I'higli.-di trooj>ft 
w'ithdraAvii btwtmd reaeh of the eannon oi' (Jiiebec. Bougain- 
ville, Avith his detachment, anivetl from tin* nj>per country, 
and hovering about their rear, threatened an altaek; but 
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when he saw what gi'oeting was prepared lor him, lie ahaii' 
dcmcd Ilia purpose, and witiidrew. Townplviid and ]\Iurnir, 
the only general officers who remained unhurt, passed to iIk; 
head of every r<‘gimeut in turn, and thanked the soldiers for 
the bravery they had shown : yH the trium[)h of the viidors 
W’ns mingled with sadrn^ss, as liie tidings went from rank to 
rank that Wollo had lallen. 

In the heat of the aetion, as lie advanced at the lieafl! of the 
grenadiers of Louisburg, a bullet shatirred wTi?t; but he 
wrajijied his handkerchief about the wound, and showed no 
sign of pain. A moment more, and a ball jnereed his side. 
Still he pressed forward, waving Lis sword and cheering his 
soldiers to the at(m;k, when a third shot lodged det'p within his 
breast. He paused, reeled, and staggering to one side, fell to 
the earth. Brown, a lieutenant of the grenadiers, Henderson, 
a volunteer, an officer of julillery, and a privah; soldier, raised 
him together in their arms, and bearing him to flie rear, laid 
liim softly on the gra^s. Tiioy asked if he would have a sur- 
geon; but be shook his heaih and answenul that all tvas over 
with him. His eyes dos(*d with the torfior of ajiproadiing 
il(?atli, and those aroiuid sustaiiuMl his fainting form. Yet 
they could not withhold their gaze from the wild turmoil before 
them, mrd the diarging ranks of their companions riisliing 
through fire and smoko. ‘‘ See. how tiiey run,” one of the. 
offieers exclaimed, as the French fled in confusion before the 
levelled bayonets. ‘^Who run?” demanded AVolfis oj)ening 
his eyes like a man aroused from sleep. ‘‘The eneinv, sir,” 
wais the reply; “they give way every where.” “Then.” 
said the dying general, “tell Colonel Burton to march Webb’s 
regiment down to Charles River, to cut off their retreat from 
the bridge. No’w, God be praised, I will die in peace,” be 
murmured; ^d turning on his side, calmly Ijrcathed his 
la.st. 
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(\ — CHAIlACrER OF FRANKLIN. 

L.^ai> Krouoham, 

inifiSRT BROi:‘?nAM, Urouirhativ was l««ni at Kdinbur^li, in the year 1TT8, but of 
an Kut;U^-b family lon^ eHliUdirlu'd tu tlm ^mmiy of AVeatuumdsiad. lie was eduisitivt 
la Scoiland; call^titu ibo uu<l t:ubi>-."ia>‘-ut]y t.) tlio Ku^lixli, bar; entered rorliu^ 

inout in wa-i i.mdo bcil chnuroilor ^nuii a jH-or) iu and hc^ tbo oilico lill 
IS U. Ho bas au.iin! *l dihtlm-lmn us an a4lvii(‘atp, oiaiivT, 8t«t«mian. and man of 
kupr$. JUia lir.> luvs Uvu ialUiaut and supoosQrul; ami hia name ia ehnsely and 
Ihuiorably idHiitibrd with a!! iho yrniJ ivforiiia wbidi ]jfivo,hwb gniuir on iii 
duriiis the la«l M.irfy ur forty jvars — iindutiito' the the slu re ‘t ratio, par- 

liainont.’iry roform, Calholio imtau> ipatiou. rotbnii iu ibo <'ivU aud criminal law, aud 
the odnoatiou oi' tin* peopl.-. 

Hi- has Hlwajs l^v-n a aiaii of j-rtKlifdous iudiiMry aud utiwearSed actisiiy nf mind, 
net or allow ill ri; any uf the shrods and frapiuonts of tiiuo to waeteil. Tluhasthue 
pom* through an aiuouuf of lu!M*r imder whit‘}» onlinury oriorgics would haw broktu 
d'lwn. Wliile yet t;tu\c youua:. b'* eugag-il with nnhtr and smjeesH in n<*ii-ntlllc investi- 
Ration, and eouie Ti.a|HMtt by him. on wiallunutlcal eubji-ots, pubJished in tbo TranRac- 
tiona of the Ihiyjd fioAAy. mu<b' him wldoi) and f.»voj-uMy known. Under tbo oamtaut 
pressure of pui-lie and prvttes^-kMdtl ilntle-<, he )i«« ivund tinu' ft»r» literary lal*or. Ilia 
In'ltiiry into the (kdonlul ol tUo prin.'iisU Kuropcan rovers van pithllRhcd in 

,l{ib3. Among his .subsfiiiucj»l. pwi.lkatious are, Ilhlorit-al i^ketebeRof the ^tatusniea 
Ilf the lleisruoltb orgt* 111.. A l»i.\lo:;uo on lu.-tinrt, PoUtirul Tl»ilotk>phy, Jiitesi of Men 
nf Ltfl.'i’is- A ti'anslatioii of tito oration of lK*rnosihetR*8 ou the Crosvn; iHjsidtw rereml 
tr<iatidi*8 coiitribuUsl Vi tlie panJieatitms of (he Sodety for tho Bilfuslon of Useful 
Knowledge, iuclmling an (‘.-.say on th« IMeasiii’ea, Objiels. and Advantages of l^iouco. 
Ills speuclms at tlie li.arau(Ilu purliumeut have b<»en eoUeclcd aud piiidiRhOd in four 
hu ge octavo volumes. To these are to l»e addo«l st-reial occasional iiamphlets, palters iu 
the JJdiiiburgh Koxiew, and nole.s to a new etiiliou of rainy V Natural Theology. 

His style is rigorouK. mauly. jind energidic; g>»ing straight to the point aimed at, 
but. without rising to luiy vnjy lefty height of elu<|uam’i-, or laung marked Ly auy rare 
gi’ivce ofe.\i»ressi>.n. In his delineation of ebarueter, he »ewe.s upon the prmnluent. 
mental iind tnoral tr.'dts. aud presents tlnun slrouglj, Ilis powers of Siurttrua and 
inveotivo are great, and freely used. Ills opiuioas ore Nomotiiatie expiuased with woj’e 
e-.inliden-’e than warranted by tl»e amount of lii.-; knowb-dgo uiK>u thesulyect In hand. 
He. is more h'ln.'irkahlo for the M'i.h? r.-uign of bis studies utnl the variety of his acqui- 
sitions than for aecuracy and lieptii iu any om- drpurtujenr. Of the institutions aud 
puMle men of our own rouulr^ he has alw'a^s wiiitou and spoken in the aiobt fi-iendly 
und getiewJiiH spirit. 

Tins sketch of Fmnklin i-: fu>nj the lilstori'-al Sketches of Ptatewuen who ttonriskod 
ill the time ofOeoi.-e 11 i.j v . 


OxE of tlie iiioot romarkable men certainly of our times as 
fi politician, or ol* any age as a philo.Aopher, was Franklin ; 
wlio also staiidvs alone in combining togctlier these two cliarac- 
tcr.'i, lho-gro.*itc.st that man can susDiiii, aixl in thi.^ that, having 
borne the fiiv-t part in enlarging science by one of the givafe.-t 

;n 
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discoveries ever made, lie bore the second part in founding 
one of the greatest empires in tiie world." 

In this truly great man every thing seems to concur that 
goes towards the constitution of exalted merit. First, he whs 
the architect of his own fortune. Boi n in the humblest station, 
he raised himself by his talents and his industry, first to the 
place in society which may he attaihcHl with tlie help only of 
ordinary abilities, great application, and good luck; but next, 
to the loftier lieights wliich a daring and hajipy genius alone 
can scale ; and the po(3r printer’s boy, wlio at one j^ericnl of his 
life had no covering to shelter his head from, the dews of night, 
i^cnt in tAvain the proud dominion »)f England, and lived to b(^ 
the ambassador of ti common wealth which he had formed, at 
the court of the haughty monarchs f>f France who had been 
Ids aliies. 

Then, he had been tried by piwpt'ritj^ as well as aflvorsc 
fortune, and had passed unhurt through the jierils of both. 3S'o 
ordinary apprentice, no commonplace journeyman, ever laid 
the, foundations of his independence in habits of industry and 
texhperancti more deep than he did, whose g(*nius was afu^i'- 
wards to rank him with the C*alil<*os and Newtons of the old 
world. No patrician born to shine in courts, or assist at the 
councils of monarchs, ever boj'e his honors in a lofty station 
more easily, or Avas less si>oilcd by the enjoynicm of them, Uian 
this common workman did Avlien negotiating Avitli niyal repre- 
sentatives, or caressed by all the beauty and fashion of the 
most brilliant court in Eim»pc. 

Again, he was self-taught in all be kncAv. Ilis hours of 
study were stoleti from those of shM*j> :in<.l oi’ meals, or gained 
by «ome ingenious contriAmnee for reading Av])i!o tlie Avork of 
; his daily calling AAxmt on. "A^ssisted by non<* of the helps 
which affluence tenders to the studh^s of the riclu he. liad to suj)- 
ply the place of tutors by redoubled diligence, and of commen - 
taries by repeated perusal. Nay, tlwj j»o3session of bpoks was 
to be obtained by copying Avbat the art Avhich he himself exer- 
cised ftfinished easily to others. 
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Next, <he circumstanced, under which others succumb he 
blade to yield, and j&ent to his own purposes — a successful 
leader of a revolt that ended in complete triumph after appear- 
ing desperate fSr years; a great discoverer in philosophy 
Without the ordinary helps to knowledge ; a writer famed for 
his clisiste style without a classical education ; a skilful nego- 
Uator, though never bred to politics ending as a favorite, nay, 
a pattern of fashion when the guest of frivolous courts, the life 
which he had begun in gam-ts and in workshops. 

Lastly, combinations of faculties in others deemed impos- 
sible appeai’cd easy and natural in him. The philosopher, 
delighting in speculation, was filso eminently a man of action. 
Ingi nious reasoning, i\>fined and subtle consultation, were in 
him cornbined with prompt resolution and inflexible firmness 
of purpose. To a lively fancy he joined a learned and deep 
reflection; his oi*:|||^al and inventive genius* stooped to the 
convenient alUanee of the most onlinary prudence in every-day 
affairs ; the mind that soared above the clouds, and was con- 
versant with the loftiest of human contemplations, disdained 
not to make proverbs and feign parables for the guidance of 
apjireuticcd youths and maidens at service ; and the hands that 
Fketclied a free constitution lor a whole continent, or .drew' 
<lo\vn the lightning from heaven, easily and Idieerfully lent 
themselves- to simplily the app.aratus by wliidi truths were to 
be illustrated or discoveries pursued. ^ 

Ills wliole course, both in acting and in speculation, w.as sim- 
f)l(' and plain, ever jn-eff iTing the easiest and shortest read, * 
ii(»r ever having recourse to any bat the simplest means to 
compass his ends. 11 is policy rejected all refinements, and 
aimed at aecoinplisshlng its pur[>oses by the mo^t rational and 
obvious cxpcdi«.;nts. His language was unadorned, and u.sed 
as the. medium of communicating his thoughts, not of imsing 
admirat ion ; but it was pure, expressive, racy, Ilis manner 
of njasoning was manly find cogent, the address of a ratiosjal 
bring to others of the same order; and so concise, that piv- 
fi rriiig decision to disens.sion, he never exceeded a <|uarter of 
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an hour in any public atblrcs^. III-» (‘ori«.«|>oj)i3o.nco on busi- 
ucps, whether private or ou static athiirs, is u ni'nlel of cloanioss 
and compendious sliortm'ss ; rn»r can any sta(||3 pap^s surpass 
in dignity and impression those of which iie i> believed to liave 
been the author in the earlier purl of the American revolu^ 
tiouarv war. 

Ills mode of philosophizing was the purest application of the 
Indticiive ]>riuci{>Iei> so etniiieutly adapted lo Ids nature, and sti 
r!(‘urly dictated in- coiunioa seu^e, that we can liave, little doubt 
that it would liin i* been suggest<‘d hy Franklin, if it had not 
been unfoldcif by Jhicon, tliough it is as clear that in this ease 
it would luvYc been expoiimh^d in tiir more sinijde tcnns. But 
of all this gi'eat ninifs ."citauilie ervcellenees, (he most rctuiul- 
able is the smulln<*ss, the .'implicity. liie apparmil iuadeepmey 
of the moans which h<‘ emphn-iMl i)i his experimental rc- 
M^arches. Ilis dis<'ovcries weri? made \4tii luirdly any appa- 
ratus at all ; and if, at any time, he had bewt led to employ 
instruments <£ a less ordinal^ th‘senption, he never restful 
satislied until lie had, us it w«Te, afterwards translated tin; 
process, by resolving the j>roblem with such sinijile raaclurxM'y, 
lliat you might say he had done itwlndly unaided by ajiparaliis. 
Tlie experime^nts by whidi the identily of hgliliiing and elet'- 
irieily was demonslrnted weix^ made with a sheet of hroxii 
j>aper, a )>it of twine, u silk tlirejit], and an iron key. Tpon 
the integrity of tlii.Fgroai man, wlieth;*r in ]mbiic or private 
life, then* r<‘sts no slain, Siri(*i1y honest, and (nen scrnjui- 
lously ]>uri( lu}jl in all ins dealings, he preserved in tlie highest 
ibrtline that rcgultnhy which he jjsd pr.'u*(isc<1, as w(‘ll as incul- 
cated, in the lowe,st. <• 

Jii domestic life, lie vras faidths,-, and in tin' i. it ercour.se of 
society, dcdightful. There xas a con.siant good Iimnor ancl a 
jdayful wit, easy and of higli relij li, wifjiout any amlnllou to 
shine, tlie natural fruit of his lively bmey, hi.'^ .sohM, natural 
good senscN and his ch»-erfnl icinjuu', that gave iii.s eouvcr^alion 
an unsjicakable charm, and alike suitcil eveiy circle, fnmi the 
humbled to llie most elevated. Witli all bis .vtmug opiniuus. 
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BO oflt<?ri solemnly declared, so imperishably recorded in his deeds, 
he retained a tolerance for those who differed from him, which 
could not be surpassed in men w'hose principles hang so loo/cly 
about them as to be taken up for a convenient eJoak, mul laid 
down when found to impede their progress. In his family lic 
W’as every thing that worUi, wama affections, and sound pni- 
d<‘nce could contribute to make a man both useffil and amiable., 
respected and beloved. 


Cl— THE ACTiaUlTY OF FKEEDOM. 

aRTATT. 

Here are old trees — tall oaks and gnarled pines — 

That .stream with gray-green mosses ; here the ground 
"Was never trench^ by spade, and dowers spring up 
Unsown, and die ungathered. It is sweet 
To linger here, among' the Hitting birds 
And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and winds 
That fthiike, the leaves, and saitter, as they pass, 

A fragrance irom the cedars, thickly set 

AVith pale blue berrie.'*’. Jn these peaceful shades— 

reaeeful, uiipruucd, iinmeasumbly old — 

ZMy thoughts go up the long, dim path of years, 

Hack to the oa.rli<‘st days of liberty. 

O Freedom, thou art. not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 

And w’avy tre.^^ses, gusli ing from the cap 
With whicli tlui Houian muster crowned liis slave 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 

Arni<*d to the teeth, art thou ; on(‘ mailed hand 
Orii*.]),s the. broad shield, and one the sword; thy brow, 
Oloriou.s in beauty though it be, is scarred 
AVitli tokiMis of old wars; thy massive limbs 
Arti strong with struggling. Power at thee has launched 
.SI *' 
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TIis bolts, and with his lightninjrs smitten tboe ; 

Tlioy could not <jticnch tho life thou hast inmi Heaven. 
JMcrcik’ss power has dupr thy diiii^eon dee]3, 

And his swart annojvrs* by a thousand tires, 

Have iorged thy cliain ; yot wliili* lie di^nns thce bound, 
Tiic links anj sinvfn’cd, and th<* prixui walls 
Fall outward; t(‘rribly tlioii springest forth. 

As sj^rings tlie dame abfive a burning pile. 

And shoutest to the nations, Avho r».*tiirri 
Thy shoutings, wliile the pale oppressor Hies. 

Thy birthriglit was not given by human hands ; 

TJiou wert t\vin-bo?*ii with man. In pleasant lields. 
While yet our ratie was few, thou safc^st with Jiini, 

To tend the <|ui<'t tloelw and W'atdi the stars, 

And teach ilie reed to utter simple air# 

TJiou by his side, amid the tangl<*d wood. 

Didst war ujmn the panthei* and the wolf, 
lljs only foes; and thou witl^ him didst draw 
The earliest furrows on the mountain side. 

Soft with the deluge. Tyranny hiinseif, 

Thy enemy, although of revenmd look. 

Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 

Is later bom than tlmu ; and as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 

The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 

Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years. 

But he shall fade into a f«‘rhler agf‘ ; 

Feebler, yet subtler.^ iJe .-.hall w-eave his snares. 

And spring them on tliy eareless steps, and clap 
TTis wiiliered lunid-, and from their ambush call 
Ills hordes to fall n]>on llc*e. He shall setid 
Quaint mar-hfjs, form.s f»t* fair and gallant mien, 

To catch thy gaze, and uttering graecdul words 
To chami. thy cur; while hi.s sly imps }>y ^lealll^s. 
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Twine roiiiul thee threads of steel, lijrht thread on thread, 
That grow to letters, or bind down thj arms 
With chains concealed in chaplets. 0, not yet 
Mayst thou unbrace ihy ct>rselet, nor lay by 
TJiy sword; nor yet, O Freedom, close thy lids 
Tn hi umber; for thine enemy never sleeps, 

And thou must watch ami combat till the day 
Of the nc,w earth and heaven. But woiildst thou rest 
A while from t umult ami the frauds of men, 

These old and friendly solitudes invite 
Tliy visit. They, 'while yet tlie forest trees 
Were young upon tiie un violated earth, 

And yet the inoss-slains on the rock were new, 

Beheld thy glorious cliiidliood, tmd rejoiced. 


CXI.— WASHINGTOX AT MOUXT VEBNOX. 

IttViXQ. 

[This sketch of W*ashh»stcu'i4 manner of litK m>ai the elose of fho ohl French war to 
Iht* iMigluniiisyof tho molution, ia from the first volume of IrviuK’s Life of Wushington.] 

iMorNT Vkiixon was his luu-borof repose, where he repeat- 
edly furh.Ml his siiil, and fancied himself tuichored for life. No 
imjmi^e of ambition Icmptod him thence; nothing but the c.all 
ot his eoiuilrv, ami liis <levolion to the jiublic good. Tike place 
was endeaT(*d l<» him by tiie reinembrarioe of his brotlier Law- 
rence, and of lin^ ha])py boiill; ho had passed there w'ith that 
brotlier ill t!ie days of boyhood; but it was a delightful place 
in it.?<.'ir, and well ttdcuhited to inspire the rural feeling. 

The mansion ^v'(ls beautifuriy situated on a sw’clling height, 
crow'nctl with w'ood, and commamriiig a magnifici'nt view up 
and down the Potomac.. Tlie grounds inimediately about it 
W('re laid out. somewhat in the English lasti*. Tiic estate was 
apjjorlioned into separate farms, devoted to uirferent kinds of 
culture, each having its allotted Iaborei*s; much, liowever, was 
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Rtill covered with wild w<x^s, seatnod with deep dells and 
runs of 'tvater, and indented with inlets— rhiiiints of deer and 
hirking-plLoes of foxes. TJie whole woody re*rIon aloti" tlie 
Vt^toniac from Mount Vernon to Belvoir, and far beyond, with 
its ranjie of forests, and hills, and picturesque pi’omontories, 
jdforded sport of various kinds, and was a noble hu7itin;r irnunid. 
AVasliin^jTton had hunted through it w’iih old lx)rd Fairfax in 
his siriplirtg days ; we do not wonder (hat his feelings through- 
out life incessantly reverted to it. 

“ No estate in United America,” observes he in on<.‘ of his 
letters, ‘ms raor(3 pleasantly situate.d — in a high and healthy' 
countiy; in a latitude bet ween the extremes of heat and cold ; 
on one of the finest rivers in the world, a fiv(*r well stocked 
witli various kinds of iish at all seasons of the year, anti in the 
spring with shad, hemng, bass, caq), sturgeon, in gn!at 
abundance. The borders of the estate arc wadied by more 
than ten miles of tide wut<‘r; several vyluahltj lisheries apper- 
tain to it; the whole shore, in fict, is one. entire fishery.” 

These were as yet the aristotu'aiical ilays of Virginia. The 
estates were large, and eontinu<.‘.d in the same farnilit's by entail. 
Many of the wealthy jilaiiters were conn(*ered with old liunilies 
in England. The young imm, especially the eldt-r son?, were 
often sent to finish their education there, and on tiieir return 
brought out the tastes and hnhlN of the mother count n\ Tiio 
governors of Virginia were fjum the.>%igh(n* jvniks of society, 
and maintained a corresponding .''tate. Tiu' “ established” or 
Episcopal rimrcli predominated ihrouglumt the “anei^mt 
dominion,” as it was tenned ; each c'ovinty was divhled into 
parishes, as in Fmghmd — eaeli*wiih its )jarochial church, its 
parsonage, and glebe. 

A style of living j^revaih.’d among the ojuileiit Virginia 
families in those days that h.a.s long since faded away. Tlie 
houses were sjiacious, commodious, liberal in all their appoint- 
ments, and fitted tf) cope with the free-handetl, o}>eri-hearted 
hospitality of the owners. Nothing was more eominon than to 
see handsome s<‘rvieeri of plate, elegant e<iuipag<^s, and superb 
-carnage horses — all impoi-t(*d from England. 
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At that period, a large Virginia estate was a litlle empire. 
Tin* mansion liouse was the scat of government, with its 
nnuKToiis dependencies, such as kitcien, smoke bouse, work- 
f-hops, and staljles. In this mansion the planter ruled ?upi*cine ; 
his steward, or overseer, wiis bis prime minister and executive 
ofiirer; be had his legion of house negroes for domesti<^ 

and bis host of fitdd iiegro<3s for the culture of tobacco, 
Indian corn, and other crops, and for other out of door labor. 
'I'ln-ir (juarier formed a kind of hamlet apart, composed of 
\ari<ms huts, with little gardens and poultry yards, all well 
ft(>c]o‘d, and with sw'ai’ms of little negroes gambolling in th(i 
sun^liiiio. Tlnm there w'cre lajfge wooden edifices I'or cunng 
lobaeeo, the staple and most protitable production, and niflis 
f(»r grinding wheat and Indian corn, of wdiicb large heids were 
ciilti\{ited for the supply of the liunily and tli^j sustenance of 
the negroes. 

The Vb’giaia planters were prone to leave the care of their 
estat es too much to their overseers, and to think personal labor 
n d<.'grm]aiion. Washington carried into his rural aliairs flic 
same method, activity, and circumspection that had distin- 
guished lijni ill military life. He kept his own accounts, posted 
up his books, and iMihinced them with mercjuitile exactness. 
AVe have examined du*m, as well as his diaries recording his 
daily occupations, and his lc.tt<.*r liooks, containing entries of 
slii])m(‘nls ol* tobacco, .and mTCsj.)ondenctt with his London 
agents, 'riiey arc inomuiKMils of his business habits. TJio 
pivxluets ot* Iiis estate also became so noted fur die faithfuhiess, 
a*» to <piatitily aiul quality, with ivhicU they ivere put up, that 
it is said any bari*<‘l <if flour that boro the brand of Georgia 
AVadiinglon, Alount Vm-non, was exempted ironi die customary 
ujspectiou ill tlie AV«wt Iiulia ])<»rt.s. lie rose early, often 
before daybreak in the winl<jr when the nighls were •long. 
On sueh occasions he lighted his own fire, and wrote Of read 
by candle light. ITo hroakfaslcd at seien in suiiimcr, at eight 
in wiiiH'r. Two small caps of tea, and lhn*e or t'our cakes of 
Indian meal, (called hoe cakes,) fbrnunl his finigal repast. 
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Immediately after bre4akfast he mounted his horse, and visited 
those parts of the estate where any work was ^^)ing on, seeing 
to every thing with his own eyes, and often aiding with his 
own hand. 

. Dinner was, served at tMO oVlock. He ate heartily, bfit 
was no epicure; nor w\as he critical about liis food. Tli^^ 
h(‘verago was small beer or cider, and two glasses of old 
Madeira. He took tea, of which he. was very fond, early in 
the evening, and retired for the night about; nine o’clock. If 
conliiu?d to the hou.se by bad weather, lie tiadc the o(!casioii lo 
arrange his papers, post up his accounts, or write h'tter.s, pa.'^s- 
ing part of the time in reading, and occasionally reading aloud 
tq the family. 

Wtishiiigton delighted in the clia.se. In the hunting season, 
when he r<^de out early in the inomhig to visit distant parts of the 
estate, he ofteil took some of the dogs wdtli him, for the chance 
of starting a fox, which he occasionally did, though he wsis not 
always successful in killing him. He was a bold rider and an 
admirable horseman, though he never cluiimid the merit ot\ 
being an accomplished fox hunter. In the height of the season, 
Jiowever, he w’^ould be out with the fox hounds two or three times 
fi week, accompanied by his gue.sts at Mount Vernon, and the. 
gentlemen of the neighborlMMid, especially the Fairfaxes of 
lielvoir, of which estate his friend George 'William Fairfax 
was now the proprietor. On such oewisions thcrii would he, a 
hunting dinner at one or other of those eslabllslmienls, at wdiich 
convivial rei>asts Washington i.s said to havc^ enjoyed him.self 
with unwonted hilarity. ' 

Occasionally he and Mrs. Washington ^voiild pay a visit to 
Annapolis, at that time tlwj seat of govinrimoni of Maryland, 
and jpartake of the gayeties wdiich pi-(ivaih*d during the session 
of legislature. The soci(;ty of the..<e seals of provinciiil 
governments was always j>olile and fashionable, and more 
exclusive than in these repnldican days, being, in a manner, 
the outposts of the Engli'.h .aristocracy, wh(*r(‘ all j)laccs ol' 
dignity or profit were secured for younger sons and ]>oor but 
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proud roiatives. During tlie session of the legislature, dinnc'rs 
iihd balls iibounded^ and there were occasional attempts at 
theatricals. The latter was an amusement for which Wash- 
ington always had a relish, though he never had aii opportunity 
of gratifying it efFectually. Neither was he disinclinetl to 
mingle in the dance; luid vf^ remember to have heard venerable 
ladies, wlio had been belles in his day, j>ridc themselves on 
having had him for a partner, though, tht‘y added, ho was apt 
to he a ceremonious and grave one. 

In this round of rurid occupation, rural amusement, and 
social intercourip, Wjishington passed sevend tranquil years, 
the halcyon s(‘ason of Ids life. His already established repu- 
tation drew many visitors to Mount Vernon ; some of his early 
comjmnions in arms were his occfisional guests, and his friend- 
ship-^ and connections linked* him with some of the most promi- 
nent and worthy pco[d<‘ of the? country, wdio were sure to be 
ivx'cived with cordial but siujplc and unpretending hospitality. 
His iTuirriage was not blessed with children ; but those of JIrs. 
Washington experienced from him parental care and aflection, 
and the formation of Ih^ minds and maimers was one of the 
dearest objects of his attention. His domestic coiicenis and 
,«o<*i.‘d enjoyments, however, were not permitted to interfeit^ 
witli Jiis public duties. He was active by nature, and emi- 
m ntly a* man of business by habit. As judge of the county 
eunrt, and member of the House of Burgesses, he had numerous 
calls upon his time and thoughts, and was often drawn from 
homo ; fur wliatever trust he undertook he was sure to iulBl 
with scrupulous exactness. 
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OIL— AMEKICA IX 1714. 

Buhxii:. 

[V.i>an;xi» Borki! WH8 Kun in iHiMin. JaKuai v 1, 173(VRnd Uiod JtttyS, J707. Il4) 
entered {larliataent iu ITOii, and Lin abilitiett and industry soon uiadc him fivorahly 
kiKiwn. uud gradually a linuiH'd liiiu to a )HMition of commanding infiiuoirc lu tlio 
affairs of his cnujitiy. Ih^ c 'titinu.'d in jmrliaineut till 1701. There were tlireo f'rt at 
I’la which occuph'd. severally, the. I><^giiii)iug. fliu middle, anti the oud of lliirke'H 
oare«.‘r; and ihe-f w*-i'e the of England to her eol'iuloi} jn ^■orlh Auu'r- 

i' a. the affairs of India, and the rmneh lie had a wonderfully oxtciwive 

and :i!jnutf arijiiuiatHnre with Auieri'‘n- and the ttieostu'es be couittadled w'ei'fl wi.'^e aud 
; anti hatl they liecn iln-y luL'ht have i>fwi[,r.iied tl)y iudependt'fK’O 

n oiir ef/untry, thtiogh sin h an ev« ut wa,*. ijn vituhle.MKHjertlr hirer. His speerlies on 
Ainernaii afiairs earned now be ri-iul without Uio hightyt adtu^liun alike of their 
iibility and tlitir teuivor £okI bpiiit. * 

The ttffatrs of Jtidjii. and espei iany the }niin-n'l»in*nt «<f 'VVarn-u fhe gov- 

rrnor general, ottcupimi Um he’ri lime suhI thoiigiiH for tnnu.v .vrars. Ar to tho wieiloiy 
of his ctuu'se anti the .♦‘•mndnew* of lii-s views ujM)n this !»nhji«;t, there may b»* rot<m fijar 
doubt ; but there can be iiutic as to tlie sincerity of his tMOviotlohlk, ur the eplendid 
iotcllf-ctuiil powers he juit forth* in supjiort of tbun. 

Puriujs the last yearn of his life, the Freir'-.li revolution vf&H tho alisorbUrg objeci of- 
his thoughts, ami he riewid it wlih the utino.st aver^ion and alarm. Hiswiitings on 
thitr sulvcfct- are marked by a tone of iiii*ro jrasskmate fervor, and by ft ttylo of more 
declamatory riohttass, than tire priHluctions ot lii.4 carl,v uianiir^.d. 

Burke'a tniud w’lw also mm-h bu>Ied at one tlnic with t!.*' project of cconenncftl 
nsferm. Ills sptroeli. that suhluet Is one of th« best ,>f hU win'ks, «ud may sMIl Iwj 
read with profit, aa to the prluciplea <*ii which «<l:nlid»trfttivo refomB ahouid bo con- 
il unfed. 0 

Ihirkoft wind wwt romaekable for a eiunl fnatien iff qualUicri net Oftfii found lie 
gelber. Its groundwork was laid hr practe^il gfHfrt m ns*.-: but upon tlfh* was I'tvi: od ft 
sjilcmlid Buperstnnsturo of iuraglnation nnd eloipienco. To pi’unt quh^kitoss of percoj)- 
ti'>U fl»(i brilliant retidliii'sn of pfAver were addeil arr iii.lustry that shrauk tronr eo 
MUioitiit of toil, and a faculty of pr^heiitlug tu the, eleurosi posHiMo light tii« in- 
trieate maws of ftuds. h\rrii.»*’8 iufJut*i»et. as a praelUviI state.snnui was impuinKl by Itli 
impfttiMit spirit atidJhSs tewpeshnm'i ik nfibrltt.i»'s. w!;i b ofron Ind him to sjty lurd do 
unwise tilings; but wiewo roiif^iraii.-i luivu added to his lom*' a.s a writ ir. from tho warm 
glow <11' human iVcliiig which they fJiMw over bie spMculntioirh. Hi.s works have, bwa 
frftqneiitly r•■prJIItcd, aud ar’i- read tmd studied by ut rlcMncn. lioth in r,nplnnd anti 
Aurarica; for tliCy abound sn Iho.'^o wi.^ prineijdes and sound axhujis in governinciit 
which are ue hpJdicaMo to rcpnbliran inHtilutrun^ ji.! lo lho««*, unih r v.bjch lie lived. 

Burke’s iufluiurce iw a jnr’dif man w.as inneh iin-rea.-M'il by tin- e,\eel1(.*nce end purity 
of his private life, in wiiifli ihe riui' or of j.oUli«M! e•.llld never find n Klulu. 

lit! Wtis an affoetjonate bir-'lfund and e dotiinr father. Tfie deittb of hiw wm —an ouly 
chilli — in 1704 well nlj;li broke his heart; and fiie jiMi^'isgeH in his subsoffuetit writ- 
ings in wlrich hoalludch to hi.-, ben avcrnc'Utttre among tlie most beaulifrii and puthetje; 
in the language, "L > * 

foUor^g p»nu;vaph ha'^ In-en ofii n ijuoteil. bnl gmierallY w itlmut tire uxplana- 
Uffn^whiohm rofiuircK to m:ik<i it Int'-lligiide. It is tiom a sjv evh mi concUifttlon with 
A!ij^ica^r^^liYC^ed In March. ITTsVjm-f. Ik f »re coni-Ui.-ifimi beninie in,j,o.‘.sible. Iturku 
is nrg la^ t.he duty iiod pvpediency of healing couri'-els towards tiio colonios, by argil- 
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incntx r«iunde4 on tlicir raplil p:roTrth, He h.’u2 jnst submitt«><l some Htatistical tables to 
his hoarei-a, by wblrh ik a^tpoared that in the beginning of the century, the cxin.'rt 
tinib' to the eol mloM waw one twtJfih of the whole triolo of On^at Ih itairi ; but at tho 
nionifnt the orator was speaking, it was mine thsin one thini, — tho whole troiio IniTing 
.'tlsii .'idvanccti fivni six to Bi.tti’on millions.* This is the “in’eat considemtion” wiUi 
which the psMage begins. The speaken having proved his position by dry stalisiifN. 
now firoceeds, in a peswigo of the highest Iteauty, to presc^nt the Biiinc truUi to tho 
huagiaati.iu of his hearers in a pivtnresque form. 

r PANNOT prevail on mysell* to hurry over thi.s f^reat eoii- 
sidoratiuii. It i? good for us to be here. We starid vvliere tve 
have an immense view of what i.s, and wluit is pa-t. flood', 
indeed, and flarkness rest upon llie future. Let u.s, however, 
hefore we de..s<*end from this noble eminence, refleet thut thi' 
growth of our initional prosperity has Jiappened within the 
short period of tlie Hie of man. It has happened within 
8ixty-eight years. There, are those alive whose memory 
might touch the two extremities. For instaijce, my Lord 
Bathurst t Juight nmuMuher all the stages of the ])rogress. 
n e was in 17tM; of an age at least to he made to coiujirehend 
Mieh thing.*;, IL' was tlien old enougli “to read the deeds of 
his anoe.stors, and eould umloiviand the nature of virtue.” J 
Suppose that the angel 4»i’ this au.spiciou.s youth, toreseehig 
the many virtue.s whi»di made him one of tlic most amiable, as 
ho is one of the mo.si fortunate, men of his age, had opentsd to 
him ill vision, that when, in iIhj fourth generation, the third 
]»nnce <»f the house of Ilrun.swick ha«l sat twelve years on tlie- 
throne of that nation, Avhicli (by,the happy issue of moderate 
and liealing counsels) was to be made Great Britjun, he 
should see his son, h^rd chancellor of lOnglartd, turn biick 
the curr<mt of hereditary dignity to it.s fountain, and raise him 
to a higher rank of peerage, while he enriched the family 

* At tlie present time, ilu- annual export, trade of Great Britain to the 
United StaU'S is about thirty millions sterling. 

t Bail Bathurst, at tlie lime of the delivery of this speech, was nearly 
ninety years old. Tie was a nobleman of social habits, and some literary 
taste, but no wise remarkable, and is remembered much more thiHugh tihis 
passage of Burke’s, than hy any thing he himself ever did or said. 

The original is in Latin, of which the words in quotation marks are a 
translation. 
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witli a new one.* amidst these bright and liappy scenes 
of domestic honor and prosperity, that angel should have 
drawn up the curtain and uiilblded the rising glories of his 
country, and while ]»e was gazing with adminitiori on tlic then 
commercial grandeur of England, the gimius should point out 
to him a little sj>eck, scarce visible in the mass of national 
interest, a small seminal principle jTither than a lormcd body, 
aiwl should tell him, “ Y’'oung man, tiiere is America, which at 
tlii- duy serves for little more than to amuse you with stories 
ni‘ SI \ age men and uncouth mamiors, yet shall,# Ixdbre you 
la'te of death, show itself equal to the wdiole of that wnn- 
mmre which now attracts the envy of the world. \VhatcMT 
England has been growing to by a pmgressive inercast* of 
impro\funent, brought on by varieties of people, by succession 
ol‘ civilizing comincsis, and civilizing stdtleinonts, in a series 
of seventeen hundred yetu’s, you sluili see as much added to 
Jter by America in the course of a .single life.” If this stale 
of his country had been foretold to him, w^ould it not rt*quirc 
all the sanguine credulity of youth, and all the iervid glow of 
enthusiasm, to make him believe, it? Fortunate man, he h}t:< 
lived to see it ! Fortunate, indeed, if he live.s to si‘e nothbig 
that idiali vary the j>rospcct, and cloud the, setting of his day 1 1 

* The second sou of Lord Bathurst was made lord hiRh ehunceliur in 
1772, and raised to tlio peerage, under the title of Baron Apslry. There in 
bat one other instance in English history — ihut of Sir Thomas More — 
'Of a iuhtCs reaching this rank in the life of hi^ father. At this time. Lord 
Bathurst was advanced in the peerage, and made an 'J'his is what Burke 
fuetuis by “turning back the current of hered;tary dignity to its fountain ; " 
the father, in tliis case, having been promoted fur his son’s services, where- 
as, usually, the hmmrs of the son are gained by the worth of the father. 

^ Lord Bathurst died a few months after this speech avus delivered. 

This beautiful description of Burke’s has been more lliati once imitated 
by succeeding There is a noble parallel in Mr. Webster’s 

Plymouth discourse, pronounced in 1820 ; in which he traces the growth of 
New En^and during the cightcentli century f)y a (‘orn-sponding reference 
to the life of John Adams, then living in a venerable old age, and who sur- 
vived to see hift son, John Quincy Adams, re.H'h the highest place in the gift 
of the people, as Earl Bathurst li\ed to see his son attain the highest sneii- 
lar post which a subject of the English crown can rea h. 'J'lic compiler 
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CtV.— THE RETIREMENT OF WASHINGTON. 

Gmot. 

[F. P. G. GucsoT waB Iwni at Xismes, iu France, in Oct#bor,1787. He has been highly 
iiafingulsLod both an a fiCateemnn and a man ot' letters. He was a cabinet minister of 
IsinJs PbihjiiH' during the greater part of his reign, and shared in his fidl In 1848. Ho 
is the anttK*r of vari<^us historical wofks. mo.«t of which have bt*on translated info 
' FngUsh. lie stands in the first rank of modern historians. llc> is di.stingui»hed lur 
patitmt rest^arcli, ciwar insight, and phtk«io]thical compreheusiou. His style is remark* 
able fur vigor, eloipiencc, and preci-siun. 

Tii'» fidlowiiig vxtrutt is from an ossar nn ‘VVoshJnvrtnn. prtifixed to a French ver.sioti 
of .''ihirks's Life untl Writings, (abridged.) published in l^lrirf in lS4b.l 

Wasiiinotox did wt‘11 to w ithdraw from public biisine.'is. He 
had entered u}K)n it at one of those moments, at once difficult 
and fmorablo, wlien nations, surrounded ?)y j»erils, summon all 
their virtue and all their wisdom to siirmount them. He was 

•ventures to su>>join in a note an extract from a speech delivered by him at 
tljc dinner given by the young mtMX of Hostou to Charlc.B Dickens, February 
1, 1842, hi wliich the recent growth of our country is presented iu a simUar 
form : — 

“ U is now sixty-seven years funce the rapid growth of our country was 
skcteljed by Mr. Bur^e, in the cour.se of his speech on coneilialion •with 
America, iu a p:issage whose picturesque beautj has made it one of the 
commonplaces of literature, iu which he represents the angel of Lord Bath- 
nrst drawing up the curtain of futurity, unfolding the rising glories of 
England, and pointing out to liini America, ,‘i little speck scarce viiiible in 
the mass of the national interest, yot which w'as destined, before ho faistcd 
of death, to show' it.self equal to the whole of that commerce wliich then 
nltractetl the admiration of the world. There are many now living whose 
lives extend <iver the whole of this period ; and during that space, what 
jneinomble I'hange^ have taken place in the relations of the two countries ! 
Let us iniagiiu' the angel of that illustrious orator and statesman, when 
the last w'ords <)!' that profound and beautiful speci h were dying upmi. the. 
air, witlidniwing him from the congratulations of his friends, and unfolding 
If) him thn future progress of tliat country, whose growth up to that period 
he had so felicitously skctchiHl ; ‘ 'Fhere is that America, whose interests 
you have so well underhtood and so eloquently mainUiincd, which, at this 
moment, is taking uioasuros to withdraw from tlic protection and defy tho 
y)Ower of thexnother country. Hut mourn not that this bright jcw'el is 
do.Htined to fall from )otir country’s cnfwn. It is in obedieuoc to the same 
law of I’rovidcncc which sciid.s llio full-iledged biul from the nest, and tho 
man from his ftlhor’s hou‘«c. Man sh.all xml he able to sever what the im-" 
mutuhlo laws of Providence have joined l!)gether. The chafing chains of 
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admirabl}" suited to this |>osjtion. He held the seittiittenta and 
opinions of liis age without slavishness or fanaticism. The 
r>ast, its institutions, its interests, its manners, inspired him 
w'itli ntnt ier haired nor regret. His thoughts and his ambition 
did not impatiently roach forward into the future. The sodety, 
in the midst of which he lived, suited liis tastes and his judg- 
ment. He had confidence in its j)rineiph;s and its de^tiny,^ 
but a confidence enlightened and qualified by an accurate 
iM-tinciivt‘ j>er(*c|)lioii of the eternal principles of sfxdal onlcr. 
lie -erved it with heartiness and independeiicf‘, with that coni- 
bination of tailh and fear which is wisdom in the affairs of the 
world, as well as before God. On this a<*coi!nt, especially, he 

colonial depeudoiioo shall be cxchan}i(fd for tics liifht .as nir, yet stronjt as 
sted. The peaceful and profitable interchange of cojurnercc, the same lan- 
guage, a cominoi* literature, similar laws, and kindred institutions shall 
bind you together with cords which neither cold-blooded policy, nor gr.jsp- 
ing Kolfishness, nor fratricidal war shall be. able to snap. Discoveries in 
science and improvements in art shall bo constantly contracting the uccan 
Which separates you, and tho genius of steam shall link your shore.s to- 
gether with a chain of iron and ilamc. A new heritage of glory shall 
await your men of genius In those now unpeoi>led «6(dit*.i(les. The grand 
and lovely creations of y(mr myriad-minded Shakspearc. t’m* mr»j<!Stif line 
of Milton, the stately energy of Drydon, and the compact elogance of Pnpo, 
hliall form and train the minds of uncounted multiUides yet slumbering in 
the. womb of thf future. Her gifted and educated sons shall come over to 
your shores with a feeling akin to that which sends the Mussulman to 
Mecca. Your St. Paul's shall kindle their devotion; your Westminster 
Abbey shall warm their patriotisru ; your Stratford-on- A von and AbbuUsford 
shall awaken in their bosoms a depth of emotion in which your own coun- 
trymen shall hardly be able to sympnthwe. .Extraordinary physical atlvau- 
tSLges, and tlie influence of genial insliiutions, shall tlu re gi\t* to the human 
race a rate of increase hitherto unparjillclcd ; hut the tsticam, however 
mheh it be widened and prolonged, shall retain the (‘haracicr of the foun- 
tain from which it first flowed. Every wave of i)oi)uliif.i()ii th.at gains u]joii 
that vast green wilderness sluill bear witli it the Idood, ilu* spet'ch, and tho 
books of England, and aid in tmiismitting to the gemmations tijnt come after 
it her arts, her literature, and. her laws.' If lliis had boon rcviialcd to him, 
w«vld it not have re<juircd all the glow of his imiigination, and all the 
strength of his judginfiit, to believe it f Lot u,'., wlio an; seeing tin; fulfil- 
ment of tho i^on, utter the fervent prayer that no sullen clouds of cold- 
ness or estrangement may ever obscure these fair relations, and that the 
madness never mar the benevolent purposes of God.” 
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was qualified to govern it; for democracy requires two things 
f<>r its tranquillity and its bucci^s? ; it must feel itself to be 
trusted and yet restrained, and must believe alike in the gemi- 
hie dovotedness and the mortil superiority of its leaders. On 
these conditions alone can it govern itself while in a proeess of 
development, and hope to take a jdaec among the durable and 
g}orioj|^ fonns of human scKMCfy. It is the honor of the Arnei- 
i<,*an ^people, to have, at this period, understood and aecepte<l 
tliese conditions. It is the glory of Washington to have Im-ch 
their iiiterpreter and instruimmt. 

lie did the two greatest tilings which, in ]>olitics, man can 
have the privilege of att<‘mpting. lie maintained, by ])eaee, 
tliat independence of bis country which bo bad acquired by 
war. He foi^led a free government, in the name of* the prin- 
ciples of orde*and by reestablishing their swviy. 

When he retired from public life, both ta^ks >verc accom- 
plished, aiul he could enjoy tli(‘ result. Ftu’, in such high 
enterprises, the labor wliich they hav<5 cost matters but little. 
The sweat of any toil is dried at once on the brovr wdiere God 
places sueli laurels. 

lie voluntarily, ami a conqueror. To the very last, 

his policy had prevailed. If he had wished, he could still have 
k<q)t tlie. direction of it. Ills suecesROr w'as one of bis most 
attached friends, cuu'. wliom he h;ul hiinsidf designated. Still 
the epoch wa> a eritieal one. lie had governed successfully 
for eight years — a long period in a dmnocratic state, and that 
in its infancy. I'or some filin', a jiolicy opposed to his own had 
been gaining gronml. Atncrieun society seemed disposed to 
make a trial ofiSew })allis, more iii cxmfoiTnity, perhaps, with its 
bias. l*erhai)S tlie hour had come for Washington to quit the 
arena. Ilis sueec.-^sor was there overcome. Mr. Adams w'as 
succeeded by jifr. .hdferson, the Ji'u-der of the opi'Mwition. Since 
that time the democrat !<■. [uirty has governed the Unite<l Slates.* 

* This oosriy was written during tlie administration of President Vnn 
]jur(*n. 
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this a frood or an evil? Could it be other wise? Had 
the gt)verTniicnt continued in the hands of the federal 
would it have done better? Was this possible? What liave 
been the consequences, to the United State?,' of the triumph m 
the deniocmtic part}^ ? Have they been ciirried out to the end, 
or have tlu‘y only begun? What chaiigea hare the society 
and constitution of America undergone, what have thej yet to 
undergo, under their influence ? 

Thes(^ arc great questions ; difficult, if I mistake not, for 
natives to solve, and certainly impossible for a foreigner. 

However it may be, one thing is certain ; that which Wash- 
ington did— the founding of a free government, b} order and 
peace, at the close oi‘ th<* revolution — no other fxdiey tlian 
his could have accomplished, lie has had this true glory — of 
triumphing so long as ho governed ; a.ud oinrendering the 
triumph of his ^versaries j)Ossible, aller him, without disturb- 
ance to the state. 

More than once, jierhaps, this result presented itself to liis 
mind without disturbing his composure. ‘‘ Willi me a j>i*edom- 
inant motive has been to endeavor to gain tinu? to pur oountiy 
to settle {md mature its yet rectml institutions ; and to progrcftS 
without interruption to that df'gn^e of strength and consistency 
which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command 
of its own fortunes.” 

The people of the United States are virtually the arbiter’s 
of their own fortunes. IVasIiington had aimed at that high 
object. He reached his murk. Who has su(‘ce()dcd like him? 
Who has seen his (nvn success so near and so soon ? 'Who has 
enjoyed to such a degree, and to the la>t, the*conlidence and 
gratitude of his country? 

Still at the close of Jiis life, in the deJigUtfiil and lioMoi'able 
retirement at ilount Veiiiun, which he hinl .‘-o Inngffd for, I his 
great man,scren(3 fis he w.-is, was inwardly conscious of a sliglit 
feeling of lassitude and inclaiK-Iioly ; a h-rling v<*i-y natural at 
the close of a long life employed in the alfairs ol'inen. Powi-r 
is an oppressive burden, and men are hard to ser\ ( , wlic'n one 
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IS atruggling virtuously and strenuously against theii’ passions 
and tlicir errors. Even success does not efface the stid impres- 
sions wlucli the contest has given birth to, and the exhaus* 
tioa which succeeds the struggle is still felt in the quiet of 
repose. 

The disposition of the most eminent men, and of the best 
among the most eminent, to keep aloof from public atliiirs, in 
a free democratic society^ is a serious fact. Washington, Jef- 
4ersoti, Madison, all ardently sighed for retirement. It would 
seem tis in tliis form of society, the Uusk of government were 
too severe for men who are capable of comprehending its 
extent, and desirous of discharging the trust in a jiro])er 
; xuanner. 

Still to such men alone this la;>k is suited, and ought to be 
intrusted. GoveriiuKuit will be, always and ev«.‘ry where, the 
greatest exercise of the faculties of man, and consequently tiuvt 
w'hich rccpiires minds of the highest order. It is lor tlie honor, 
as well as for tlie interest, of society that such niiuds sJioiild be. 
drawn into the administration of il.s affairs, and retained there; 
for no institutions, no securities, can sup])ly tiuiir }>lace. 

^Vnd on the other hand, in men who arc worthy of this des- 
tiny, all weariness, all sadness of spirit, however it might be 
permitted in otliers, is .a weakness. TU(.ur vocation is labor. 
Their reward i.s, indeed, the ^uceess of their efforts, but ?tiil 
only in labor. V^ery oficn they die, bent under tinv burden, 
before tlie day <it‘ recompense .arrives. Washington lived to 
receive it. He deserved and enjoyed both success and I'cpose, 
Of all great men, he was the most virtuous, and tl^ most for* 
tunale. In this world God has no higher favors to bestow. 
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CT . — CtJjVJlACTEIl OF WASHINGTON. 

A'!O^TMOCS. 

[The fi^llowinsr skotch of tJic cfcaKirtpr of Wiwliiitpfon npiJiwi-ed iii London 
Courier of January 1800. It ^vUI Iw read uith interest, not mtuvly aa adiscriiai* 
natiug and >vt<il-wrttton productK^u.lutt us a tribute to tJio eXetdience of that Ulnstrkms 
niaiii from u c ontomporary. » fdi cijrner, and one of a ]K>oplo a^nln.^'t \(hout he had wm- 
ducted a swceSKful revolntion—a triltuto us honorable in the candor of the writer ha it 
is gratifying to our nutinnul pride. It is uol ofteu that c-outemponiry oiiiuious ho iwC' 
it*ctJy auticipiitu the judgniout of iio.'sttn ity.] 

The molanelioJy account oi* llie deatli of General Washing- 
ton was brought by a vessel from Baltimoni, which arrived off 
Dover. General Washington was, we believe, in his sixty- 
eighth year. Tlie height of his person was about five feet 
eleven ; his chest lull, and his limbs, tbough ratlier slender, 
well shaped and muscular. Ilia eye w'as of a light gray color, 
and in proportion to the length of his face, his nose was long. 
Mr. Stuiirt, the eminent portrait painter, used to say tlrnt there 
were features in Ins face toUdly different from what he liad 
observed in that of any other person; the sockets for the eye^, 
for instance, weni hirger than any )u^ had ever met with 
befoixj, and the upper part of his nose broadci’. All liis featon's, 
he observed, were indictativc* of th(‘, slrotigf^st passions ; yet. 
likb Socrates, his judgment and great self-command havti 
•always made him appear a man of a diH'ercMit (‘ast in lln* i yes 
of tlie world. He always sjioke with great ^liilidcncc, and 
sometimes hesitated for a word, but always to fiml one juir- 
ficuhirly well adapted to his meaning. His language was 
manly and expi^ssive. At levees, his discourse with strangers 
turned principally upon the .sul»ject of America; and if they 
had been through remarkable places, lii.s conversation Avas tree 
and peculiarly interesting, for he was intimately acquainted 
Avith every part of the countiT. He was much more open and 
.unreserved in lji.s beliavior at levee.s tliaii in ])rivate, and in 
the cojri}>auy of ladies still more so, than s«»lcly with men. 

Few persons ever tbund tlie.m-elve.s ior the tirst time in the 
presence of General Vradiiiigton Avithout being impressed with 
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a certain degree of veneration and awe ; nor did these emotions 
subside on a. closer acquaintance; on the contrary, his pcixm 
and deportment were sack as tended to augnnint them. The 
hard service ho had seen, and the important and lab<)l‘io^^ 
offices he had tilled, gave a kind of austerity to Ids countenance, 
and reseiwc to his manners ; yet he was the kindest husband, 
the most humane mastei-, and the steadiest I'riend, TIjc whole 
range of Ixislory does not present to our view a charai-ter upon 
which we cati dwell with such (Uitire and unniixeff adiiiiratiou. 

The long life of General Washington i-^ unstained hy a 
single blot. He was a man of rare endowments, and such tor- 
tuimte temperament that every action he ])eHb]*mcd was 
ecpially exempted from the tdiarge ot‘ vice or weakness. What- 
ever he said, or did, or wrote, w’as stamped wdth a striking and 
peculiar propriety. Ilis qualities were so happily blended 
and so nicely harmonized, that the result was a great and per- 
fect whole. The jKJwers of his mind and the dispositions of 
liis lioart were admirably suited to each oUier. It was the 
union of the most consummate prudence with the most perfect 
moderation. Ilis views, though large andjiberal, W'ero never 
extravagant. Ilis virtues, though com()reheiisive and benefi- 
cent, w'ere discriminating, judicious, and practical. Yet his 
character, thoiigb regular and unilbrm, possessed none of tlie 
littleness which sometimes belongs to men of that description. 
It formed a majestic pile, the efteet of which was not impaired, 
but improved, by order and syinmetiy. There was nothing in 
it to dazzle by wildiu ss and surprise by ecceutricity. It was 
of a higher species of moral beauty. It contained every thing 
great or elevated, but it had no false and tinsel ornament It 
was not the model cried up by fashion and circumstance. ; its 
excellence Avas adapted to a trin; and just moral taste, inca- 
pable of change from the vaiying aecidente of manners, 
opinions, and limes. 

GeiK'ral Washington is not the. idol of a day, but the b(‘j*o 
of ages. Placed in circumstances of tJie most trying difficulty 
at tin; comiucnceincnt of the American contest, he accepted 
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that situation which w.'is preemiueiit in danger and responsi- 
Inlity. His }>er?evoranec overcame every obstacle ; Iiis mod- 
ei-ation conciliated every opposition ; lui^geiiiits snpplietl e^ erv 
resource ; his enlarged view could plan, devise, and iin},»ruve 
eveiy branch of civil and military o}>eratiou. lie bad ihe 
superior courage, which can act or forbear io a<'L as true policy 
dictates, careless of thtj roj)roaches ignorance either in power 
or out of power, lie kiujw bow to conr|ii<*r by waiting, in .-pile 
of o])lo<piy, tor the inomtmt of victory; and he merited true 
jjraise hy despising undeserved ctuisure,. In the most arduous 
luomcnts of the contest, his ]>rudent firmness provtid the vsalva- 
tion of tlui cause which he supported, llis conduct wiis, oft all 
occasions, guided by the most ]>nre disintei*ciste.djwjss. Far 
superior to low and grovelling motive.^, lie seemed ever to be 
infiuenced by that ambition which ha-s justly Ikmmi called the 
instinct of great souls. He acted over as if his country’s wel- 
fare, and that alone, W'us the moving s)>irit. His excelhuit 
mind needed not evtiix the stimulus of ambition, or tlie pr(»s* 
j)ect of fame, (llory w'as a secondary consideration, lie 
l>erformed great actions; he persev<u’(^d in a t.’our-c of' lahm-i- 
ous utility, with an equanimity tJi.at neither soTight disliiicrion 
nor was fiattered by it. His reward was in lla; con«ieiousne.ss 
of his own rectitude, and the succ<;.s.s of his patriotic efibrt.'^. 

As his elevation to the chief jmwer was the unbiased choice 
of his countrymen, his exercise of it was agi-ceablc to the 
]Hirity of its origuu As he had neitJier solicited nor usiu jKMl 
dominion, be liml uciflier to conteml willi the op}H),-itioii of 
rivals nor the revenge of eneinie.s. As his aulliority was 
undisputed, so itre<juin‘d no jealous precautions, uo rigorous 
severity. His government wa^ mild ami genll(‘; it was Ix'ueii- 
cent and liberal; it was wi.-e and ju.d. His ju-ude.ut adminis- 
tration consolidated au<l eidaiged the <lonjinion of an infavit 
republic, in voluntarily re*igning the magistracy which he 
had filled with sneli distingni.-hed honor, lu* enjoyed the un- 
equalled .‘‘.'itislaciioji of leaving t(» (he stale. )a‘ had contributed 
to establisJi t!ie fruit- o:‘ lii^ wi.-dom aiid the ex*'imple of his 
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virtues. It is some eonsolalion amitlsl tlic violence of umbition 
and criminal thir.«it of power, of which h> many instances occur 
arouml us, to find a character whoin it is lionorable to admire 
find virtuous to imitate. A conqueror for the freedom ol* his 
country ! a h‘"i^lator for its security ! a magistrate for its ha[)- 
])iness ! His glories were never sullied by those excesses into 
which the highest qualities are apt to degenerate. "With the 
greatest virtues, he w’as exempt from the corresponding vices, 
lie was a man in whom the elements w*cre so mixed, that 
“Nature might have stood up to all the world and owned liim 
!Ls ]»or work.” His fame, bounded by no oountry, will be con- 
fined to no age. The character of General AVa^hiugtnn, which 
his coutemjxu-aries reverence and admire, will Ixj Iran unit ted to 
j»o.sterity ; and the mem(»ry of his virtues, while patriothin and 
virtue are held sacred among men, will rcmfiin undimini^'^hed. 


CVI, — HESTHUrnON OF THE TEA LN BOSTON IIAIlBOIl. 

Bixciiorr. 

ji.niKtJK JJANonorT was in Worco&tHr, MaRwtehasette, m 1800, wid was grntlnatv.l 
nf. Il iMiint C.illcgc ill 1817. lii the fulK>wring ytw hu went £uro{ie, and rrmatned 
till rti Hhimt f.Mir yeaifi, nuixily in Oonnany. Vor some years after Bis return, he wwj 
eiii|<)ovi^il Ml tile jinu lical diUtes uf a teitcber, first in Harvard College, and nUerwArds 
!i.n iiin’ i.f the of .** K'liiiuary ujiou Round lliil. In Northampton. In ISys, he 

wn'< in-piiiiiieil eollertor of the port of Bostoo ; and in 18i4, he took a seat in the OAibinet 
of Cresiilcnt PoUc. ns secrotAry of tho navy; and reaiguing that post, in IS-tO, he was ap> 
pointi'.l Ini!)i^(«'r ]<Ii-iii]ii)iciitmry to the court of Hreat Britain, and continued in that 
stntioii till 1S40. Siiire that date, he has lieoii a realrtent of the city of New York. 

ITi^ I'riMit Wink. Th'i Iliijtory of the Unit«?d Shttes. hoe now n‘acbetl six volunics, tlio 
first hai iM;r livou piilili^hod in IW. It w a pmilurtion of raarked and peculiar merit, 
prescijthur the results of extensive and elaborate nsenreh in a oondemfied form, and 
shouirijj: ail uiieominori ]>(iwer of analyRis aud genevaliKation. ITis style is vivid, ani- 
inati'd, and pirture.siiue; full of iwiiiit and energy ; but soniewhal ahrnpt in its transi- 
tioiis, nud rather waiilinj: in siiuplieity and repoiw.». Uis speenlations are 011011 acute 
ailtl profoiiud, hut they oe«.'.upy uiui'e of hia pu!>es tliaii the taste of some of bis renders 
apjirevcs; niiil the dispassionate seeker after truth is occasionally mer^lil in the liu’vitl 
Sud eliijuent advocate. 

The folloviiim aeeoimt of the de.dnictifin oftlse tea in Boston harlxir i.s taken from 
the si.iilli volume of liis lli.'jtory. The rHiiilutumiiry war, as is well known. *;rew out 
nf aiininherof agc:res'ivf so ts mi Ih.- part of the inotln-r eoiinfry, the la.'>f of whieh 
was nn nltompt tocnllei t a lax upon t«;i, wJiirfi the ivil.-iji-iti were resohert to msist 
Ou the 'JNtli day of Novemirer, ITT‘1. llie .diip I'.irtiii'intli iip)ieiired in Boston harbor, 
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\fith one hundred end fourteen ehusts of tea. The »h!i> wa« owned by Mr. lloieh^ ft 
(Quaker merch.-int. In a f *w days afl*!r, two mow tea .shlp»i nn i \‘i>il. Tboy wore all put 
under strict giitird by tli'* citizons, uctiuK under the lead of a coimuitU'e of correspond* 
oiu’(\ of wliich Samuel Adams was thnci>titrolliii^Kpliit. The iv<<)ilo of the iioipibborinf; 
Uuvns wore orjpuiiw'd in a Miitilar luunnoi^ and sustained the spirit of Boston, 'fbci 
purpo.so of the cilizeus wtis to have the tea sent back witlnmt bein^ IniidiHl; but tltu 
<-'.'llcrtor and comptrollor refused to give the siiips a clearatnv uuh ss the teu.s were 
JarKh-d, and llc»veruor Hutchinson also refused bis permit, witln-nl vKih h tliey renhl 
not iliv Castle. The ships W‘*rp uUo liable to seiiciire. if the leas wt-n* not, landed 
on the tui‘ntieth tlHy after their arrival. Yarhais attempts vvtrc lurido l>y the commii- 
teo of citj/z-im to have tUo abips fct-nt luick. but iHfhont snc<’e,«.m many town im*eijngs 
wtre held, and the puidic mind lw«,*ame strtmgly e::Ll*«*d. And thi.'» was the sl»1e of 
tliing-s on tlif sixteenth day of Jhic«*ml*«j‘, eighteen days after the arrival of the Dart* 
mouth. Tiiu narrative thus prctfeods-j 

Tin: mornin;r i>f Thtirsdav, tlio sixteenth of Docemh<?i% 1773, 
fhiwiifd ujton lJo.-ton — a day by hir the most morntMitoiiH 
iii it.? annals. ]h.‘warc, little town.; count the (!osty and know 
well if you dare doty tiie wrath of Great Britain, anti if' you 
love exile, and poverty, and death, rather than suhrni.^.sion. 
At ten o'clock, the people of B^oslon, >vith at h'a.<t two thou- 
sand men from ilm country, as.seinhh‘d in the Old South. A 
report was made that Roteh had beim refused a clearance from 
the collector. “Theu,” said they to him, ‘‘prote.st immedi- 
ately against the custom house, tind apjdy to llie g(»vi‘rnor for 
Lis pass, so that your vessel may this very day ]>roeeed on her 
voyage to London.” 

The governor had stolen away to his country house at Mil- 
ton, Bidding Rotcli make all haste, the meeting adjourned to 
three in the afternoon. At that hour llotch had not returned. 
It was incident-ally voted, a.s other toaui.s liad done, to ab.<taiii 
vfholly from the use of tea ; and every town was advised to 
appoirit its committee of inspection, to prevent the detestfjd 
tea from coming within any of lliem. Then, since the. gov- 
ernor might refuse his pa.^?, the momentous question recurred, 
whether it^he the. sense am I d<'tennination of this body tSo 
abide by their former resolutions witli n^speet to not suffer- 
ing the tea to be hind(‘d. On tins (piestion, Samuel Adams 
and Young* addre.sscd th(‘ nie<‘ling. wliich become far the 

♦ Dr, Thomas Young, a pliysh*ian, and afterwards an army surgeon, was 
a ze^ous patriot , and a leading spe iker and writer of Iho linu-* 
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mo.'t numerons o\(*r hckl in lio.-^krtu crubrnriii" ihcut- 

Ptinci lufij. TlK'Hi was :imon;.C a paii iul of Terv*. :u 

iufr; pa'i'^ioiiateiy (levotoil lo tiic of Ills country : '^tik 

youn;.';, his eye brigiU, liis ohock glowing vrlth hrc-iic. lovor. 
Jio know that Iii? stnuiglh was ebbing. Tiio work ot' vindl- 
caling Anierloan Avedom must be done .‘■•oon. i.v IfC will be ia> 
party tf» the gn-at a(.*bii*Yt‘ij||^nt. He rbvs, but it i.s to roytrain ; 
and Im lag truly bravo and truly rorolvcd, ho t-r<.;aks ilio 
gua.ge of iriodei’ation. •* Shouts and hosannas will iiot termi- 
nate ih'* trials of this (lay. nor popuhir 3‘es(ilv(“. laivan ria-'. and 
aeehuiiatiiais \anqukh our loeii. Wo nue-t be irrte- ly igno- 
raiit ot‘ the value of llu; prize Ibr wiricli we coiuend, oi’ the 
j)Owcr eomhiiu'<l agaijist us^ of the mv(‘t<‘ralf* malice and insa- 
tiable 3Tvi'!ig*‘ which actuate our enemies, puidie and private, 
abroad and iu our ho.->om. if mi hope thai AVfi^shall (?nd this 
controvciw w itliout the sharpest coidliots. fa‘t us condder 
the is-ue h(‘forc, wc advance to those nwasmvs which must 
bring (m the mo>t tryhig and terrible struggle this ctnintry ever 
saw.*’ Thus. si>oko the younger Quincy. ‘‘Xow^ that llio 
hand is to the plough/’ said oilau’s, ‘‘tiiero mu^'t. be no booking 
back ; ” and the. whole a'*M‘mhly of seven thousand voted 
iinaiiiniou>!y t!i;^t llie tea should not be landed. 

Jt had been dark, for more than an hour. Tije, ciniivh iu * 
which they met was dimly liglilefi : when, at a (piai’bT ])efore 
sis, Itotch appeared, and, satisth'd tlie people by relating that 
the governor had re-fn.- vmI him a j)ass, because hi%ship was not 
ju'Operly cJcanMl. .A.> soon iis Lo had huislu'd his rejK)rt, Sam- 
uel Adams ro;'e ami ga\e the word — ‘*Ttiis meeting can do 
nothing more to save tin* country.” On the in^taiit, a shout 
w'si.s lu;ard at the p(»reh ; the war whoop resounded; a body 
of men, forty or lifty in iinmber, disguised as Indians, ])asse(i 
by tla: door, and eaconragod by Samui.d Adams, Hancock, 
and others, rej>ain..d to (iriilin's 'Vharf, posted guards to })re- 
vent tlu^ inirusioii of spli-:, took |>os^essIo3i of tb<‘ three tea 
ships, and in about tliree Icmr.' , three, bumlred and forty chcists 
nf tea, being tluj whole (piautity that had been imported, were 
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emptied into the bay, wiihont I lie lea^t injiii-y to other j)rop- 
erty. “All were e<aulucted with j^rrat. onh'r, deei'iiey, 

and perfect subinitision to <rovernineiit/* The people ai-ound, 
as they looked on, were so still that the noise of ln«'akinj' 
open lh<' tea chests was <lisiinetly lieard. A ihday ot* a tew 
hours would have ])la(*ed the lea under the jn-oteetion oi‘ thi> 
admiral at the Castle, Aft(‘r the work done, the t<nvn 
became as still and calm as if it had been holy tijin*. The 
men from tlie C3<>untry that very night carried l>ack tlie great 
news to their villages. 


eVIL — THE lAUNXlIING OF TJJE SHIT. 

liC'NaFjoxovr. 

« « # * 

All'Is finished I and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blaiicJicd, 

And o’er the bay, 

Slowdy, in all his splendors dight. 

The great sun rises to behold the sight 

The ocean old, 

Centuries old, 

String as youth, and as uncontrolled, 

Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide 
With cea^c'lfss flow 
Ilis lM*.ard of* snow 

Heaves with flie heaving of his breast 

He waits impatient for his bride. 

There she stands. 

With her foot upon the sands, 
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Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In Jioiioi* of her niarriage day, 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 
Round her like a veil descending, 

Ready to be 

The bride of the gi*ay, old sea. 

« « « » 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his liand ; 

And at the word. 

Loud and sudden there was heard. 

All around them and below, 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see I she stirs ! 

Slie starts, — she moves, — she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms ! 

And lo ! from the a^iscmbled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 

That to (ho ocean seemed to say, 

“Take her, 0 hridegrtwm, old and gray; 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 

all her youth and all her charms.” 

IJow hf‘autitul she is ! how fair 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft care;^s 
Of t(*.iKL'rnoss and watchful care! 

Sail forlh info the sea, O ship ! 

Tliroiigli wind aiul wave, right onward steer ! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or tear. 
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Sail forth into the sea of life, 

() gentle, loving, tinsting wife, 

An<l .--Mle iVoni ail :!(lvei*‘»ity, 

VjHin the ho.^om of that sea 
'i'liy eoiuingr. and ihy goings he! 
i 'or genihMiess, and love, and trust, 
Ih'evaii o'<'r angry wave and gust; 

And in tiir wreck of iioldo lives. 
Something iimnorrcd .‘'till survives! 

Thou, too, .sai! on, O Ship of State! 

S;iil on, O Uni<)«, .- trong and great ! 
llunianily, with all its h’ars, 

SVidi all t!»o hop<.‘s of future years, 

Is hanging hn'athh^JS on thy fat('. ! 

We Iniow wluvt Ma-ier laid thy keel. 
What workuKui wrought thy rihs oi* steel, 
'Who inarhi eaeh mast, j'lnd sail, and rope, 
Wiiut anvils rang, what lianunow beat, 

In what H forge, and what a heat, 

W('re sh;ij>(‘d the nnehors of thy hope. 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock ; 
’I'is of th(.' w'uve, aijd jiot tin; rock; 

'Tis hut the fiap}>ing cf tJif' sail, 

And not a rent made by ihf; gale. 

7 1 ) spite of rociv arid tempest loar. 

In spile of false light^ on the shore, 

Sail on, nor I'ear !•> hren^l. the S4*a: 

Our hearts, our h(»i)e . are all with iheo. 
Our hears, our liones, our jwayiM's, our 
Our Hiltli ti'in)n])h:i!it o’er <u(r fears. 

Ar<; all with ihee — are all with thee. 
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CTIII -. SPEECH OF ULYSSES. 

(^UAKSPEVRK. 

[TUh rspeech of Uly<ww is from tb« pJity of iVoilun and Cravsiday in which tho inci- 
donta and charactoni are taken from, or soj^preated hy, ilic llunl of lioiner: and it ia 
one of the triumphR of ghakspeam's unMiiudled genluN, that ho has troattKl so fa- 
miliar a Kuhjert in a manner fio original, 'fhe character of UlysHos. imperially, » 
drawn aith great liUill and power. 

In the play, h.« in Hmner’s epi( . Achilles is represenled as haring, from a <iuai-rel 
with Agnmenuion. withdrawn from alt coii]ieratiuu with the. army, uiid us liriug in 
sulky solitndo among tils own troops. Thu object of the other Inulers is to indui'c him 
to join rtnem and act with them once inoiii. TJlysees insiructB the goucrale and officers 
to psiss Aohilles !•>’ without any notice. Atdiilltm is naturally chafed at ibis neglect, and 
when hlysscH appears, the latt«‘r skilfully indnccR him to remark utmn it. lie tlien 
addr(>sia‘.-< tlii.-; speech to Acbltlus, as if it were the imTuediote suggestiun of the luouieut. 
Tho young reader w'ill notk-o how adroitly this is managed. Ulysses lias to deal with 
a haughty and iindkcipliued spirit, who would have liecu only contirtuod lu bis wrong 
conme by any thing like e scolding or a Itscture; but tho shrewd speaker contrives to 
administer the lesson witliout wounding the self-love of tho pupil. Ilow admirably, 
tiK>. (Iiose arguments and Mmsi<Ierations aro pressed u|a>n Achilles which would be 
most liki'ly to iuilut-nce an ambitious young man, with whom dove of glory was tlie 
ruling pafsion I 

t^haksptvu'O 8tand.< alone in the variety luid o-miprehensivenesK of his powers, lie is 
like four or Aro men of tbo hk^hesi class of genius bleuded into one. Ue had the 
fniaiiTination of Milton and' tho ])bilosophliail glance of Bacon; he was as great an 
orator as UcinuHthencs, lAid os wise as I’ranklin.'] 

Time liatli, iny lord, a wallet at liis back, 

Wlicreii) lit' jnits alnid for oblivion, 

A great-sized monster of ingratitudes; 

Tliose scraps are go<nl deeds past, which ai’e devoured 
As fast as they are math*, forgot as soon 
As dune. Uei sev'erance., dear my lord, * 

Keeps honor briglit. To have done, is to hang 
ignite out of fasliion, like a rusty mail, 

III inonuinental mockery. Take the instant way; 
i'^>r lionor travels in :i strait so nanxivr, 

Where one but goes abreast; keep then the patli; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons. 

That one by one puisne ; if yon give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthnght, 

Like to an entered tide, liny all rush by, 

Aud leave you hindmost ; 
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sot! 

j Or, like a jrallaiit liorse, Mien in firpi rank, 

Lie tln‘r<.‘ for pavenieat to iho abject rear, 

O’errau and traniplfd ou. Then nliat ihvy do in present, 
Tiiondi K‘ (hail yours jn plasty niust o’cilop yours j 

i’or time is like a fashionable host, 

I'hat r-li.dilly sb.akes liis parting guest by the hand, 

And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 

< ira-ps in t!i<‘ ('(aner. Welcome <}ver smiles, 

And farewell goes out siglih^g. Let not virtue seek 
luMnnneration tor i 1 j<^ thing it was; 

J^'or beamy* wit. 

High birth, \jg<jr of hone, desert in sendee, 

Love, frieiKl'diip, charity, arc subject* all 
To envious and ealumniating time. 

()n(j loueli of iniluro makes the wdiole w'orld kin * — 

That all, vrith one eoiisent, praise new-born gtrvvds, 

Tliough tJicy are made and moulded of things past, 

And giv(j to dust, that is a litik* gilt, 

!More laud than gilt t o'erda'^ted. 

T)ie pres(uir eye praises the present object. 


OX.— THEWOJITH OF THE TUXKER HILL MO>nU>IENT. 

KrKEBTT, 

But I am met with the great objection, What good will the 
monument do ? I beg leave lo exercise my birthright ns a' 
Yankee, and answer this question by asking tvvoorllm‘c more, 
to wliich, I believe, it w'ill be quite as diflieiilt to furni.di a 
satirffactory repi}'. I am asked. What good will the monunumt 
do? and I ask, What good tloes any thijig do? Wliat is 
good ? Does any thing do any good ? The perM>ns who sug- 
gest this objection of course think that there are some, jirojeets 


♦ That is, all iiifiiikijMi a«;n-c in IhU urip natural trait, 
t out here means goiU. 
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and undertakings that do good ; and 1 ehould thorofure like to 
have llic idea of good eKjdidued, and juvalyzed, aanl run out to 
its elements. When this is done, if I do not demon.strate, in 
nlioiit two minutes, tliat the nionumeiH; does the sanu' kind of 
go(nI iliat any tiling else does, I will rroiiscnt that Lke huge 
blocks of granite, already laid, should be reduced to gnn ed, 
and carted otf to fill up the mill pond ; for that, 1 suppose, is 
one of the gO(Kl things. 

Does a railroad or canal do good? Answer, Yes. And 
how ? It faeilitiHes intercourse, opens markets, and increases 
the wealth of the country. Ilut what is this good for? AVljy, 
individuals prosper and get i*!(di. And what good does tliat 
do? Is mere wa*alth, as an ultimate end, — gold ajid silver, 
"without an inquiry as to their use, — are these a good ? Cer- 
tainly not. 1 should insult this audience by attempting to 
prove that a lieh man, aa such, is neither better nor happier 
tliim a poor one. But as men grow rich, they live better. Is 
Ihert? any good in this, stopping here? Is mere .‘inimal life 

— feeding, working, and sleeping like an ox — entitled to be 
called good? Certainly not. But these improvements in- 
crease t he population. And what good does that do ? AMiere 
is the good in counting twelve millions instead of six, of mere 
feeding, working, shaping animals ? There is then no good 
in ihe mere animal life, <*xcoj)t that it h the*phyBical basis of 
that liigher moral exi>t<'nce, which resides in the soul, the 
hcju't, the mind, the conscience ; in good principles, good feel- 
iug-’, and the good actions (and the more disinterested, the 
more cnlillcd to be ealled gowl) which flow from them. 

Now, I say tliat generous and patriotic sentiments, sen- 
linnmts which prej^are us to serve our country, to live for onr 
connirv, to die for our country, — feelings like those which 
<*:uTi(‘d Pn scott, ami Warren, and Putiiara to the battle field, 

— arc good; good, luimauly sjuaking, of the highest order. 
It is good to liave tlieai, good to encourage them, good to 
honor llaaii, good to comiucmorate iIku/i ; and whatever tends 
to atumate and .strengthen such feelings does as much right 
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down, pradical good, as filling np low grounds and building 
railroads. This is my demonstration. I wish not to be 
misunderstood. I admit the coune<*tion between enterprises 
which pi'oniote the physjpd prosperity of the country, and ila 
iiUellcoluul and moral improvement; but I maintain that it is 
()Tily this connection tliat gives tliese enterprises all their value ; 
iiud that the same connection gives a like value to every thing 
else which, through the channel of the senses, the taste,, or the 
imagination, wanns and elevates the heart. 


CX.— AUTUMN LESSONS. 

Greewoop. 

riY.Ayois WnuAM nret Gnmnwoop wax Lora lu Bosfon, February 1797, vm gtado* 
atvd at narrard College ia 1814, aud settled ia 1^18 as pastor over tbe Now Soutli 
Church, in HoRton. But he was WKm obliged to leave this jH«t of duty, »>« account of 
Lis failing health. In 1824. he was Hetlled as coil*»ague to the late I'r. Fit>eiuau over 
the church worshipping in King's Chapel. He died August 1 848. He was a uiau of 
laio purity of life, who prearljed the gmpcl by his works jis well as hie words. Hi* 
umiiner in the pulpit was siiuple^ impressive, ami winning} and hia aeimons were 
ditfply iinbuikl with true ndigiutis feeling. His style wae beautifully transparent aud 
graceful, revealing a po«tiv.'il iiiiaghiatiun under the control of a pure taste. He was a 
fteqiumt contributor to the North Am<.'ric.in llevlew and tlte Chrisliau Ksamloer, and 
for a time was one of the editors of the lult«r pf>Tiotlic!il. A K*'lf«;tiou from his aciv 
xnons, with an introductory nn*nioir, was published after Ioh death ; and a volume had 
appeared during his lilllthno, under the titht of STmonn of Consolation. 

]>r.iilt‘e^nwood hud con.sid(>rahlc knowledge »f naturiil history, and was an accurate 
observer of nature, with remarkable jK>won* of dest riptiom Some of his lighter pro* 
ductlona, contributed to the gift annuals of the day, have gmat merit as vivid and in»v 
^nresgue delinoatious of natural scenes and objects. The folluAving extract is from one 
of his Benuous.J 

The feelings excited by <lie autumnal scasmi arc unvaried ; 
but they are so true, so deep, so n(‘ar to llte lininlains of our 
life, that they are always fn*sh, ahvay> ])f>wi‘i'fu]. Time after 
time we may go into llic autumn.al wuod>, aiui wlille the y<-l- 
low leaves fall slowly down, aiul touch tlic earlb with ii sound 
so soft that it is almost silcm-,', ij.r s< irs.'injc thoughts shall he 
flUg^sttid to us, and y(‘t wiiliour a|)]»<-anug ha(^kncy<‘d or old. 
yhey shall be as iiifecting llic Ijist time as the first. They 
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^ shall even, like the words of fine poetry, or of ancient prayer, 
endear tlicraselves by repetition. Are they not poetry? Are 
, they not prayer ? When nature and the heart converse to- 
"ether, they converse like old friends, %n familiar and domes- 
tic things, on truths which cannot lose their interest — the 
common but eternal truths of mortality. 

So. complete is the system that mns through tlie visible uni- 
verse, that there are evident analogies and s}Tnpathies b<> 
tween our mortid condition and the condition of all outward 
tilings. Thcsii antilogies and sympathies are the sam(! in 
evejy age. They are observed, felt, uttered in every ago. 
The utterance of them is transmitted from mouth tS mouth. 
They often arise to the same hcail. and the same lips ; but 
man cannot weary of the final truths of his mortal condition. 
They are his poetry, his prayer ; his 2 )oetry while they rest in 
ilie present world; ajid liis prayer when they are united with 
the future and with God. 

And what are the suggestions of autumn ? What do we 
think, and what do we say, when we behold the leaves falling, 
the grass withering, and the floiver fading ? The peasant^ as 
he pauses in his toil ; the cottage diime, as she sits at her dcK>r ; 
the man of business, when he quits the paved and crowded 
streets ; the young as well as the old ; ay, and the giddy and 
gay as well as the serious, — all express essentially the same 
sentiment which pCKds express, and wliich the iwophet pro- 
chn mod, and the apostle repeated, long centuries ago. ‘‘All 
flesh is grtHs,” t<aid the prophet, *'• and all the goodness thereof 
is as I 1j(‘ Dower of tlie field.” “ For idl fie^h is as grass,” rej)eats 
!lio a]tO';ilc, “and all the glory of man as the flower of grass.” 
Tiiat is iIjc moial wlncli never lirvs. That is the feeling which 
\< ns old as Hie lime avIicii the iirst leaf fell dry and shriv- 
eiled at the let t ol’ tlie first man, and (iS recent as the pretent 
S(‘a^on of di’<-aflt‘iicc and d«\nli. 

The. con\icti(tn that all ihf goodline.'>.s of man’s mortal frame, 
that all the glory of inan's eardilx prospeefs, hopes, and plans, 
is the heaijiv ot’ A\ iilie; li'i- ei n a;id ilie array of j»orishing 
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flowers, is borne to all hearts by the sigliing^ winds of autumn* 
O bond unbroken between Kature^s fmilest children and our- 
selves! Who is not conscious of its reality and its force ?.’ 
O primitive brotherhood between herbs and blossoms and the 
sons of men ; between the green things which spring up and 
then wither, and the bright tilings which unfold and then 
fade ; between these and countenances which bloom aijd then 
oliange, eyes which sparkle and then are quenched, breathing 
and blessed foms w'hich apjicar in loveliness and then are 
gone! Who does not acknowledge its claims of kindred? 
*'• Surely the peo})le is grass ; surely tlieiNi is no more sta- 
bility in* the strongest of mankind than in “the gniss of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-raorrow is <^;tst into the oven.” 

Go into the fields and woods, when “ the wind of the Lord ” 
lijis blown upop them ; when the blasts and the frosts of au- 
tumn have been dealing vrith them. A change has passed over 
every thing, from the loftiest and broadest tre(i of the forest 
down to the little wild plants at its i^oots. Winged seeds are 
borne about by the fitful gusts. Leaves dc^seend in dai*k 
showers. Dry and hare stems and stalks lioarstdy rattle 
against each other, the skeletons of what they werc^ Yoii 
cannot raise your eyes but you look upon the dying ; you can- 
not move but you step upon the dead. Leaves and flowers 
are returning to the dust ; can you forheiu tliinking that in this 
universal destiny they are like yourself? Dust ihoa art, and 
unto dust fliou shall return. Can you forbear tJiinking iliat 
the successive generations of men, like the successive genera- 
tions of leaves and flowers, have been cut off l)v tlie death 
frost, and mingled with common earth ? 

And are not individual names whispcnnl to your memory 
by the dying fragrance and the rustling sounds — names ol' 
those who flourished, faded, and fell in yonr sight ? rerliai)s 
you think of the fair infant, anIio, like the la'^t Icauler leaf jait 
forth by a plant, was not spared for its lcnd<•rn<‘^s, ])«jt com- 
pelled to drop like the rest. .IVrliaj»s your fhou^lit.s dwell on 
young man w'ho, full of vigor and liope, verdant in fresh 
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affections, generous purposes, and high promise, and hearing 
to you some name which means more to tlie heart than to the 
ear, friend, brother, son, husband, — was chilled in a night, 
fell from the tree of life. Or perhaps there rises up be- 
fore you the form of the maiden, delicate as the flower, and as 
fragile also, w'ho was breathed u}X>n by that mysterious Wind, 
lost the hues of health, and though nursed and watched with 
unremitting cai*e, could not be preserved, •but faded away. 

ypu are not alone in the bi-own woods, though no living 
being is near you. Thin imd dim shades conui round you, 
6tai»d with you among the withered grass, walk with you in 
thf‘ leaf-strewn path. Fonns of the loved, shades of the lost, 
mind-crejited images of those who have taken their place with 
the h aves and flowei*s of the past summei*, — they speal: not, 
they make no sound ; but how surely do they bear w itness to tlui 
w^ords of the prophet and the a|H>stle, till you hear their bur- 
den in every breeze, thci spontaneous dirge of nature ! Th<5 
grass wdtiiereth, the flow^er fadeth,” is the annually i*epeated 
s4‘aiu from the fields and woods, and man’s heart replies, ^ All 
fiesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the iicld.|||| The listening Psalmist heard tlic same theme and 
the same response ; and he, too, has repeated and recorded 
them. " As for man, his days are fis grass ,* avS a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth ; for the w'ind passeth over it, and 
it is gone, and tlie place tliereof shall know it no more.” 


CXI.— THE BLIND PRFACIUai. 

K<>&‘B(SARTEK. 

(L. T. Ko.'^kcaktkx { iHirri ITiVS, dii‘d ISIS) wop a Oermiin pwt and man of lattarB. Ifo 
Whs ii I'l-rcjiuJiu, and j)r(.tV'ss«*r of at otk? of the ujiivereittcs of Oeruanj. 

The tran^lidion I'.v TIev. C. T. Ilro’iKs, of Newport, It, I.] 

r>LiM> with old age. tlie venerable Bede 
Ceasi^d uol, for that, to preach and publish forth 
The new's i'rom heaven — the tidings of great joy. 
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From town to town, — through all the villages,-— 
With trusity giiidanco., roameti the aged saint, 

And preaduul tlui word with all the iuxi of youth. 

One day, his boy jiad led him tu a vale 
That lay all tliirldy sowed with mighty rocks. 

In mUcliief, more than inaruH*., spake the boy : 

“ Most reverend fiither, tlicre are many men 
Ass(*mblcd here, who wait to hear tlty voice/’ 

The bliiul old imui, bowed, straightway n>se up, 
Chose him his te^xt, expounded, then applied; 
Exhorted, wanual, rebitk<‘d, and enmfoited, 

So fervently, that soon the gusliing t^'ars 
Streamed lldek and last down to Ids hoary I>eiii*d. 

When, at the close, as sefunctli alwayei meet, 
lie prayed, “Our Father/' and proucmnccil aloud, 
“Thine is the kingdom and tin* i>o\vor, fhiiio 
The glory now, ami through elcriiity,” 

At once there rang, through all that echoing vale, 

A sound of many voices, crying, 

“ Amen ! most reverend sire, Amen ! Amen ! ’ 

Trembling wdlh terror and remorse, the boy 
Knelt down before the saint, and owned his sin ; 

“ Son,” said the old man, *“hast tluiu, then, ne’er read, 
‘When men are dumb, the stones .■^hall cry aloud,’?— 
Henceforward, mock not, son, the word of God! 
Living it is, and mighty, cutli?ig sharp, 

Like a two-t^dged sword. And when tlio heart 
Of flesh grows liard and sfiibluirri like tlu' Ktoiu!, 

A heart of flesh shall stir in stones tlictm elves.” 
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{!XIL — TOE BOMAX EMPIKE A PEEl'ARA'nOX FOB 
CHBISTLAXITY. 

AV\nAM>, 

[FnASf'is Watianu was Aiorii in tin* cUy of Xovr A'ork, MiHxh 11, 170n, and w^p 
gnuluaicd at IJnion CMllofsa in IS'IS. In l^;2l In- was ovor the Fiivl IJaijlls? 

Chuirli in Jloslon, was oloct+jd {incident nf Ijrown Uiilv«>r!*ity, in Uhode IsImh.J. in 
1827, and Itwld that offit'o till the present year, (1«05.) He ims publlahutl Yfuinu- mm- 
laons, a treatiitn on I'olitieal JCrouoniy. tbo Ulomorils of 'Moral fni't 

occasional diacourbes, lie ha? a lUoroiw and lo-ioal mind, an'l writes wiih elnann — 
and fiiiergy. Uo has a wide ruiiA;e and stroup: sra-p of thoij*;ii1, ntid a i»>\ver hotli '-i 
Intellectual ooustruetiou and an Hi.*, di***!) rclii^ious ci nvioti.in.*, and ins stensj' 

hility to moral liomity, save his writinfirs from the dryiitbs which is apt to ehar;i('fei i/.o 
the productions ul'intnda of «o much acuteness. 

'J'iio following extract Is from . me of his serniou^.j 

0 x 13 Other condition remain.s yet to be observed. You well 
know that tJ^ nations inhabiting the shores o? the Mediter- 
ranean were originally di.'^tiucl in government, dissimilar in 
origin, diver^t* in law.«, habits, and usnge.s, and almost perpetu- 
ally at Avar. To pass from one to tlu*> other Avithout incurring 
tliG risk of injuiy, nay, even of being sold into slavery, was 
almost impossible. A stranger and an enemy were designated 
by the s.'wne Avord. Tleginuing with Spain, and passing through 
Gaul, Germany, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Eg}'pt, and Carthage, until you arrive ag.Min at the Pillars of 
Hercules, every state Ava.< most (?ommonly the enemy of every 
other. It Avas necessary that ih(»se vai’ious peoples should all 
be nionlded by the same pressure, into one common form ; that 
one system of laws should hind them all in harmony ; and that, 
un(h*r one common pn>te(!ri«ju, a citizen might be able to pas.s 
ihroiigli all of them in securit\\ This seems to have, been 
needful in order that tla*. new religion might be rapidly and 
extensively jn’ouiulgajed. 

In order to a<rom}>Ush ^his ]mrpose, a.? I suppose, was the 
Homau cmjiire raised up. and intrusted with (he sceptre of 
niiiversal ilominion. ('•ouuucMeiug witli a f(‘ehl(‘ colony on the 
banks of tlie Tilu'r, sh<^ gradurdly, hy conquest and conciliation, 
incorporated with lau’self llio many warlike tribes of ancient 
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Italy. In Ikt very youth, after a death struggle of more than 
a century, she laid Cai*lhage, the former miatresfi of the Medi- 
terranean, liledess at. her feet. From this era she paused not 
a moment in lier career of universal conquest* Nation after 
liation snhmitte<l to her sway. Army after army was .scattered 
before her legions, like the dust of the summer threshing floor. 

proconsuls sat entlnimed in regal state in every city of 
iIjc civilized world; and the barbarian mother, clasping her 
iiiianl to luM* bosom, fled to th<* remotest fastnesses of the wil- 
derness wJien slit; saw, far off in the ilistance, the sunbeams 
glittering upon the eagles of the republic. 

bar difrerent, however, were the victories of Home from 
tho-'-e of Alexander- The Maeedoniaji soldier thought mainly 
of hatths and siege, s, the chisl) of onset, the /light of satrap.-, 
ami the subjufation of kings. lie overran ; |he Komatis 
always conquered. Every viuiquished nation became, in turn, 
a part of the Roman empire. A large iiortion of every wn- 
quered people was admitted to the rights of citizcn.^Iiip. Tlie 
laws of tlie^'epubric threw over the comjuered the shield of her 
protection. Rome may, it is true, have oppressed them ; hut 
then she delivemi them from the capricious iind moi'e intolfT- 
able oppres.sion of their native rulers. Hence her Cf)nquePts 
really marked the progi’css of civilizaiion, ii/id exteiK^e<l in all 
dimitious the limits of universal brotherhood. 

The Roman citizen was free of the civilized world ; every 
where he might appeal to her laws, and rcqwjse in vscciirity 
under the shadow of iier imivci’sal pow(ir. Thus the decla- 
ration, “ Ye have beaten us openly, and unwndemned, being 
Romans,” brought the inagistralejs of Philippi suppliants at 
the feet of the apostle Paul; his questiiiu, I.s it lawful for 
you to scourge a man tliat is a Roman, and uiicondemncd ?'’ 
palsied the hand.s of the liclors at fh-nisalmn ; and the simple 
words, “1 appeal unto Ca?.<ar,” rimiovcd hi.s <tans<*, from the 
jurisdiction even of the ])rocon^ul at C;rsjir(;a, and carried it at 
once into the pre.scncc of the (*mperor. Vtai (Cannot ))ut per- 
ceive that tliis univer.sal domination of* a single civilized power 
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must have presented great facilities for the promulgation of 
the gospel. Ill mat jy respects, it resembled the dominion of 
Great Britain at the present day in Asia. Wherever her red 
cross floats, there the liberty of man is, to a great extent, pro- 
tected, by the constitution of the realm. Whatever be the com-"" 
plexion («* the language of nations tiiat take refuge beneath 
its folds, they look up to il|every where, and bid defiance to 
every other despotism. 


exuL— 'niE DirrY of labor. 

! { mviix^ I>£n'l'.Y WM lumi iu Slipl!i( ]d, .\l««i$achu!*otta. in 17d4, and way* gradiiatod at 
Colle^ife in 1814. H«i was fur nioiiy yeiu*a acttled over a cl^|:tYcli in New lied. 
f 'I'll, and htibyyeiiueutly ovor one iu Now York ; but at the proisenC time (lbt»o) he ii not 
with a»iy roHffioua ^sorioty. He liaa publiKheil several volumes of sermotiH, 
s >riio orfftaiorml <liacuureua, and ii juiinial of travels In £un>po. 

I»r, 1»«'W *\v is ail original and MJjrcuirtiv** tlunker. lie combines the power of dealing 
nd-.'iptately with the blgbest conneeted with man's sidrituul nature and destiny 

Milli That of enforcing the pr.'ictioal duties of life iu the most pungent and powerful 
miiiiio r. His style Ls Dnltdied and natui^, gluwlug at times with high iinaginailvu 
lii-autv', and winning its way to the h«'art by tonehesof deex> and simx>te putboa. lie 
is n most earner'! and persiuudvo preacher: and his sermons, whether beard or rewi, 
lalxc stiMtnr bold upuu tlie uiiud. The following extract is from a sermuu on the pas- 
fcinu for a fortune.] 

Sl'CII, I repeat, ?8 the world, and such is man. The earth 
he stands ujion, and the air he breatiies, are, so tar as his im- 
provcriKMit is concerned, but elements to be wrought by him to 
c.<‘ri:iin purjtose.s. If he .stood on earth passively and uncon 
.scions, imbibing the dew and sap, and spreading Ids arms to 
till* liglit and air, lie w^ould be but a tree. If he grew' up oa- 
jiahlc neither oi' jmrjiost* nor of improvement, wiUi no gui- 
d:\nco but instinct, aipl no ]>ow'ei's but those of digestion and 
locomotion, he would be but an animal. But he is more thatv 
Ibis ; be is ;i man; In* is lujuh' to improve; he is made, there- 
ibre, to think, to a<'t. to work. Labor is hi.s gr<*iit function, his 
peculiar <!i>iinctIoM, lii> pn\i!c;j:**. Can he not think so? Can 
he not sec, that from In ing an animal, to cat, and ilrink, mid 
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sleep, to beeome a worker, — to put forth tlie hand of ingenuity, 
and to pour hi? own Jhought into tlte moulcls of nature, fash- 
ioning them into fonun of gra4*e and fabrics of c(mvenlenco, 
and converting Ihcm to purj^oses of impr(>vcment. and happi- 
ness, — (*an lie not see, I repeat, that this is the greatest i)o^si- 
hle step in ]>riviJege ? 

Lalkor, I sajs is lufin’s great Wnetion. The eralli and the 
atino>]d{ere ;ire his laboratory. With >pade and ])lough, with 
mining sliafts and furnaces and forges, with fire and steam, 
amidst tlie noise and whirl of swill and bright machinery, and 
abroad in the slhait litdds, bcnealli the rooting skv. man was 
made to be ever working, ever experimenting. -And whilr 
he, and all his dwellings of care and (oil, are borne onward 
•with the circling .‘'kies, and the sliows of hc,a^en arc around 
him, and th air, infinite dtfpths image and invite his tliought. 
still in all the worKls of philo.sophy, in the univtTwse of intel- 
lect, man must he a w’orker. He is nothing, hf‘, can la* noth- 
ing, he can achieve nothing, fulfil nothing, without woj’king. 

Not only can he gain no lotly improvement without tliis, 
but without it he can gain no toleinble hap])iness. So that 
he who gives himself u]) to utter indolence finds it too liard 
for him, and is obliged in self-defence, nnless he be an idiot, 
to do something. 'J'he miserable victims ^f idleiu'ss and c*n- 
iiui, driven at last from their chosen j’csorl, are compelled to 
work, to do something; yes, to employ their AvreU-hed and 

worthless lives in killing time.” They must liunt down 

the hours as their prey. Yo-s, lime, that rner<‘ abstra('lioii, 
that sinks light as tlie air upon tin* eyelids of the busy and 
the weary, to the idle, is an enemy, clothed with giganii<* ar- 
mor; and they inn.-t kill it, or themsdve.s die. They cannot 
live in mc?*e idlenes-s f and all the dilU‘n;nce between them 
«nd others is, that tlu‘y em])loy their activity to no useful (aid. 
They find, indeed, lliat the har(h.‘st work in the world is, to 
do nothing ! 
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CXIV.-.“TIIE WORLD IS BRIGHT BEFORE THEE/' 

HaLI.£C£. 

fFiTzr.KDKNE IlALLZCK WH8 lx»rn inOuilford, Oonnoetirut, in 1795. Ifo first 

known hk a poet, by bis shar<‘ in a of jcract ful and bumornus pieced' 

whi' h aiijirmwl in iL*. Kcw York livening under the signature of "Crojikor 
r(...‘'aiu] were tiie ji int i>roiJuctioii8 ofhuiit!f-ll and liis fiiend .loHopli lUniinan Itrake. 
In upjiiauvd {•'aiiiiy, a light and airy hketch of city life aiwi mniniers. v/ithniit 
the anllior'ft name, but unlver.>a!l> ascribed to Mr. Ilalleek, and at n. kmo. i- 

edged by him. lu after a visit to Knrope. ho }>ublhbed a eiuaJl voliiiue. 
Alnwick Ca«tl« and other I'oeuis, iK>rtioiiH of which liad appeared belori' in a fugitive 
firm. In this voluine are found hts spirited and ftirrincr slan/iis on Marco lio'/./aria, 
which hH\>vi«wij fii universally read and admlrwl. Mr. Ilalleck has written very little, 
but tiiat little is of great cxodluniv. ilia poetry is polished nud graceful, and inihlied 
with gicat caro, under tlio guidance of a most fiustidious iastc. A vein of sweet ami 
de’.icale seutiuicnt runs thvou||^) all his serious produ'-tious, and he wnnbiues wiili 
this a jiower t»f buuior of thu newt refuied and ex(|nisite oast, lie has the art of pass- 
im; from grave to gay, or the rover,se, by the moat .skilful and hiippily-mauaktsd 
trnuaitious.J 


The world is briglit licforc tbeo ; 

Its tiuinmor flowttrs are thine ; 

It.s ealni, blue sky is o'er thee, 

TJiy bosom pleasurt/s shrine ; 
And thine flie suiiheani given 
To nature’s luoniing hour, 

Pure., warm, when li-om heaven 
It burst oil Eden’s bower. 

There is a song of sonxnv, 

The death dirge of the. gay, 

Tliat fells, en* dawn of morro-w, 
These chariu'< may melt away — • 
That sun’s bright beam lie slaided, 
That sky be blue no mure, 

The suiniiua* llowers be faded, 

And youth’s warm proml^ie o'er* 

'Relieve i( n;)i ; tlmugli lonely 
Thy evi-ninu lieni.- may be ; 
Tliongh Ix’atny’.*^- hark eau only 
rinU in\ :i ‘ nnnteT -.c .a. 
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Though Time thy hloom is stealing, 
Thtu-e’s still, beyond his art, 

The wild-Hower wreath of teeling, 
The sunbeam of the lieart. 


CXV. — THE GATIIERTXG OF THE FAIllIES. 

DuASr . 

[JuSEPn !^.^^r,vv 1 )!;\k,e wm btjrn in thj- city of New Voi’k.. 7, J7H.J. an-l 

(lied in Sept, ini tT. Ib'iO. IIi* wrotr T)i** I’nlprii I’ay, a iK«‘in in wlm li tljf cLai.u tfi s 
and iiu ivl»'Uts of fairy niythiiNtiry aro trau^b-m-tl tooiiroMii ttuiJ. Ir N|j,(W'.*a jila.vf.jl 
and I iwitivo I'atirj, and a feu* «»ar for tin* mu'.*!*-. <d‘ v«w'. Ur. Unirt.' i Uo wav a pin 
ciau l-y prufv'.vsiop) also wrote houu* riniallor jd<‘!cs; hdk n/ m i;o* tsjarff' ii jiiid 

wi'lI-Uuown x’iiiixas to tilt! AmcriciUi lia;;. Tbc iuU«i\vin;' oxu.u'L io fium t!w> oii./niu*^ 
of Th«' C'uJpnt fay.J 

’Tis the middle wateh of a simiiuer^s niglit — 

Tiic earth is dark, but. the hen\ens are bright ; 

Nought is seen in tlu? vault on hij>!i 

Hut the moon, and the stars, and the eloudh*s.s .sky, 

And the flood which rolls its milky hm‘, 

A river of light, on the welkin blue. 

Th(3 moon looks down on old Cro’nest ; 

She intdlows tb<3 sluides on his shaggy bre.ast, 

And serms his huge gray fbnu to throw, 

In a silver eone, on the wave below. 

Ilis sides are broken by spots ofj^hade, 

Hy the walnut bough and the eedar niadc*. 

And tlirougli tlndr ehl^tering branches dark 
Glimmers and di(‘s the Jirefly’s sjfark — 

Like starry twinkles that momently l>n*ak 
Thi-ough the rifts of the gathei’lng tempest’s rack. 

The stars are (m the moving sin'am, 

And fling, as its ripples g<*iit]y flow, 


* A liill on llie North River. 
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A burnished I<,‘ngth of wavy beam, 

In nil eel-like, spiral line below ; 

The wiinb are whist, and Uie owl is still, 

TJkj bat in tlio shelvy rock is hid, 

And Tioiij^ht is Jieard on the lonely liill 

But the erieket's ehirj), and the answer shrill 
Of the iraiize-win^eil katydid. 

And tlie plaint of the ’wailing whip-poor-will, 

AVI to nmurns unseen, and c<^jiscless sings 
Ev<*r a note of wail and woe, '** 

Till iDorniug spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow. 

’Tis the hour of fairy ban and spoil : 

The wood-tick lias kept the minutes wejl ; 

He h{f^5 counted them all witli click and stroke, 
l)eo]> in the lioart of the mountain oak, 

And he lias awakened the sentry elvc 
Who sheeps with him in the hannied tree, 

To bid him ringlbe hour of twelve. 

And eall the fays to their revelry ; 

Twelve Muall sti*c»kes on his tinkling bell — 

(’Twas made ot* the. wdiitit snail’s pearly shell,) — 
Alidnigljt oonies, and all is well ! 
llitluT, hither, wing your way ! 

’Tis llie dawn of the fairy day.” 

Tlioy«c*oine from I.>eds of lichen green. 

They creeji fi'oni the innlJeiirs velvet scj’ecn ; 

Some on the backs of beetles dy 
From the silver tops of moon-touclied trees, 

A\''bere lliey swung in tJieir cobweb hamnioeks high, 
Attd rock4'd about in tli<‘ e\cning bree/.o ; 

Sianc iVoni the bnnibird’s downy nest — 

They had driven Mm <ait by eliin power. 

And pillowed on p.bimes of bis niinlunv breast, 
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Hachtelumbeml there till the eharnied lioiir ; 

Some liiul lain iu tht‘ sroop ortho rook, 
With jjlittering iiring-stars * inlaid ; 

And some huil ojKJiied the tour o'clock, 
And stole within iU purjde .‘^hadi*. 

AikI imw they throng the mocMdighl gljule, 
Above — below — on e\ cry side, 

Tlieir little niiniiu forms arrayed 
In tlie tricksy pom]» of fairy |ji’ide. 


CXVI.— BUHKFS KXOAVLEDGE OF IXJ)L\. 

M1ICACLA.T. 

rriiis beautiful and pirtur^qw pawage la fr«n a ivvli*w nf Lift* uf Warien 

llnstij:i;:«, whirli Appt^ared iu the IXHuburgh Uoview fur OctoiHsr.'^sil, «r»tl i-<oiu*of 
Muc.iula,v'ji jU'iKt brilliant and <'IaU>rait‘ papura. Hifi n iuarks uu tlx- nno f onil>inali<'u 
of <]ualiii<‘t» iu Burko'i* uiind are na tmu aa limy arx fttu*. Maraxiliiv liiuts.'ll' lixvi ifiir 
yuura in Ludiu, and tlius cuablod toculur liw picture will) huxa tlnivin from lusuwii 
m*-ini>r.v. The young resulyr will notice wliaf rUetoriial etfect in giiiueU lu the xiiuuut. 
tiiiiiu of panic)] Isif!! iu apeaking of flurko'a kuowledgu of ludia, 'fhih is u fri t ai arl iu 
rlud.tric. The !»trongc~st NtaPment, in gpueral terinn. that Ptirkp thorruiyhly under- 
alood Imlia, xvuuld bo ludliiug, iu point 01' ouergy, t*> the urfumulnt*‘d and uiultiiiiied 
iujprca'iiuu luiule by all theae Jitfle defails Cuiuiiig caio Hfb*r flu* utixtr. 


Ills knowledge of India wjis such as few, even of those 
Europeans wlio have passed many ytsars in that c»juntry, have 
attained, and such as certainly was never attaiii<‘d hy tvny 
])uhlic man wlio had not quitted Europe,. lie luul studical tlie 
history, tlie laws, and the usages of the East, with an industry 
such as is sfddom found unite,d with so much genius and so 
much sensibility; Others have perhaps hef'ii equally J.aborious, 
and have collected an equal mass of matei ials. But the man- 
ner in wliich Burki; brought his higher [lowers oi‘ inttdlect to 
work on statements oi‘fa<‘ts and on nihles (»r figures, was pecu- 
liar to himself. In evciy part of those insgc bales of* Indiau 


* This expression mixhl niuan llu! bits of ruicu found in the crevices of 
rocks. 
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inforiuation, Avliirh alma«t all other readers, his mind, 

at once ]»octical ainl pliilosoplih-al, found sojudliing lo 
or delight. ili> n*;iso)» analyzed and dijjccf-^iod tlio.'-e van jmd 
bhapele.-s liis imagination animated ami eoloj’ed tlii- iu. 

Out of darknes.', and dulness, and conllision, he t'orm<*d a nud- 
titiuk* of ingenious liie(n*ie.> and vivid pietiirc.-. 

He had, in tlie highest degree, that noble taeulty wjn*rel>y 
man is able to live in the past and in the tutiitv, in tlie 
and in the unreal, liulia and its habitants were not to Itiin. as 
to most Kiiglklnnen, mere juunes and iibstraetions, lent a iv.il 
eountrv and a ri'al ]M‘o]dc. Th(‘. bnrnltig sun, the v-trang(' 
vegetation ol“ ih<*. })alm and cocoa tree, the rice ti(dd, the tank, 
the hngti tj'ees, older than the Mogul empir<', under which tin.', 
village crowils as-emble, the thatc*lie<l r»;oi‘ot‘ihe peasant’s lint, 
the rich tracery ol‘ tlie mosque where the imaimj>rays with his 
face to ^lecca, the drums, and banners, and gaudy idols, tlio 
devotee swinging in the air, the graceful maiden, with tlio 
pitcher on her heatl, descending the steps to tlie river’s side, 
the black facies, the lonjT beards, the yellow streaks of sect, the 
turbans and tlie fhnving robes; the spears and the silver maces, 
the elejiliants with (heir canopies of state, the. gorgeous p:ilan- 
quiu of the prince, and the close litter of the noble hidy, — all 
these were to him jus the objects amidst which his own life had 
been jiassed, as the objects which lay on the road between 
lle.acon.'-lield and St. daincs’s Street. All India wjis present to 
the eye of his mind, from the halls where suircfhs laid gold and 
jierfumes at the t of M)\<Teigns to the wild moor -where (he 
gypsy camp ]>itehed, from the ba/aar, humming like* a l»ee- 
liive with the crowd of buyers and ^elh•r*^, to the jungle whenj 
the lonely eonri<‘r ^h^^kes lii-* bunch of iron rings to scare away 
the hyena=i. He had just ;i.- lively an ideji of the insurreetioii 
at Kenarcs as of Lord (l»‘orge, Gordon’s riot.s, and of the exe- 
cution (»f Nunenimn- ;c; of the execuiioti i)f Dr. Dodd. Ofipres- 
sion ill I»eng;il >\a- lo him ihc same Ihing jus oj)j)ressiou in the 
Btreets of London. 


* 'I'lip naiiJi- of lJTirkt'*s ostuto. 
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CXVn. — SELECT PASSAGES IX VERSE. 

An English Picture. — Tennyson, 

XoT wholly in tlie busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the gardi‘u that I love. 

News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells. 

And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of th(i minster clock ; 

Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of gr.ass, washed by a slow, broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 

Waves all its bizy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-ladfjn, to three arclies of* a bridge 
Crowned with the minster towers. 


Man cared for by .<Vngkls. — Spense?\ 
And is there care in heaven ? And is tlierti love 
In heavenly spirits to th<Jso creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils mo\'c ? 

There is: else much more wretched were the case 
Of men tlian b(‘asts. But O, the exceeding gi-ace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so. 

And all hiH works with mercy dotli < ‘mb race, 

That blesse<l angeLs lu; sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve Ins wicked f8e * 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

To eoinc to succor us ilinl r?ue.eor want ! 

How oft do they willi golden ]>inions cleave 
The fl<;eting ?kies, like flying pursuivant 
Against foul liejab’. {<> aid U' nillilant I 
They for us ligiit, tb* v watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
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And all for love, and notliing for reward. 

0, wlij should heavenly God to men. have such regard.^ 


IxOEATiTrDE. — Shnhpeare. 
lllow, blow, thou winter wind ; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s iiigi*atit«de. 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Beeause thou art not scon, 
Although thy breath be nide. 

VrcQzju freeze, thou hitter sky ; 
Thou dpst not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 

Thoiigli thou the wfiters warp, 
Tliv tooth is nut so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 


Fai'.li;. — S<'hilki\ translated by Coleridge, 

For fable is L(i>’e\s Avorld, his home, hi.s birthplace; 
Dolightodly dwells lie, ’mung fays, and talismans, 

And s})mts, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, h(‘ing himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of aiieient poets, 

The, fair humanities of old religion, 

I'lie power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That luwl their liaunis in dale or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms aiwl watery dejahs, — all these have vanished; 
They live no longer in the. faith of reason. 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old iiistiiiet bring back the old names. 
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Tim Go on Gii lo a.t l\i \n . — Oukndffe, 

How sclflom. friend, a go(nl irreaf. man iiilierils 
Honor or wonltli, with nil Iii> wonh and pains ! 

It sounds like stories from tlio haul of spirits, 

If tiny man obtain that which lie, merits. 

Or any merit that which ho obtains. 

For shame, dear friend; renounce this ranting strain. 

'What would^t tlion lia\e a goo'l great man obtain r 
Place, lilies, salary, a gilded chain — 

Or throTic of corses which his sword hatli .slain? 

Grcathes> and goodne.-s arc imt means, hut ends. 

Hath he not ah^ tiys treasures, always friends, 

The good great man; throe troasiiiY:s — love, and light, 

And Ciilrn thoijghls, jv gular as intanls’ breath; 

And lhr(*e hrm friiaids, more sure thtin dtiy and niglit — 
Iliinsell’, his Makcu*, and the angol Death. 

'f'liE Dying GLADi.vroii.^ — lip-on. 

I see before ino the gladiator lio ; 

He leans upon liis hand — bi.s manly lirow 
Consents to death, but compiers agony. 

And bis drooped head sinks grruhially low; 

And through his side, the la-^t drojis, ebbing slow 
From the red gasli, fall heavy, one IfV one, 

Like the first of ft thunder shower; tind now 
The arena swims arou^'liim — he is gone, 

Ere ccfised tlie inhnmo.ii:rfcjhout which ha, i led tlio WTctch who 
won. 

He heard it, bttfho heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, tuid that was far away; 

He reeked not of the lift! lui lost, nor jirizo, 


* A celebrated marble .slatuf in the Capitol at Home. 
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But whero his ru«I<’. liut hy the Danuhe lay, 

"i’licro. weiv: his youiij; harbimans all at j^lay; 

'J’licro was their Dacian mother — ho, tli^fliiiMV 
liiilchered to make a Homan holiday: 

All this rushed with his hloo<l. Shall he expire, 
And unavenged ? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire ! 


N I G u T. — J. Blanco WIi itc. 

^Mysterious nijiht ! when our first parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and lieard tliy name, 

Did lie not trcnihle for this lovely frame, 

Tlii'j glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet 'iieath a curtain of translucent dew% 

Ihithed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
]le.s]uirus, witli the host of heaven came: 

And lo ! cn'ation wddenod in man’s view. 

Y'hi* could have tliought such darkness lay concealed 
'Wifhiii (hy beams, 0 sun? or wdio could find, 

Wiiile i!y, ajid leai', and insect stood revcjiled, 

Tliai fo such c</untless orhs thou inad’st us blind? 
dVIiy do we then shun death, with anxious strife? 
ir light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 

Ox Li;cy, Ch>r\Ti:ss or Bedford. — Ben Jonson, 

’’id'is morning, tinn-ly rajd with holy fire, 

.1 thougiit JO form unto my >:ealous muse 
dYlint kind of creature I could most desire 
To honor, serve, and lov(‘; as poets use. 

J meant to malic her fair, and free, and wise, 

Of great e.-t and yet more good than great ; 

I meant the (jaystar should not brighter rise, 

Nor lend Vd.e inllucnc** from his lucent seat; 

I meant i^iie .--hould ]>e courteous, facile, sweet, 
Haling that solemn vice of greatness — pride; 
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I meant cadi snflf'sl virtue tlierc; du'uM nioet^ 

Fit in that softer bosom to resitle. 

Only a leariieil uuil a niauly soul 
I purposed her; lliut should, with even ])ov\er?i. 

The rock, the sj»indle, mid the diears e‘ontrol 
Of destiny, and s])in lier own free hours. 

Such when I nn.^ant to feign, and wished to see-. 
My muse bade, Hedford write, and that wa^ she. 

W<M» 1 » s I N l\i AIN K. — Em crsfm. 

In unplonglied Maine he sought the. Ininhoivr’s gang, 
AVliere IVoni a hundred lakes young rivers sprang; 
lie trodc the unplanted fore.st floor, wh(.‘j‘eon 
The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone ; 

Where fced,sMhe moose and walks the surly bear, 
And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker. 

He heard when in the grove at intervals, 

With sudden roar, the aged }>in(* triM^. I'alls — 

One crash, the death liymn of the perfect tnte, 
Declares the close of its green century. 

Low lies the plant to whose cremion w t.Mit 
Sweet influence from every e,lement; 

Whose living towers the year.-n (um.-apired to build, 
Whose giddy toj) the moi'uing loved to gild. 


Music of Natuku. — CoIrr!dt/t\ 

Methinks it should have been irnims.-jilile 
Not to love all things in a world so tilled ; 

Wliere the breeze warbles, and ibe mute, still air 
Is music slumbering on Jjcr instrument. 
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('XVill — I’UIAL OF WAUUKX HASTINGS. 

JUCAULAI'. 

I'iiii- <!<* cMiii/ou i<f tlif trial ol Warr 'U Hastings in tVc»m thf> reiitjw of LU.i 

«>! Miintiii;.--. JI'‘ j:ovnrin-r of Indw fr«nii 1774 to l7?^i»; nud on his rt'tnni 

lo J'-ii,uI unl A\!tH iinju‘a«'ht.d hy ih** of ('/mimnns. .'iiid trlod by lli*- of 

horil.', l »v niijfirn.us aria uf uml oppro^jSM.n. Tin* trial Ixjgaii in 178S uud 

Uragp'tl ou ils tloM’ loiigth liil ITUo, \rhoii ho was Ilually aciiiiitloti. Tho judging uIk 
of n]ou f^nlidotl Im uro still iliviUod as tn tho uuiount of blaiuo to be attached to 

'Hasting.*-. IIo \wts a man of groat abilities, l>ut th4'rt} cuu bo no doubt that hu was 
ol'toii uumTuj'nlous in Jiis coiuliiet, nml emol in his govornmont. Ho constiiutly acted 
upon tho (laugfi-oiiK diK-trinu, that a gcHnl end justifioH tho uae of any means to attain 
it. Ho w.i*4 Uf'rirly njimHi by the exfHMtsefl »»f his trial, which are said to have 
aui(mut04l to ne;u-ly four huudr>.*d thou!hittd doliars.J 

Tith pljwc tva,*! wt)r(hyof a trial. It tva.s the grrat hall 
of William Kutiis;* the lia.ll wliifh had de.-'OuiKled with ao 
clamatioM.'i at ilii; inaugurattoii of thirty kings ^ the hall wliich 
liad witiu?ss(.‘d the just sentence of Bacon, and the just absolu- 
tion of Somers ; ilui hall where the eloquence of Strafford had 
fora moment a\tcd and melted a victorious party, itiflmaed 
with just resentment; the hall where Charles had OQj|||lmted 
th<* high court of jusliet', with the placid courage that Iub half 
redeemed his fame. Neither military nor civil pomp was 
w.anting. The avemies w'ere lined with grenadiers. ^ The 
streets Av<'re k<‘pt el(>ar by t^iivalrv. The peelhs, robed in .^gold 
and ermine, wer<' intirshalled by the heralds under garter kTftg- 
at-arra.‘*. The judges, in their vestments of stale, attended to 
give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy 
lonis, three fourths of the. npjier liouse, as the upper house 
th(*n was, 'ivalkrd in solemn order from place’7<ff 

assembling to th<^ tribunal. The junior present led the 
Avay, (h'orge Elioii, l^nrd Ileallitield, enng^ed 

his immioraMf- defence «)f (iihraltar agalasft' U^^CCtsttol 
armies of Frauc(' and Spain. TJie long procession was dosed 
by tlio Duke, of Norfolk, earl mar.-h:d of the by the 

great dignilarie<, and by tin* brothers and Ihe 'siins of the king. 

• Wcstiniui'Ur was built i.y 'William Kufii^^^r a bmuiiictixig hall. 
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Last of all came the Priii<*e of lVaU.‘>, coiK-}«irnoiis hy ins 
fine person suul nohle hearin'?]!^ 

The gray old walls were hung wlih scarlrf. Tin* long 
galleries were cro\vde<l hy an audience Mn li ii> has raitly 
excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. Tht;re 
w'ere gathered tv>geth<*r from all j)arts of a gn-at, free, 
enlightcjted, and ]>rosperous tanpire, grace and female K)\e- 
liness, wdt and learning, the represeiitalives of ev{.*ry sci- 
ence and of every art. There were seaUid i-ound the 
<]ueon llic fair-liaired young daughters of the hous(‘. of 
lirunswick. There the ambassadors of great kings arivl enm- 
inonwealths gazed w'ith admiration on a spectacle which no 
oilier country in the world could present. There Siddons, in 
the ])rime of her majestic beauty, looketl with < imuion on a 
scene aiirptissing idl the imitations of the stag**. There the, 
liistorian of the lioman ciniiire* thought of ilic days wlien 
Cicero jdonded the cause of Sicily against A'erros, and w lien, 
before a senate that still retained some show of freedom, Tacit n ; 
thundered against the oppressor of Afi*ie44. There w ere seen, 
side by side, the greatest scholar and the greatest painter of 
the agi^. Tlie .sjieclficle had allured Iteynolds from that. eaM.I 
which ha.' preserved to u,< llic thoughtful forchead.s of ^o m.any 
writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of >o in.'uiy nohh*, 
matrons. It liad induced PuiTf to suspend his labors in tliat 
dark and jirofbund mine fiwn which he had c.\traeted a vast 
treasure of erudition, a treasure too often hiirieil in tin* t'arlh, 
too often jiaraded with injudii'ious and inelegant ostentation, 
but still preeiotts, massive, and splendid. 'J'lK're appeared the 
voluptuous charms of her J to whom the heir of the tlirone 
had in seci-et pliglited his faith. 'I'licrr*, too, was slje,§ the 

• Gibbon. 

t Samuel Pnrr, a clergymrai and man of learning, but hardly the “ great- 
est scholar of the age.” 

X Mrs. Fitzborbert, wlioin the Prince of "Wales was supposed to have 
secretly married. 

$ The first wfe of Itiobard Ilrinsh-y Shrridnn, a woman rrmarbable for 
beauty and musical gMiiu <, whom Sir Joslnia lO yndds had painted as St. 
C’ccilia, 
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bciintiful mother of a beautiful i*ac{', tlic St* Cecilia, whose 
delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has res- 
cued from the common decay. There were the members of 
thal brilliant society which quoted, criticised, rmd exchanged 
repartees, under the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. Montague. 
AtkI there the ladies, whose lips, more persuasive than tbo-e 
of Fox him:'(;lf, had esirried the Westminster election against 
j>alace and treasury, shone round Georgiana, Duehess of Dev- 
onshire. 

The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to 
tlie htir, and bent bis knee. The culprit was indeed not un- 
worthy of tliat great jjresence. He had ruled an cxtensi\'o, 
and populous country, had made laws and treaties, luul sent 
forth armies, had set up and ])ulled down j)rince.s. And in his 
high place he hud so borne himself, that all had feared him, 
tliut most liud loved liim, and tlmt hatred itself could deny him 
no lith'. to glory, e*\c<']it virtue. He looked like a great man, 
uud not like a bad man. A person small tmd emaciated, yet 
deri\ing <lignity from a carriage which, while it indicated def- 
erence to the court, indicated also habitual self-possession and 
self-n?specl, a liigh and intellectual foix'hcad, a brow }>ensive, 
but not gloomy, u mouth of indexible decision, a face pale and 
worn, blit sei(*ne, — ^sucli was the asj»eet with wdych tlie great 
profconsul pre-euted himself fo his judges. 

His comi.>el ac(^oin[)auied him ; men all of whom were after- 
wards raised by their talents and learning to the highest posts 
in lb( ir professkm — tiie liold and strong-minded Law, after- 
wards chief jus! ic<> of the King’s Bench ; thq^iiaore humane 
and ifloqucnt Dallas, afterwards chief justice of the Common 
Pleas; and Ploiner, who, nearly twenty yeai*a";iatcr, success- 
fully enii-.bicied in ihi' same high court the defence of Lord 
Mi lville, and subsequent !y became viee-chuncellor and master 
of the rollf. 

P>ul neirlu’r the eulprit nor Ins ad\ocatcs attrneded so much 
notice as Ids aceu;ci's. In tlm midst of llio blaze of rod dra- 
pery, a sj>aee had bf('n titted up with green benclies and tableii 
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for the Commoat*. 'I'iio inaaiigcr.;, witii Burke at their Lead, 
appeared in full tlre.<;^. The. collect ors ut' gossip did not fail 
to remark that even Fox,,goiicrally so regardless of hi.s ap- 
pearance, had paid to the illustiious tribunal the compliment 
of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused to be one of 
the conductors of the imj)eachinc‘ut ; and his coniraanding, 
copious, and sonorous clotpience wiis wanting to tliat great 
muster oi‘ vai’iuus talents. Age and blindness had unlituul 
Loid North for the duties of a public prosecutor; ainl his 
friends were left without his cxc<dlent sense, his tact, and his 
urbanity. Butin spht? of the absence of these two dislin- 
guidicd jiiciubers of the lower house, the box in which the 
iiianageMv stood contained an im-ay ol‘ .speakers such as per- 
ha}>5 had not appcai’ed together since the great age of Athe- 
nian eloquence. There weni Fox and Sh(‘ridan, the English 
Eemosthenes and the l^ngli^h Hyper ides.* There was Burke, 
ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adnj)ting liis rea- 
soning.s and his style !<■> the Ciipacity and taste of* his licarciv, 
but in amplitude of coinprehension and richness of imaginti' 
tion superior to ev(»ry other orator, ancient or luodern. There., 
with eyes rev<*reialy fixed on Burke, appeart'd the finest 
gentleman of tlie age, his form develojad by every manly 
exercise, his face beaming with intelligence and spirit — llie 
iiigeniou.*!, the ehivjilrous, tlic liigh-souled Wind bam. ^or, 
though surrounded by such men, did the younge.d, manager 
pass unnoticed. At aji age when most of those who distin- 
guish themselves in life are still contending for prizes and f(*l- 
lowships at college, he had won for himself a c.()n?picuf)ns 
place in parliament. No advantage of fortune or connection 
was wanting that could set off* to the liciglit his splomlid tal- 
cnt.s and his unblemished honor. At twenty-three, lie had 
been thought worthy to be ranked willi the veteran statesmen 

• Ilypcr'ide# was an Athenian dralor and statesman, cuntemporary with 
Peinosthcnefl, whose genius and private life arc supposed to have some 
resemblance to those of Sheridan. 
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"who appeared as tlie d(4egates of the Ilritish Commons at the 
bar o4’ the British nobility. All who stood at that bar, save 
him alone, are gone — culprit, advocates, accusers. To the 
generation whi(.'h is now in the vigor of life, he is the sole 
representative of a great age, which has passed away. But 
those who, within the last ten years, have listened with de- 
light till the morning sun shone on the tapestries of the House 
of Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence of Cliarles, Earl 
Grey, are able to form some estimate of the powers of a raee 
of men among whom he was not the foremost.* 

I'Jh? charges and the anriWTrs of Hastings were iirst read. 
The ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered 
less tedious than it would otherwise have been, by the silver 
voice mid just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the court, a 
near relation to tiie amiable |X)et. 

On the third day, Burke itise. Four sittings were occupied 
by his opening speech, wliich was intended to be a gc^nd 
introduction to all (lie charg<is. Witli an exuberance of 
thought and a splendor of diction which more than satisfied 
tlie highly-raised (*X]>ectation of the audit'iice, he described the 
cliaractcr and institutions of the natives of India, recounted 
the circum^tanetjs in which the Asiatic empire of Britain had 
originatiid, and sot ibrth the constitution of the company, and 
of the Englhh pre sidencies. Having thus attempted to com- 
nuinicate to Ids h<'arcrs an idea of eastern society as vivid as 
tliat M’hich existed in Ids own mind, lie pi*oceeded to arraign 
the adiniidslration of Hastings, as systematically conducted in 
deliiince of morality and public la\v. The energy and pathos 
of llie great orator exioried expressions of unwonted admira- 
tion from (lie stern and hostile chancellor.t and, for a moment, 
seemed hi jneree lJi<‘ i-(‘solute heart of the defendant. The ladies 
in tlie galleriiis, nmiocnstomed to such displays of eloquence, 


* Charles, Earl (ilrey, an eniiuenl Juii^lish slatebiuan, was living when 
this article was written, hat has since died, 
t Lord Thurlow, a stern, rou;;h wan, and friendly to Hastings. 
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excik'd l>y the soltiiniiity uf* llie exx^asion, and pei'baps not un?- 
willing to display tlicir taste and sensibility, were in a state of 
nncoiUj'ollable eiDotioii. Hiindkercliiefs wei'c pulled out; smel- 
ling bottles were lianded round ; hysterical cries and sobs were 
heard ; and Mrs. Sheridan was C4in*ied out in a fit. At length 
lhe orator eoneluded. Kaising his voice, till the old arches of 
Iri.-h oak resounded, “ Therefore,” said he, “hatli it witli all 
oontideneo been ordered by the Commons of Great Britain, 
tljai I iinjx aeli Wa^ivn IListings of higli crimes and misde- 
nioanoj^. 1 iinpeaeli him in (lie name ol' the Commons’ IIoii'C 
of parliament, whose trust lie has betrayed. I impeach him 
iii the n:ini»‘ of th(i English nation, whose ancient honors he 
lias pulliiHl. 1 impeach him in the name of the people of 
India, wlio-^ei rights he has trodden under foot, and whose 
country be has tnrm‘d into a d<jsert. Lastly, in the name of 
human nature itself, in the name of both wsexes, in the name 
of Otery age, in the name of every rank, I impeach tlie com- 
mon enemy and oi)i)resfror of all.” 


mx.— THE LORD OF RURLKIGir. 

Tiaf2inr»<)N'. 

fAumKO TiNSTfiON, a luuclwvdinir.'tl Uvlii" Ji'h- 1 of nufSlftJul. n uboiit lli‘ year 

1810. He Ljik iJUbliehod two Toluraes of jutscrJI.vnwm jwwtry ; hJso Tho Crinccfis. a 
narrative, hi hhtuk ver.^if ; a voJiimn frilloii Jn Momoriani, rojit.iMjii'u: a siu cv'ij jtiu (if 
pocniR ciaitid- forth by th<' ileulh of u Ui-ar fri.-nd; and Miiud, in v. I.ich nii itiihupiiy 
lovM story toM in u brohen ami fra!Jt«i‘ iitary w.iy. 

He Is tt nmn of rare and fine grntuh, whopy pm try is a^ld^^■^^^'d fo refuiod, cuUlvatod, 
and iulcllectua] minds. Tiie inn'tii* <ff bis \orse is ox'iuir-ii.o, and be lias u rich and 
delicate taste In the nse of lanpxw;:e. lie i- a jme! ef ;md, in pnicnil, i- only 

fully appreciiiteil by Ihose liu have .■* aie-tliin^ i/i' • he pcciii ni In.-uity < hi'nisclves. Ho 
is also im»ro valued by wyunii tbau bv in-'i. and hy xciin*^ jiieu iiijni hyoid. lie is 
evidvntly a loau of Uie finest and iim-i n t.: ifin' njyir.i.aiii.u. nud liis pfjetry i'* eftlje 
most inti'iisoand eUicre-ii o;e.l ; .>- 0 'b as fairi' : rni. liJ wiiie, if 1]i«‘v wrote at all. Jin 
ha.s au unrominoTi powi r of |tri s. ii!ire_' i/ii tnre.-* to the «ye, end ofjon in a vt-ry f<'W' 
words. His jibK^’b ure orowd d wilu i.-j f-n- ti e iiriiol. \ peiti'iii of wimt be liiis 

written is, rather remote ti-i; bi as..;’ tiia l; of human Hymimlhies and leeliujis; but 
that he has the poxvei of i jn.- try i.’> t-bowii by Lis MelJ-];nowu May 

C’Ufon. 
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Ills Tdiuii'! oalh’J In M-unorlaiu is a vypy ronjaik'vble liook. It is n ctlloction of 
one hundred end twenty-nine short poems, wriftou in a pectilUir and uiiil-)nn rnniiv. 
which were called forth by the early death of Arthur IlcTiry ITallain, the eldest son nf 
the historian, the intimate fj lend of Tennyson, and a yonnjj man of rare excfdlonce of 
mind and character. Surli a h'^oh wJH not be welcome to all minds, nor tn any iiMnd at 
all periods and in nil moods ; but it contains some of the mfwt poetry M hieh hiw 

l>eon written In our times, and some of the deepest and sweutest effusiou.^ ui' feeling to 
bo found any where. 

The incident on whidi the follnwitif; ItalUid is ffjunded is Siud to have nctmtlly 
orcurp'd in the hisbjry fif a I'oldc Kit(;lish family. It is one of the nn^'-t ]-lcayiiiir, but 
not o!!o of the moat striking and fhantrleristic of lii« ]itrt’njs. To ronipivlaud liH 
peculiiir genius, one should road Tlie Lotus Eaters, UlysMjs, Lorksley Hall, and Tho 
Two Voiv.tos.] 

In her ear lie wliispors gayly, *' 

“If iny heart hy t^igns Odin tell, 

Maiden, I have watehed thee daily. 

And I think thou lov*j?t me well.” 

She replies, in accenis faiiiler, 

“ There is none I love like thee." 

He is but a landscape painter, 

And a village maiden she. 

He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his, without reproof ; 

Leads her to the village altar, 

" And they h^ave her father's roof. 

“ I can make no marriage present ; 

Little can I give my wife; 

Lo^■e will make our eoltage pleasant, 

And I love thee more than life,” 

They, by jtarks and lodges going, 

See the lordly castles stand ; 

Summer woods, al>out tliein blowing, 

Made a miirmur in t lie laud.' 

From deep tlionght biniself he rouses, 

Says lo her tliat loves him well, 

‘‘Let ns s(.t' tlu'se liand<ume houses, 

AYlii-re the weahhy nobles dwell.” 

So she g()<‘s, hy him atbuided, 

Hears him lovingly efuiverse. 

Sees Vvliatever t;iir and ‘^plemlitl 
Lav betwixt his lunne Mud ht'iv : 
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ParU;^ with oa^: and chest init sliady, 
l^irhrs and <u'dcred pard('iis preat ; 
Ancient h<)in<‘S of lord and lady, 
iluilt for pleasure and for Plate. 

All he shows her makes him dearer; 

Evermore ‘ho s<‘ems to <iaze 
On that et>tt.‘ige, gniwin;? nearer, 

'NVlicro tl»ev twain Mill spend their days. 
0, hut she Mdll love him truly ; 

lie shall have a eheerl'ul home; 

Slui v/ill 4n*der all thin.^s duly, 

When beneath his roof they eome. 

Thus hc*r licart r(*joices j.n'catly, 

Till a "atoM'ay she disccnis, 

Wjth armorial bearinfjs stalely. 

And beneath the oaie she turns,— 

Secs a. mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before ; 

Many a gallant, gay iloineslic 
Bom's before, him at lli(‘ door. 

And th(‘y .‘Jjienk in gent It; iniiAnur, 

When they answer to his call, 

Wliihi he li(:ads M'ilh foof.-.l(‘p firnn'r, 
Leading on from laill to liall. 

And, while now she wond^.Ts blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine. 

Proudly turns ho round, and kindly, 

“All of this is mine, and thine.’* 

ITere, bo 1iv4*s in state and bounty. 

Lord of Lnrh*ig]i, fair and fn*e; 

Not a lord in all tie* county 
Is so great a lord as In*. 

All at once the color thi.dies 

Her sweet face, from brow to ehiii: 

As it were ivltli .‘-harue. .<h(; blushes, 

And her .spirit change(l within. 
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TIk'U her eouateiiaiiee all over 
Pule again as death did prove ; 

But lj .0 cla^])ed lier like a lover, 

And he ciieercd her soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness, 
Though at times her spirit stink ; 

Shaped her h(‘.art, with woman’s meekness, 
To all duties ot* her rank : 

And a gentle, consort made he, 

And her gtmtle mind was sifch, 

That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved Jier much. 

But a trouble weighed upon her, 

And perplexed her night and morn, 
AViih the burden of an honor 
Unto which she w'as not born. 

Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 

As she luuriuiired, “ 0, that he 
'Were once more that hmdscape painter, 
Which did win niy heart from me ! ” 

So sh(j droo])od, and drooped before him, 
Fading .slowly Irom his side ; 

Three, lair eliihlreu lirst slie bore him, 
''nicn brlbre ln'r lime she died. 

"Wcopiiig, weeping late and early, 

Walking up and pacing dowm, 

Ih'.eply nioumod the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh House, by Stamford town. 

And he came, to look upon her, 

Ajid he looked at lier and said, 

Bring the dre.s?, and put it on her, 

That she wore Avhen she was wed.” 

Then her j)eople, solily treading, 

Bore to cartli Iut body, dressed 
In tht‘ dp's.-i tiiat slu* wa^: wed in, 

That her spirll ini-du havt* rest- 
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CXX.— DIALOGUE liETAVEEN’ DON QUIXOTE AND 
S.WCIIO P.\XZA. 

CEIIV ANTES. 

[Mdsucl dl Cervantixs Saavkd:<\ was born Ju a ^moll towmii'ar MculrM, in 
In <VTMbor, I'Al, ami ait^l hi April. KffiJ. His lif.? otio of p'o. rty ami puff, iln^r. 
llolost tbente of his lell liiiiul iutUo groat naval hattio of l,rpiuit(», (i'r:tiii£.t 

thf TuvK'^ in If/Tl, nu-.l warf lorlivo years a bI-tvo in Alpuvs. He an.to many \v,,rU:.; 
loh thai by vhi'li ho is hral knoau is Iiis iimuMrtal romufioci nf Ix i; tinixi.fo; .Almost 
thr only hook of Spanish origin ivhlrh is univta-saily n-atl ami .'olnilri'd, im J to wiiit h 
aJlmoons may iio freely imuh*, in ui:y llturalnre, wilb the perleet iisituam iv of Hear 
l;i ing fi.usi re)»i'ml*''l. 

1- Wi ll known, the priuuiiKil cliaraclrr, 1 >mu Quixote, is a Spanisli peiitiemaM, 
vln'O li-iul liMf! ht-'Ti tu*'netl by rejnlhit; rouinnrea of chivalry, loiil islio, iip'ii r tli ' 
impulv.- nf tl.is (leliisiMm Killies torth n;Mtii u four of knight orniniry. '1 in' hum t of 
ihi! work — hesivlf s the riiiiuhnis a'iv»>ntures into which tJu knight j< led — re.sts n;-* n 
the contrast hetwueu the hero lunl hw SQuire, S''.ii<;ho raii/a, ii .simplo nud ijm.vi.o 
peasant, who cannot f»niin«'beii<l his nmstor'K vagaries, ami who });w hini.elf a vein f f 
blircw.l mothiT wit upii native Itniimr ninuinj: through his inirnl. l>>‘sjiles its infiiiit*' 
wit. Don QuiNole is full of good seiiav and pnicli. al wiMlom. nod .itHunidh with pas.-a/es 
of heuulllul descripii<m, rich poetry, luid high eloijuum i-, umi h wiitleii in a PtUe 
of matchless cxoelleiife. Cotwaiitcs slnavs an admi'ahle jud ruienl in lliin lesp-'ct; 
though huu Quixote i.’ eoustaritly Jailing into the irctst Imlicrous nii diaps, — ihvuigh he 
i'* heati n, hatllfed, and mocked at,— yet such is Ids u'd (>f nuturt*, so lofiy me 

hi-j liei) time Ills, w high Is liih <ouia,'r«‘, .and so |iur,> hi-< Ine.s. fliat we ticv*T 

I'isy our re.s])ect lor hint, I'hou^h often liiade rids. ulwns, he ueu-r he.‘<inie.*< con- 
temptil'hj. 

T)'>n Quixote lias been often tmUAliitod into linplish, Inil in>ver ,mo well as it di'r'erves. 
The foH'nviijg Version, wliitdi has never iH-fore aj p'-an-d in lo iiit. is by Mr. Tit knor, 
tin* author of tbo lJ;.stoiy of c'jiani.h Iiiieratnre, Vtom which an extract is fouml on 
th..’lw ’hundred and iiiiietydb.Iid p.> 'e. l>on Qui'.eto Ijms ul,w.'ivrt promised b’aiidio 
J'lii'iZa that if lu>, bowed him faithfully he BhouM bo rowar^led with the government 
of an irtkind, an was often the cftse with tin'* wjuiri'S of knights eirant iu the roniancos 
of ehivalry. They fall In with a powerful Sjwiish nohloiniin, who, to carry on the 
joke, net uuUy cifHJS intrust i^iincbowitb tlio gtucmiueiit of a town, making liiiu ht»- 
lieve that it is an island. This dinii-giie is Uio roncluaiou of a eonvorsation in xvliicli 
iJon (iuiKOto him been endeavoring to iii.struct his stiuire iu the iirinciples on which 
his trust Bhoald he uiliniuihtcrcd.l 

Sin,” answered iSancho, I see, indeed, that all ilic tlanj^s 
you have told me are ji;ood, pious, and y>rofita]>le ; but of what 
use will they all be if I don’t rememher one of Ihern ? Very 
likely all that you said about not h'lrin^ my nails p’ow too 
long, and ni 'rrying again h* 1 get a clianee, I sliall not forget; 
but for all the rest of dial stew, and giillimaiifry, and medley, I 
shan’t remeinher any more, ahi>ul. it than siboiit last year's 
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clouflrA. So you must give it to inti written down ; for sup- 
])osi]ig I can’t read or write, I can give it to my coiif(.issor, and 
he may }>aek it into me, and remind me of it wlieiicver I 
need it.” 

‘•Ah, sinner tliat I am,” answered Don Quixote, “what a 
sitrry look it Jias in governors, not to he ahhi to read and 
write! For you must know, Sancho, that fora man not to 
know how to read, or to be left-handed, argues one of t\\<» 
tilings ; <;ilht;r that he was born of very low and vulgar juir- 
enls, or else that la? liimself was so ill conditionetl and ]u i- 
verse that he could neither ]>e taught good manners nor good 
learning. This indeed is a gi‘eat deficiency in you, and I 
wish you could at least learn to, sign your name ” 

“ liut I do know how to sign my mime ; for wln.m 1 was 
head of a hrotlicrhood in my village, I Icarned^to make letters, 
such as they j)ut on hundles, and this they said was my name* ; 
and besicles, I wdll iiretend that my riglit hand is lanu*, and 
make somebody else sign for me, for there is a rc^medy for 
every thing but death ; and now I have the ntlc and the rod 
in my own Jiands, I will do as 1 like, lor he whose father is a 
judge needn’t be afraid of a trial ; and since I am governor, — 
whicli is more than being a judge, — let tliem look to ib They 
may fight and baekbiie, hut if' they come for wool, they si rail 
go back filiorn.'' 'VVheu Heaven means well with a man, all 
the liouse know^s it. and a ricli man’s follies go for wisdom in 
this world ; and as I am rich, being a governor, and generous 
too, as I mean to be, nobody wdU see any faults in me. Cover 
yourself willi lioney, and you will have plenty of A 

man is worth just as mach iis be has got, my grandraotlier used 
to say, and you’ll never bo avenged of a man of substance.” 

“ Confbuml you and 3 "our proverbs!” said Don Quixote, 
interrupting liim. “Here yon have been stringing them to- 
gether for an hour, and putting me to the torture with every 
one of them. These- proverbs, 1 tissure you, w ill some day 
bring 3 'ou to the gallows. Your subjects will depose you, or 
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fit rebel ; md a*U me, blockhead, where «Iu you find f^ucli 
l)rov<*rbs, or how jji your btupiclity you apply tiiorn; lor I 
woi’k fis it* I were digging lo find only one, and ap{>ly it 
pro})erly.” 

‘MVliy, ’fore Heaven, mitsku* mine,” ‘‘your 

Avorsliij) is ofiended whh a very 'riimill mailer this lime. Ko- 
bod}’ can be the worse ior my using my own y'stat*', and I 
iiMve no other, nor any goods either, except i)ro\''erl>.s untl 
l iore jiroverbs. Why, now this minute four have popped up 
lu uiy iij>s, as pat to the pur])ose as pears to a panr.ier. Jiut. 
tiiey >liau’t come out, not they; Til be silent, and be i*aU<‘d 
(iravity.’’ 

“ No you won’t, Sancho,” said Don Quixote ; “ you eun’t 
liold your tongue — you re always hilking amiss and getting 
into scrajies. However, I should just like lo know wliat these' 
four mighty pat proverbs are, that you have thougbt ot'; for I 
luive a gcKxl memory myself^ and (umnot remember a riugle 

^ Why, what bett(*r could there bo?’' ^'aid vSaneho — “ Never 
trust your thumb between another man’s grind<Ts; and when 
u man. says, * Get out of my house; what’s Uiy wiltj lo you r ’ 
there is no fhiswcring that man ; juid wdieilnu- the jug liits the 
st/me, or tlie stonf3 the jug, it’.s a bad thing for the jug. Now, 
all thoftC fit like a glove. For tio one, sluadd take it upon 
liimsolf to be free wath his goiemor, or with any hotly above 
him, for if he does he’ll sulTer for it ; os he will who jmts his 
linger between’ two grinders, and e,ven if they ain’t grinders, 
if they are double teetli, it’s all the same. Then, again, there 
is no use in an>wcring the governors wduitever la* may say, 
any more than a man wIjo says, * (1< t out of my ]if.*u.-e ; what’s 
my wife to yon?' Ami then aa to the stone, hitting live jug, 
a blind man can sec tlirough that. And so 1 say, he that 
spies a mote in his neighb(»r’s eye had better lool: to tl«e. beam 
in Ids own, so that, nobody iiiay say, the dfM<] b-ody w;w 
frightened at the man wi!hf»iit a h«'atl. 'J'hcn, too, your wor- 
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ship won't di',ny that tho fool knows more in his own house 
than a wise niun docs in a stranger’s*” 

Yes I will, Sancho/* replied Don Quixote, “ for a fool 
knows nothing In his own house, nor in any body’s else. No 
safe building of knowledge can rest on the foundations of 
folly. But let ns soy no more about the matter, Siincho; for, 
after all, if you govern badly, the fault will be yrmrs, but the 
disgrace will he niiuc. However, I console myself with the 
thoMgltt that I have truly done my duty by you, and coun- 
>ellod you to file bitst f>f my judgment ; arxl so I acquit myself 
of my obligation and promise. God piide you, Sainiio, and 
govern you in your g(»vei*nmcnt, and rcVnn'e me fj’om the 
^cru])l^■ of ooiiscien(‘e tliat sticks t(» me, that you will turn your 
wJiole islaml npsiih* down — a thing which 1 could i)revcnt by 
ex])lnining to the duke what you are, .and telling liim plainly 
that tins little, round, fit body of yours is nothing hut a sack 
full of ]>roverl)s and mischict*.” 

Nay, fpiotU Sancho, “ if your wordil]) docs not tliink 
me, the man for this goverument, I give it up at once ; for I’m 
f urc the paring of one of my soul’s nails is dearer to me than 
my whole body. I hope I can live plain, <lry Sancho, on 
Ijiv-ad and onions, as well as Govenior Sancho on partridges 
and cn[)ons ; for wlnm we are aslceji we arc all alike, high 
imd low, poor arul rich, 'riimi, if your worship will only 
n.*.'o]lect, vuu ^yi^l remember that it was all your worship 
lluU, put UK’ uptm this notion of a government, for I know no 
more about gnyiTuing islands than a liu/zard. And if it is 
really likely that tlie evil one will get me if I am a governor, 
why, tlieiv Is an end i»f the matter ; for I’d much rather be. 
plain Sancho, and go to heaven, than be governor, and go to 
the otlicr place.” 

“Thank Ib-avon, Sancho,” said Don Qulxoti', “your lajt 
word'i show, in luy oj)ini(m, that you d<^si*rve to be governor 
of a ihoii.'iMiid i-lamU. You Iia\e a. g<K>d heart, wlliiout wliieh 
all the knowledge in (he woiid is iiutliing w^oilh. Commend 
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yourself to God, hold fast your integiily, etrivo always — I 
mean with intent and iiriii etfbrt — to do the best you can, 
whatever happens ; I'or Heaven always favors j^ood ])urposes. 
And now let us to dinner, lor their graces must be waiting 
for 


CXXL—TIIE SEA SIIOKE. ' 

CiuuiiE. 

iGEOj:r;K CraTaiE was l»oin at Aldbomu.dj, in the counly of Suffolk, Kiig^land. Ducrwi' 
lx*,r 24, 1754, auil Ji«d Ffbruai’y S, 1^52. He vrti* u olt»r;ryman of the I'hiin'h nf Kir; hind. 
In early iiianheod be was rewuud from poverty and desiMilr, and his fntiiro hu niiiea 
Hecurcd, by the. tJviUTOus kindness of Ednmud iJurke. Hist jHirtlcal works, (•■nisistlu^; 
oftalftsaud f ken ht^, in the Jieroic Htauza, were puhlUhed after his death, in < 
mall Tclmues; the lirst eontaining n wrltwritteu ju* aiolr hy cmo of ids sonM. 

Crahbw was a writer of truly original genius. niRjM>etryisrein«rktihI« for simplieUy, 
energy, pathos, and stbrn truth. Ll*« duscrllteti men and manners ns th(‘y are, and does 
not paint them iti hues borrowed fri<m the Imagination. Tlie mitiorings*, tlio tempU- 
lions, and tim virtues of Uie p<X)r liavo found In him a fuithful ehrcmieler. His pietures 
arc sometimes u little repulsive fixun thdr sliarp and severer truth ; htnee tlie very 
of vtjTse seems to re-quire something ot idualkiug light. His )xiefry is leas popular with 
-the young than with those wlto have live^ longenrmgh to ai>prcriute itif fidelity to 
nature and it.s sad &ia''on(y. 

This (Icseription of the oeean i.s from The IJorongh. a p>^oro delineating llio scojipr and 
characters of a seaport town in EuglninL As a lifemry extsreise, it may bo 
with Uyron's weli-known and magnificent Htatms, inspired hy the KUue sulgect. at the 
close of Giildu Harold's IMlgrimagc. It !.s hardly possible for two jioetioal jdctiiros of 
the same object to ho more unlike. JJyron’e is of “ imapiiwlion .nil com part ” His lincM 
are a series of grand generalizations, and tiunscripts of the emotiwtin which the sight 
of the ocean awakens in uunds of poetical eonsihility, Crahhe’s veise& are a minutely 
accurate daguerreotype of tlie actual scene. In wlu(;}i every thing in r<;produced with 
perfect fhlelity ; hut the poet himself senwalo Btoud aside, and merely acts the part of 
one who explains the successive scenes of a panorama.] 

Turn to the watery world ! — but who to thee 
(A wonder yet unviewed) shall paint the sea ? 

Various and vast, sublime in all its forin.*?, 

When lulled by zephyrs, or when roused by storms, 

Its colors changing, when from clouds and suii 
Shades after .shades upon the suiface run ; 
imbrowned and liori’id now, and now serene 
In limpid blue and evanescent green : 
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Audoft i]i<‘ fogg;/ bunks ou oc^an lie, 

Lift the fair sail,* and cheat Ih* experienced eye. 

Be it the summer noon ; a sandy space 
The ebbing tide )ias left upon its place ; 

Then, just the hot and stony beacli above, 

Light, twinkling streams in bright conrusion move ; 

(For, heated thus, the warmer air ascends, 

And Nvilh the cooler in its fall contends; ) 

Them the bi-oad bosom of the uiioan keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it skH;i>s, 

Then slowly sinking; curling to the strand, 

Faint, lazy vvavf3s o*ercree]> the ridgy sand, 

Or taj) tlic tarry boat wdth gentle blow, 

And back return in silence, siuootli and slow. 

8hips in the calm seem anrrhored ; for they glide 
Oji the still sea, urged solely by the tide. 

Yet sometimes conies a riiiHing cloud, to make 
Tlie quiet surface ol’the'oct'an shake ; 

As an awakened giant with a frown 

Might show his w rath, an«l llam to sleep sink dow^u. 

View no>v the winter storm ! above, one cloud, 
lUack and mihrukt^n, all I lie skies o'ersliroud; 

Til* unwieldy porpoise through the day before 
Had rolled in view of boding men on shore, 

And soinelimcs* liitl and sometimes showed his form^ 
Dark as tlie <*k)iul, and furious as the storm. 

All where the eye didights, yet dreads to roam, 

The breaking billows ca<l the Dying foam 

Upon the billows rising — all the deep 

Is rcsiloss changf’; the waxes si» swelled and steep, 

• The effect of of fo^i is tt) to sliij)* an apijarcut height groato 

tliau tUr real. 
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Breaking and sinking, and tkc sunken swells, 

Nor one, one monient, in its station dwells; 

But nearer land, you may the billows trace, 

As if contending in their watery chase ; 

May watdi the inigluiest till the shoal they I'cacb, 

Then break and hurry t(» their utmost strt'tch ; 

Curled as tliey come, they strike with furious foroe, 

And then, i vtl owing, take tlieir grating course, 

Raking the rounded flints, which ages pUsSt 
Rolled by their rage, and sluill to ages last. 

Far otf the poti-el, in the troubled way, 

Swims with l»er brood, or flutters in the spray ; 

She rises often, often drops again, 

And sports at ease on the tempestuous main. 

High o’er the restless dcei), alan e the reach 
Of gunner’s hope, vast flights of wiki ducks stretch ; 

Far as the eye can ghuicc on eillier side, 

In a broad space and level line they glide ; 

All in their wedge-like iigure.s from the north, 

Day after day, flight after flight go forth. 

Inshore their passage tribes of sea-gulls urge, 

And drop for prey within the sweeping surge j 
Oft in the rough opposing blast tliey fly 
Far back, then tuni, and all then* force apply, 

While to the storm they g^ve iJieir weak, complaining ciy, 
Or dap the sleek, white [union to the breast, 

And in the restless ocean dip for real. 
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CXXIL — BUIINING OF MOSCX)W. 


Ausok. 

[Sm AscmBALD Altsox, snn of the trell-kiiown author of the Essay on Taste, tvas 
bora ill Scotiaad in 1792, and admitted to the Scotch bar in 1814u His g^reat work is 
T)ie IliKlory of Eurojif* from the Cuouneucemont of the French llevolution to the re^to* 
ration of the EourL^ins, the first voltime of wliich app<«red tn It is a Toluminous 
and flaborate production, showing very fiiithful oxaiuinaiiou /af original sources of 
inl'onnatiou; l-nt its value as an uuthorlty is impaired by the strong partisan feelings 
of the writer, who is a zculotis friend of raonarchkutl institutions, and looks Ai^th little 
favor upon dumocracy. He writes like a man who lias no wish or }>ari>'We to lie unfair; 
but his point of view is always tliat t»f an Euglishiuan and a tory ; and out of his ow n 
country liis judgiuonts Avill not be reoeivcil os decisive. His Tlistury lias als<:» ia:en 
written too rapidly, and often botniys marks of haste. The chapter on America, it 
originally appeared in his first edition, was full of bluudora and rash judgments. In 
the Riibsequent issues an improvement is discernible. 

His stylo is rich, flowing, and declamafory. Ills descriptive powprs are of a high 
order; and his pictures of natural scenery, and his sketidics uf httiUes, are animated 
and picturesque; but they are bestowed upon us with rather too Uliernl a hand. The 
chief faults of liis style at^ dliroscnesH and loosoneets of texturo. The work would be 
iinj'rovod by a ligorous process of compression. • 

i^ir Arcbilvild Alison is the author of two works on the Criminal Law of Scotland, of 
the Ufe of the Duke of Marllxirough, of an Essay on the Principles of Population, of a 
History of Europe since the Peace of 1815 to Uie prewnt Thao, and of various contribu- 
tions to Blackwood's Mogaaluc, which liavo been collected and published separately in 
three octavo volumes; and all th^'se works hM'e been written in hours stolon from the 
diligent and successful practice of the law. 

Sir Ai'chlbaid AUsou is a baronet; tViat honor having been bestowed upon him, as 
npou his innetrious countryman Sir Walter Scutt, whom ho riruls in literary industiy, 
for his merit as a writer. 

Tliis account of the burning of Mositiw is from The History of Europe during the 
French Revulntion. Eapoleou's Umwian expedition in 1812 is one of the most striking 
episodes ill all hisUiry. Nothing lu moilcrn times equals the magnitude of his prep.^ 
rations, and the impoidog array of fiircos with which he entered Russia; and tUo imugi* 
notion of man can conceive of nothing more tragical than the horrors his retreat and 
tlie fearful saiTcrings of his troops.] 


The si"ht of the ^jrotesque towel's and veniyBble walls of 
the Kremlin * first revivetl the emperor^s imagination, and 
rekindled those dreams of Oriental conquest which from his 
earliest years had fioated in Ids mind. Ilis followers, dispersed 
over the vast extent of the city, gazed with astonishment on 
the sumptuou.s palaces ef tlie nobles and the gilded domes of 
the churches. The mixture of .architectural decoration and 

* The Kremlin is n part of !Moscow, in the centre of the city, containing 
the palace of the czars, a number of chuTchcB, two convents, and inany 
public buildinj;s. 
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uliady foliage, of Gothic maguificeutMi and Eastoni luxuiy,^ 
excited the adaiiration of the Freueh soldiers, more ausceptiWo 
than any ollu?r pcoide of ifupressions of that description. 
Evening came on ; with increasing wonder tlie French troops 
traversed the central }»arts of tlic imftroixdis, i^eccntly so 
crowded with piis5eng<n*s ; but not^a living creature was to be 
seen to explain .the universal desolutitni. It seemed like a city 
of the dead. Night a}>proached : an unclouded moon illumi* 
nated tliose beautiful palaces — those vast hotels, those de.«erted 
streets; all wiis still — the silence of the loml). The ullicer*'* 
br^e o])Cn the doors of some of llie principal mansions in 
search of sleeping quarters. They Ibiind every thing in perfect 
order ; the bednjOTiis were fully furnished, as if guests wero 
expected ; tlie tkawiiig rooms l>ore the marks of having been 
recently inhabited ; ev<?n the work of the lialies was on tlio 
tables, the keys in the waixlrobcs; but not an inmate w’tis to be 
si^en. Jly degrees a icw of 1 jic lowest class of slaves emerged, 
])ale and trembling, from the cellars, show'(*,d the way to tiio 
sleeping apartimsnts, luul laid oxicn every thing which these 
sumptuous mansions contained; but the only account they 
could give that the inhabitants had lied, and that they 
alone were left in the deserted city. 

But the terrible catastrophe soon commenced. On the night 
of the 13th September, 1812, a lire broke out in tlie Exchange, 
.behind the Bazaar, which soon consumed that noble edidee, 
and spread ^lirough a con^^ide^ablc part of the ci'owded streets 
in the vicinity. This, however, was but tlie prelude to more 
extended calamitie.«. At midnight on the 15th, a bright light 
w'as seen to yiuminafc the northern and w<;stern parts of the 
dty ; and the sentinels on duty at the Kremlin soon saw that 
the splendid buildings in those quarters were in flames. Tlie 
wind i^nged repeatedly in the night ; but to whatever quarter 
it veelft the conflagration xjxtended itj^clf ; fresh fires were 
every instiiat seen breaking out in all directions; and Moscow 
60on exhibited the appearance of a sea of flame agitated by the 
wind. The French soldiers, drowned in sleep, or overcome 
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by mtbilcati^Ti, were incapable of arresting its progress ; ami 
l>ui*ning fragments, floating through the hot arr, began to fall 
on the roofs and courts of the Kremlin. The fury of an 
aiituranal tempest added to the horrors of the scene; it seemed 
as if the wrath of Heaven had combined with the vengeance of 
num to destroy the invaders in the city they had conquered. 

But it was <luring the night of the 18tli and I9th tliat the 
conflagration altained ils greatest violence. Then the -whole 
city w.‘is wrapped in flames ; and volumes of fire of various 
colors ascended to tlic ht^nveus in many places, diflusing a [»ro- 
digious liglit on all sides, and an jntolerabhi lieat. These 
masses of flame threw out a frightful lus^ing iwisc, and loud 
explosions, the etrect of tlie v;\st stores of oil, tar, resin, spirits, 
and other combustible materials, wdth \yluch lh(i greater part 
of the warehouses were filled. Large pieces of canvas, utn-olled 
from the outside of tljc buildings by the. violence of tlie heat, 
floated on fire through the air, and sent tlown a flaming shower, 
whicli spread the conflagration in quarters the most remote 
from those where it originally commenced. The wind, previ-^ 
ously high, was raised by the sudden riirefaction of the air, 
produced by the heat, to a perfect hurricane. Tlio howdirig of 
the tempest drowned even the rotu* of the conflagration ; the 
whole heavens were filled with the wdiirl of the masses of 
smoke and ^me, which rose on all sides .and made midnight 
as brigfit as day; while even the bravest hearts, subdued by 
t he sublimity of the scene, and the feeling of httmau ilupotencc 
in the midst of such elemental strife, sank and trembled in 
silence. 

The return of day did not diminish tlie terrors of the confla- 
gration. An immense crowd of people, who had taken refuge 
in the cellars, or vaults of buildings, came forth as the flames 
reached the dwellmgs ; the streets -were filled with multitudes 
flying in every direction with the most precious articles of fur- 
niture; while the Fnmch mmy, wliose discipline this feaifiil 
event had entirely dissolved, lissenihled in drunken qrowds, 
and loaded theinsfdves with the spoils of the city. Never ht 
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modern times had such a scene been witnesseiL The sGieil 
were loaded with vsduable furniture and rich goods, which oi^n 
look fire as they were carried along, and which they were 
o diged to throw down to save themselves. Women had e<Hne- 
times two or three children on their backs, «*ind as many led 
by the hand, while, with trembling stejjs and piteous cries, 
they sought their devious wny tlirough the labyrinth of flame. 
3Iany old men, unable to walk, were dt'atvii' on hurdles, or 
wlieclbiUTOVTs, by their children and grandchil<h-en, while their 
burned beards and smoking garments showed with what difli- 
culty they had been rescued from deatli. French soldiers, 
tormented by hunger and thirst, and released from all disci- 
pline by the horrors that surrounded llicm, not content with 
the booty in the streets, rusliod headlong into the burning 
houses to ransack their cellars for w'ine and spirits, and beneatli 
the ruins great numbers pcriehf.'d miserably, the victims of 
intcmpei^nce and the flames. 31<‘anwbile the Are, fanned by 
the tremendous gale, advanced with frightful rapidity, devour- 
ing alike, in its course, the palaces of thevgreat, tho temples pf 
religion, and tho cottages of the poor. For thirty-alx hours 
the conflagration continued at its height, and in that time 
above- nine tenths of the city was desU'oyed. The remainder, 
abandoned to pillage and deserted by the inhabitants, offered 
no lesources for the army. 3Iosco\v had been co^lquered, but 
the victors had gained only a heap of ruins. 

Imaginittion ckinot conceive tho horrors into which tho 
people who could not abandou their houses were plunged by 
this unparalleled sacrifice. Bereft of every thing, they wan- 
dered among the ruins, eagerly searching for missing relatives; 
tlie WTecks of former magnificence were rausaeked equally by 
the licentious soldiery and the sufiering natiyea, wliile numbei’s 
rushed in from the neighlx)riiig country to share in the general 
license. .The most precious furniture, splendid jewelry, Pla t 
Indian and Turkish stufis, stores of wine cikI brandy, gold and 
silver plat^rich luw, gorgeous luingings of* silk and satin, were 
tpread in promiscuous conlusion, and became the prey 
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of ibe least intoxicated among the multitudei A frightful 
tumult succeeded to the stillness which hadVeigned in the cit^ 
wlien the French ti’00i>8 first entered it. The cries of the pil- 
laged inhabitants, the coarse imprecations of the soldiers, were 
mingled with the lamentations of those who had lost parents, 
children, their all, in the conflagration. Tillage became uni- 
versal; the ruins were covered witli motley gi oups of soldiers, 
peasants, and marauders of all countries and aspects, seeking 
for the valuable articles they once contained. 


OXXni. — CANNING AND BKOUGIUM. 

Anoxtmous. 

fTliis Ri^ooujit of a psisiwge of M-orda betweita Canuing and Brouf^ham apiwsai'<*d ori* 
the JBnropfon Ma^iuc. Tho delate took pliwo in ApriU .ivja. Omning 
>m<l rnoc'uUy com« i«ti» the cabinet, rh Nocretaiy fur turoljfn affaire, in isonscquoneo of 
tU»» dwalb {liy his own iinndfi) of the MurquL of Londonderry, more g;uuerany known 
u« Lord Castlemvgh. Tho chaige bruntrht agaiuKt Canning; w'a<i, ibat be bad come int« 
ofiic<‘ vrilboat extorting any diatinct pbidges from his noi leagues in favor of Oathulie 
eiTiaiU'ifmtiuu. to which be was wull kiiowrn to bo friendly; and tliM f >rmed tho Imr- 
den id' l!TOugtiatn*a attack. Cariulng’s defouce vrus, that if that <vncei;sion bad beuu 
insieted upon, it would have tioen impossible to fbrui an adiniuistrafjou to carry cm 
the govetnmeat of thoouunti’y; and that it was better to secure some desirable rusolts, 
than to Ifjse the wbolu by insisting u|K>n having either the whole c»r none. 

T.he tOT2o of debate in the English House of Commons is more guarded and decorous 
than that of our Houso of KepreseutaUTC^s; and Canning’s language was an unusual!/ 
\ebemeni exprcuuslon of feeling.] 

Thopgh they resembled each other in standing foremost 
and alone in their respective parties, they were in evefy other 
respect opposed as the zenith and nadir; or as light and 
darkness. 

This diiTcrcuce extended even to Iheir personal appeaitince. 
(Winning was airy, open, and prepossessing ; Brougham seemed 
stern, hard, lowering, and almost repulsive. The head of 
Canreng had an air of extreme elegance ; that of Broughiua 
wiw much the reverse ; but still, in whafeter way it wa§ 
viewed, it gave a suri^ indication of the tettible power of the 
inhabitant within. Oanningfs features were hadd^me ; his 
eye, though deeply ensconced under his eyebrows; was full oif 
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Fparkle and • gayety, Tlie foatnres of Brougham were Itn^sh 
in the extreme : while his forehead shot up to a great eleva- 
tion, his chin was long and square ; his mouth, nosfe, and eyes 
seemed huddled together in the centre of Iris face — the eyes 
absolutely lost amid folds and corrugations ; and while he sat 
listening, they seemed to retire iinvard, or to he veiled hy a 
lihny curtain, which not only conceahid the appalling glare 
which shot away fi*otn them when he w-as roused, but rendered 
Iris mind and his puiqroso a srialed book to tlic keenest scrutiny 
of man. 

Canning’s iwissions appeared iijion the of>cn campaign of 
Iris face, drawn up in a ready army, and moved to and fro at 
every turn of his oration, and every )‘ctort in tliat of his 
antagonist: those of Brougham lerftained wdtijin, as in a 
citadel whidi. no artillery could batter and no mine blow Up ; 
and even wdien he ww putting forth all the power of his 
eloquence, w^hen every ear w^a$ tingling at what ho said', and 
wdiile the immediate object of his invective was wriihiirg in 
heliiless and indescribable agony, Ins visage retained its cold 
and brassy hue, and he triumphed over the passions of other 
men by seeming to be wholly without passion Jfesedf. The 
whole form of Canning was roundcnl, and smooth, and grace- 
ful ; that of Brougham angular, long, and awkward. AVIieii 
Canning rose to speak, he elevated liis countenance, and 
ecemed to look round for tlie applause of those about liirfi, as 
an object dear to his feelings ; while Brougham stood chiletl 
and concentrated, ^ecldess of all but the power that was within 
lumself. From Canning there was expected the glitter of 
wit and the flow of spirit — wmething sliowy and elegant. 
Brougliam stood up as a being whose powers and inlenlions 
were all a mysfey — wdiOse aim and effect no living man 
could divine. You bent fbn^'ard to catch the first sfentencfs 
of the one, and fblt human nature elevated in the sj»ccimrn 
before you; yon crouched and shrank back from tlu'. othor, 
and 'dreams df ruin and annihilation darted across j'our mind. 
'The ond.isecmed todwcH among men, to join in their joys, 
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and to live upon their ]>rai.<e ; the other appeared a son of 
the desert, wlio had deigned to visit the human race merely 
to make thorn tremble at his strengtiu 

The style, and the elotiuence and structure of their orations, 
were ccpially diirercnt. Canning chose his words for the 
sweetness of their sound, aud arranged liis periods for the. 
melody of tlieir ‘ cadence ; while, with Brougham, the more 
and uiiiiiouthablo, the better. Canning arranged liis 
words like one who could play skilfully iq^ou that sweetest of 
all instruments, the human voice ; Bronghiiin })roeeeiled like 
a master of every power of reasoning and of tlie understand- 
ing. Canning marched forward in a stniight ajid clear track ; 
evciy paragraph was j)crfcct in itself, and every coruscation 
of wit and' genius wtis brilliant and delightful; it was all 
felt, and it wjus all at once. Brougham twined round and 
round in a spiral, sweeping the contents of a vast circumfer- 
ence before liira, uniting and pouring them onward to the 
main point of attack. When he began, one w'as astonished 
at the wideness and ol)li<iuity of his course ; nor was it possi- 
ble to comprehend how he to dispose of the vast and 
varied materials Avhich he collffllb<l by the way ; ])ut as the 
curve lessened, and the end appeared, it became obvious that 
all was to be efficient there. 

Such were the rival oratoi*s, who sat glancing hostility and 
defiance at each other during the early part of the session of 
1823 — Brougham as if wishing to overtlirow the secretary 
by a sweeping accusation of having abandoned all principle 
for the sake of office ; and the secretary ready to parry the 
charge, and attack in his turn. An opportunity at length 
otfered ; and it is jnore worthy of being recorded, as being 
the last terrible and personal attack previous to that change 
in the mea'«ures of the cabinet, which, though it had been 
begun from the moment that Canning, Kobinson, and lluskis- 
son came into office, w^as not at that time perceived, or at 
least not admitted and appreciated. Upon that ot^easion, the 
oration of Brougham 'vviis at the outset disjointed and ragged. 
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and apparently without aim or appliwition. lie earoered over 
the wliole anruilis of the world, and collecttiil every insl^mce 
in which j^enius had degraded itj»elf at the footstool of power, 
or m wJiich principle liad been sacriticed lor tlie vanity or 
lucre of place ; but still tlicre was no allusion to Canning, 
and no connection, that ordinai*y jneu could discover, witli tlio 
business before the house. Whoa, however,, he had eoI}ei‘t<Hl 
every miiteiia.l which suited his purpose, — wlwm tin; mass 
lind beeome big and black, — ho bound it about and about 
w’ith the cords of illustration and of argument; w)«en its union 
was secure, he 5wung it round and round with the strength 
o{‘ a giant and the rapidity of a whirlwind, in order that its 
impetus and eftcct might be the more tremendous ; ami Avhile 
doing this, ho over and anon glared his eye, and pointed hi« 
linger, to make the aim and the direction sure. Canrfmg 
liimself was the'lirst that seemed to be awsire wliere and how 
terrible w'tis to be tlie collision ; and he kept WF-ithing his 
body in agony, aud i, 'oiling liis eyes in fear, as if anxi(*us to 
lind some shelter from the impending holt. Tlu*. lion>e soon 
caught the imprcnsion, auil every man in it was glaiieing his 
eye fearfully, first HoAvards Bp orator, and then towards the 
secretary. 

There was — save the voice of linjughani, which growled 
in that undertone of thunder which is so fi arfnlly midihlo, 
and of which no speaker of the tlay was t'uliy mar«l(;r hut 
himself — a silence as it* the angel t>r ritribuiion had ht*-en 
opening, in the faces of all parties, ilie seroll td' their pn\ ate 
sins. A pen, wliich one of the bOcrefarics dropj)cd upon the 
matting, was heard in the r(*motct<t pait of the Inm.^e. The 
Btilfness of llroughaiifs figure bjid vanislied ; ]»is f -a lures 
seemed concentrated almost, to .a point; lie glanced t(mards 
eveiy part of the h*ouse in .succession, and s(nni(b*d the death 
knell of the secretary’s forbearance and ))rndc.nce. AV'^ith 
, bfilh his clinched liands ujK>n the labh*, he hiirh'd at him an 
i^^cusation more dreadful in iks gall, and more tori ii ring in its 
than ever lias been hurled at mortal man williin tho 
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FAme walls, l^be result was instantaneous — was electric ; it 
was as when tire thunder cloud descends upon some giant 
juiak— one flash, one peal! — the sublimity vanished, and- 
all tliat remained was a small pattering of rain. Canning 
BtArtocl to his feet, and wtw able only to utter the unguarded 
words, “ It is false ! *’ — to wdiich followed a dull chapter of 
apologies. From that mooient, the house became more a 
scene of real business than of airy display and of angry vitu- 
penitioii. 


CXXIV.— PICriJIlES FKOM SHEI.LEY. 

SilCLlET. 

fPKUcY Byrsiik Sttixu.Y tPas lK>rn in thn county of Ptwwx, England, August 4, 1702, 
niul w.i,s Urovrin'il, ].y Iw-iug iu a j>]tM««urc ).»»!. off tlio crwwj of Tusmay, iJi .lul.v, 
ll‘o Tvrotc Tho Eovolt of iKlani. a long awO unintwlligiMo iMwm in tho Si>cus«rhm 
titaasa; tvro dramas rmuictUcuH Un!>ouud and Oenci ; and a number of demiptlve, 
r**fNrtivo, atnl luiscellinicmts pooinp. He was a man of rare and ftno genius. Portions 
of lii- writings arc clouded with myaticisun os be «»ado bis pootrj' tho medium of ex* 
]ircf$sing lii-t {teeuliar views iu buraauity. pbibwopliiy, an«i roligkm; but piMsagea of 
gii at beauty arc. snillered through cv*ary U>ing that cnuio from bis pen. Hie imtigl- 
nntiotii n u.f rich, creative, and etbrreal. His cot wos pnrticulariy exquhlte, and somo- 
of hW stoniftaH have never been stiri>m!'^ed in tbeir dreamy and ddiente mu4o. He was 
vtiry st>n<4iT/ivc to l^oauty in all its tbrms; and no poet bus ever written about flt)werp, 
an. I woods, and foiwitains, and ail fiie asiK'cts of tlie outward world, iu finer and trueik 
srrai'H. He was- tui accurate oT>s<>rver as an impassioned lororof nature, and 

luH p!ct^ir,'s ar«j both I'.dtliful and ideal. IVbnt wo ini>R iu hie poetry is the exprceeion 
t-f liic ri>nini(>n sympathies rujd daily affections of hunumity that oleroezd^ -which 
makes Hunis and thdilsmith so popular. His jioetry sometimes remiuda usof a frosted 
window, illunrlnod ity iu»n>nliybt — ii^^iuUfah fentasiic, but cold. And y»t Shelley, 
tiiongi) shrinking fastidiuuiily fr<»m with iodividuals, was full of love fur the 

Ihmily of man, and lospinal by tlio most glowing visions of human perfecUbility. His 
Cciiri is a i-lay of gn-sit litciwy merit, .and wjitteh in a different style from his other 
poetry: imt the sohjt>ct is so painful that it is dlfiicnlt to read it, and would be ii»- 
pf^»f*««iblc to rciii-e-'cnt it. 

SImllcy made sovornl translations from (livck, German, and Spanish, and tboy are 
among the n imjst in the I.-inguago. In one respect be is uquallcd ly fbw. and sta-- 
by jump, of his contcrnixwai'lef!; and tliat is, the precision of bis language and 
the purity of his <lii-tiojt. Ho is a great artist in tlm choice and collocation of his wt»rds ; 
and no poet i,f our tiiuc.s is more v.oriljy of study by tlioso who are desirous of enrich iJjg 
their poetiod voi-alnilary, lie alst* wrote some essays and sketches in pi-o.Srt, which, 
witli II ftT'lectioii iVoiii his letters, were jmldisbod after liis death. 

Shelley m.'jiU' mnny mistuhe., in life from his headlong cnthuaiasjji and reckless defl- 
anec of puldie '.pillion; Pnt i,<. im.j noMo quaUties, and aviw inurli hidoved by hid 
friends. Jlis uiiod was woi'king iiM-lf elear of its youthful estraviigancea, mid gainlfig 
rapidly in vi,^*r and r.hiiirnes.-., at ilio liim: id'hia pnmnitm-e and melancUoly death.] 
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Daybreak. 

Day had awakened all things that be, 

The lark, and tlie tlirush, and the swallow free, 

And the milkmaid's song, and the mower’s scythe^ 
And the matin bell and the mountain bee : 

Fireflies were quenched on the dewy com, 
Cjrlow'worms went out, on the river’s brim, 

Like lamps which a student forgets to ti*im ; 

The beetle forgot to wind his horn, 

The crickets were still in the meadow and hill : 

Like a flock of rooks at a farmer's gun, 

Night's dreams and terrors, every one, 

Fled from the brains which ai’C their prey, 

From the lamp’s death to the morning ray. 

Early Dawn. 

The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn, 

Beyond the purple mountains ; through a chaSm 
Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 
Beflects it ; now it wanes : it gleams again 
As the waves fade, and as the burning IhreaiLs 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air : 

'Tis lost ! and through yon peaks of cloud-like snow 
The roseate sunlight quivers : hear I not 
The ASolian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing tlw crimson dawn ? 


Morning. 

Methought among the lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young, gray dawn, 
And multitudes of dense, white, fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks jilong the mountains. 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind ; 

And the white dew on the new-bladed gnuss, 

Just piercing the dark earth, hung silently. 
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How beautiful Uiis night ! the balmiest sigh, 

Which vernal zej>hyrfl breathe, in evening^s ear, 

Were discord to the speaking qiiicludc 

llifit wraps this inov^ess scene. Heaven’s ebon vault, 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

'I'hrougli which the moon’s unclouded gnuidcur rolls, 

Se<mis like a canopy wliieli love luis spread 

Til curtuiu lier sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 

Jiohed in a garnn.nt of untrodden snow ; 

Yon darksome rocks, \vh**nn^ icicles depend. 

So stainhiss, that Ilnur white and glittering s]>ires 
'rifigc not th(^ moon’s jiure beatn; yon castled steep 
AV’’hose, banner Iiangeth (»*it tbc tinie-wom tower 
So idly, lluU rapt fancy (l(*(>inetli it 
A inetafdior of jieace ; — all form a sccjie 
Where niushig solitude might love to lift 
Tier s<»ul above this sph<.‘re of cartldimiss ; 

Where silen(‘<*, undisturbi^d, might watch alone, 

So cold, so bright, so still. ,, 

Air Chariots. 

The rocks are clo \ m u, and through the purple night 
I sec cars drawn hv rainbow-winged steeds, 

AVJiich trample ilie dim winds: in eacli there stands 
A wild-eyed eliai-ioiecr, urging liicir flight. 
tSome lo(>k lieliind, as tifiids pursued tlieni there ; 

And yet I sci* no shapes hut the keen stars: 

Others, with burning eyes, lt*an forth, mid drink 
With i‘ag(‘r lips tlie of their own speed ; 

As if the thing they loved fled on before, 

And now, even now, tli(*y ehisped it. Thcii bright locka 
Stream like a emm;t's fla.dilng hair: they all 
Sueep onward. 
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The Av^.anche. 

Iliirk ! the rushing snow I 
The sun-awakeneJ avalanche ! whose ixiass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after flake ; in Ixeavcn-dcfying * minds 
As thought by thouglit is }»iled, till some great truth 
Is loosetjed, and the nations echo I'ound, 

Shaken to ‘their roots, as do the mountains now. 

AVinter. 

It was a winter such as when birds die 
In the deep ibrests, and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in tlio translucent m\, whicJi makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled clod, as luird as hrick ; am I when, 

Among their children, comibrtahle men 
Gather ahoni great fires, im<l yet feel (‘ohl : 

Alas, Uien, Ibr the homeless beggar old! 

Music. 

My soul is an enchanted boat, 

‘Wliich, like a slee]»ing swan, doth float 
Upon the silver weaves of thy s\vcu.*t singing; 

And tliine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm, conducting it, 

AVIiile all the winds wn’th mclod)' are ringing. 

It seems to float 3Ver, foi'Cver 
Upon that many winding river. 

Between mountains, woods, Jiliyssi‘.s, 

A pfU'adisc of wildernesses ! 

* This passage is from The Prometheus XTuboiind, a drama founded tm the 
early Greek mythology, in which there is u strife br:tweon Jupiter, the ruler 
of heaven, and Prometheus, the Mend of humanity. “ llesn en-drfyiug is 
here used as an epithet of praise, applied to those who resist ojiiuessiou. 
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-OXXV:-lLAIjOIl AND POVFJITY. 

CAR1.YLB. 

CTbomai} Cahlylb was Item in Dutnfri«»<liiro, in Ffiotluiifl, in 179Gt and has reaided fur 
many years in or near London. ^JVhile quite young, ho wrote several papers for 
iirewstcr’s Edinburgh Eocyclopaxil't} but he first began to attract attenriuu by his 
coritribntionfl to tiie Edinburgh llefview, and especially by an admirable paper on 
ituTus. He rose by degrees into great popularity and couimaudirtg int]ueni;e as a 
writ**!-, hut was known and vjilued at an earlier }toriod in Americ.a than at lioine. 
His works are quite nutnoroas : among thorn are a Life of Schiller, Sartor ItosartuR,* a 
History of t he French Revolution, l^ast and Present, Heroes and Utiro-worsiiip. Latter 
Day Pamphlets, a Info of Sterling. The Lifo and Letters of Cromwell, Chartism, and 
Several volumes of cfintrihutions to periodicai literature. 

Carlyle is an origlnul thinker, and a powerful writer. Tils ear]> and f4i,iniliar ac- 
qmUiitance with the literature of tlenuany has given a peculiar cliamcter to his style, 
hy which some are repelled and some are attracted ; the l.'^ttn* btnng now the largi^r 
part. Portions of his later w'l'itings read like literal translations from the German. 
He is fund of odd turns of c^ciiression, and hue a ftuiiily of iK>t wordis, which ho iotro- 
duces on ali occ'asions. His st^lc ia thus very marked, and never to Iw mistaken l!*r 
tliiit (d* :iuy Other author. Ills writings are not easy ivadiug at first; tmt those who 
lik*' them at all like them much. 

Carlyle’s mind ombodios the principle of prohist aud dissent. It si*ems a sort of 
necfs-lty with him to set his face against the spirit of the time, lie haa no great 
lailh in rejiK'seutative assemblies; ho distrusts the phil!inthr«»pio and Ixujiovolent 
aKsociatioTitt of lhcag(«; he «luuhl8 the nniuixeil pootl tif minrhanical invcnti*>ns and 
inipruviMUtiut**. And yet he iias a d<.*f‘p sympathy with all who suffer. He lamors 
tnitU, and lncul<*jite» storn selt-rcliance ; he wvoronces irrcatiicss, and acknowledges 
tho divine right of i)owei’. llis wriliiiga push this Inst ikHdrine hHi far, and give up 
too much the rights of the weak to the isiwcr id* the Htntiig. He stHUiis iuolincd to 
justify every thing that a gnat man doiW. aimply because he is great. His very able 
iHHik oti Cromwell is open to this olyindion. 

('arljlo’s writings will richly repay those who have hmm-d to like — or oven not to 
dislilvi^ — his tpiaiut and rugged .siyU', In .all matters requiring research, he is very 
th.irougii and exHcf, Ho has a gn-at p«)wor of pictnn-'Sqne and animated painting. 
IIi.s :iceOunt> of llio opening of the States Goneral, of the death of Miraheau. and of 
tho king's fligiit to Vuroniies — all in The IHtdory of the French Itovolution — are 
Instances of this. lie alnmnds in pungent, biting humor, which gUvams up through 
• his rough suntejici's like n-ams of fire through tho riftif of a voh:.miu sol], ^or is the 
source of tears liiirred fnmi his touch. Tho article on ilohu.sun, in Ins misi eiianoous 
writings, is oiio of tbo most pitthotic and deo|»-l»earte{l productions that ever was 
wTitleu. 

Tilt' following extract is fnim his Sartor Kesiirtus, one of ids early works, ctnitnin- 
ing a variety of sjKiCulatioiis tin life and literature, in the form of a biugiaphy of an 
inuigiiiary German iirofessur.J 

Two men 1 honor, ainl n<» third. First, the foil-worn 
crafbinan, tliat with earlh-mado implomt^rit lahoriously con- 

• Two Latin Avoids, mtsaiiing “ tho tailor patehed.” There ^ a good deal 
of humor iu the hook on the subji'ct of dress and clothes. 
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quers tlie ciii-tli, and makes Lei* man’s. Venoi*al>le to me is 
the Lard Land ; crooked, coam*, wherein, notwithstoding, lies 
a cunning virtue, iirdefeasibly royal, as of the scejitre of this 
jdanet. Veneralde, too, is the rnggo<l face, all weatLcr-tanncd, 
besoiled, ivitL its rude intelligence ; for it is the face of a man 
living manlike. O, hut the more venerable for thy rudeness, 
and even because we must pity as well as love lh(‘e ! Ilai*dly- 
entreated brother ! For us w'as thy back so bent; for ns were 
thy straight limbs and lingers so deformed. Thou wert «)ur 
conscri[)t, on whom the lot fell, and lighting onr battles w'erL 
so marred. For in thee, too. lay a Ood-ereated form, but it 
was not to be unfolded; incrusted must it stand with tlit' lliiek 
adhesions and dnlaeomenfs of labor; and thy body, J Ik <• thy 
soul, "was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toll <m ; ll)«»u art 
in thy duty, bo out of it who may; thou toilost tor tin* alfo- 
gether indispon sable — for daily bread, 

A second man I honor, and still more Inghly; hiin wbo is 
seen toiling for the spiritually imlispeiisal,»h‘ ; not daily br» iul, 
but the bread of life. Is not lie, too, in his duly ; struggling 
towards inward harmony; revealing this, by act or by wnid. 
throngli all his outward endeavors, be iliey high or Itnv ? 
Highest of all when his outward and his inward endi'avor are 
one; when wc can name him art it; not cartlily ciMltMonn 
only, but inspired thinker, that with honvon-made, irnj)leia<nt 
conquers heaven for us! If the poor and hnrnbje toil that W(‘. 
liave lb<>d, must not the high and glurlous toil for him, in re- 
tiim, that he may hav« light and guidance*, lre('dom, inniior- 
tality? These two, in all their degrees, I honor; all else is 
chaff and du*^t, which let the ivind blow whith(‘r it li>tetli. 

Unspeakably touching is it, however, when 1 find both dig- 
nities united ; and he that must toil outwar<lly foi* liie lowest 
of man’s wants, is also toiling inwardly for tlie ljigh<*st. Siih- 
llmer in this Avorld know T notliing than a peasant sainU could 
such now any where b(; nuit ivitb. Such a one will take, tln'o 
back to Nazaretb itself; tlion wilt see tlie s|)h‘ndor of benven 
Hpring forilf from tbe humblest depths of earth, like a light 
Binning in grvat daiknes.;. 
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It is not beciiuse of Itis toils that I lament for the poor. 
\Vc must all toil, or steal, (howsoever we name our g^'aling,) 
whieh is worse ; no faithliil workman finds liis task a pastime. 
TJm poor is hungry and athirst, but for him also there is food 
and dj'ink; he is heavy huicn and weary, but for him also 
tlie lieavens send sleep, and of* the deepest. In his smoky 
cribs, a chiar, dewy licaven of rest, envelops him, and fitful 
glitteriiigs of eloud-skirted dreams. Dot what I do inoui'U 
o\'er is, that the lamp of his soul should go out; that no 
ray of heavenly, or even of earlldy knowledge should visit 
him ; but only in the haggard darkness, like two sjiecti'es. 
Fear iuid Indignation. Alas! while the body stands so broad 
and hmwny, must the soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stiip(jfit‘.J, 
almost aTinihiJatcd? Alas! was this, too, a breath of G(k 1, 
])e.-tow('d in heave]!, but on earth ncjver to be unfolded ? That 
there sliouM one man die iguonmt, who had capacity for 
knowledge, thi.? I call fi tragedy, were it to happen more than 
twenty times in the minute, as by some computations" it does. 


CXXVL—A SHIPWRECK STORY. 

JlovumcfU) Wonns. 

Tjie Grosvenor, F^ast Indiaman. liomcward bound, goes 
ashore on tlie coa.'^t of C.^iffraria. It is resolved that the olli- 
eers, pa.^se.ngers, and crew, in number one huiulred and tliirty- 
fiN (i souls, shall endeavor to pi'iietrate on foot, aci^oss tj-ackless 
deserts, infested by wild beasts and cruel savages, to the Dutch 
s(‘ttlemoiits at the Cape of Good Hope. With this forforn 
object before tluan, they finally separated into two parties, 
never more to nu’et on earth. 

There is a solitary child among the passengers — a little 
hoy of s<*ve]i yeai's oM, who luis no relation tlufre ; and when 
the fij-st party is mo^i^g away, he cries atl<‘r some member of 
it who has been kind lo him. Tlie crying of a child might be 
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fittppoBed to be a little thing to men ixi such great extiemity ; 
but it tqpc^hes them^ and he is immediately tiikcii into that 
detachment. 

From which time forth, tliis child is sublimely made a 
sacred charge. He is pushed, on a little raft, acro.'S broad 
rivers, by the swimming sailors; they cairy him by turns 
*ihrough the deep sands and long grass, he patiently walking 
at all other times ; they share with him such putrid fish they 
find to eat ; tlioy lie down and wait for him when the rough 
carpenter, who becomes his especial friend, lags behind. 
by lions and tigers, by savages, by thirst, by hunger, by dcalfi 
in a crowd of ghastly shapes, they never — O Father of nil 
mankind, thy name be blessed for it ! — forget this cliild. 
The captain stops exhausted, and Lis faithful cockswain goes 
back, and is seen to sit down by his side; and neither of the 
two shall be any more beheld until the great last day ; but, as 
the rest go on for their lives, they take the eliild with tlumi. 
The carpenter dies of poisonous berries caUm in stai‘\ ation ; 
and the steward, succeeding to tlie command of the party, 
succeeds to the sacred guardianship of the child. 

God knows all he does for the ]K)or baby; bow be cbecr- 
fnlly carries him in his arms when be liimscif is weak and ill ; 
how he feeds him when he him>elf is gri)>cd witli wani ; Low 
he folds his ragg<*d jacket round him, lays liis little worn face, 
with a w'oman’s tcjiderncss u})on his sunlmrnt breast, soothes 
him in his sufferings, sings tf> him as lie limps along, unmind- 
ful of his own parched and bleeding feet. Dividfd for a few 
days from the rest, they dig a grave in llu^ sand, and bury 
their good friend tfwj cooper — these two companions alone in 
the wilderrie.-.s ; and tlien the time comes wlini they both are 
ill, and heg their wretched partners in d<*spair, reduced and 
few in number now, to wail by them one day. 'i'licy wait by 
them one day — they wait by tla'.m two days. On tlio morn- 
ing of the third, they nio\e very softly about in making llicir 
prt'parations for the resumption of liu*ir joi;nicy ; for tbe cliild 
is sleeping by the fire, and it is agreed Avith one i‘onsent that 
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he sliall not be disturbed until tlie last moment. The moment 
comes, the tire is dying, — and Uie cliild is dead. 

Ills faithful friend the steward lingers but a little wlnle 
behind him. His grief is great ; he stoggers on for a few 
days, lies down in the desert, and dies. But he shall be re- 
united in his immortal spirit — who can doubt it! — with the 
child, where he ami the poor carpenter shall be raised up with 
the words, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 


CXXVn.~THE FALLING LEAF. 

MoSTOOMEHf, 

(.T.vMKs MosmiOMEHT was Iforu at Irvine, in Scotland, Novemtier 1, 1771, and died it 
js.vt. Fur tin* groat^'r jiarf of hi,s life he r^ded at ‘•b^etd, ISnsland, and waa edib 
of a wwajmiiur iIivih jnifili&UtHl. He wmte a ntmi er of poema ; rouio of conHtdorabli 
1i. Aniojjg iJiom aro Tlu* Wandoror in Swit«c land, Tho W’orld lajfore the Flood, 
Tint V/cst liulioa, Tltt) IMloait Tatand, and Greet lud, latBidCR many niiaoollanoou 
piiicea. Uit4 pixdj'y itt di8ttngni^]lod for it» religion tone, it^Hpirity of feelli\g, and it 
gt'iifle, aympatlidie aidrit. Ilie luugor poonia contain many noble doacriptive |)aaxagt'.s, 
liuL lio liUM not Ftnuigth of wing for a protracted flight. Uis genina is esBcntlally 
lyi'ic, and many of hit: fugitive piec'.'a are botmtiful alike in Bontiment and style.] 


Were I a trembling leaf 
On yonder stately tree, 

After 11 season gay and brief, 
Condemned to fade and flee, •— 

1 should be loath to fall 
Beside the common way, 

AVehering in mire,- and spurned by all, 
Till trodden down to day. 

I would not choose to lie 
All on a iKid of grass, 

AVhcrc thousands of my kindred lie, 
And idly rot in mass. 
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Nor would 1 like to spread 
My thill and withered face 

lu hortus siccus,* pale and dcad» 

A mummy of my race. 

No ; on the w^ings of air 
Might 1 be left to lly, 

I know not, and I heed not where, 

A waif of earth And sky. 

Or cast ujion the stream, 

Curled like a fjuiy boat, 

As through the changiis of a dream, 
To the world’s end I’d lloat. 

Who, that hath ever been, 

Could bear to be no more ? 

Yet wlio would tread again the scene 
trod through Hie before. 

On with intense desire, 

Man’s spirit will move on ; 

It se(?ins to di(i, yet, like heaven’s iii*c, 
It is not quenched, but gone. 


CXXVm. — GKECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

WURPSWORTO. 

[Thi« paBMRp, pxplttiiiiup; the procfWR by wlilrli tho bi-inpR of (jlr(<c)an mythology 
wero fortnud, i« from Tho Excursion, WordRwortli’B longi'sl. and luoHt olaboraie pooiu. 
It is fu) rt-markable f<jr phlU>s«(»iililc»l truth hr for iKX'tic.'il l)CKut,y.j 

'A 

The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 

Rivers, and fertihj plains, and sounding shores, 


• A collection of dried plants ; literally, a dry garden, 
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I'mlor a c<;pt; of sky iiiuro vaj’iable, 

('ould find coininodif»us jdace for every god, 
Ih'ojnptly received, a-? prodigally bronglit, 

From the surrounding countries, at the clioice 
Of all adventurers. AVitli unrivalled skill, 

As nicest observation furnished hints 
For stmlious ikney, his ipiick hand bestowed 
On flinuit operations a fixed shape ; 

]Metid or stone, idolatroiialy served. 

And yet — triumphant o'er this pompous show 
or art, thi,^ jialpable array of sense, 

<.>n ev<'ry sid^‘, encountered; in despite 
()!' tlio gross iiclions clianted in the streets 
liy M'aiid' i ing rIiap.Nodists ; and in contempt 
t)f doubt, find bold d<mial hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling scliools — a spirit hung, 
lie.'nitiful region, o’er thy towns and farms, 

SrfitU(‘S and temples, and ineinorutl tombs, 

•)t' 

In tlial i’air clinu', the. lonely herdsman, stretched 
On llie soli grass llirough half a summer's day, 
AVith niu>ie Julh'd Ids indolent rcpo.>e; 

Aiul in some fit <if weariness, if lie, 

Wlien hi> <»wii bree.th was silent, chanced to hear 
A divStaiJl strain, far swe('|er than tlu^ sounds 
AVhicli Ids poor "kill could make, his fancy fetched 
Kven from tlie Mazing chariot (>f the sun 
A h<‘ardlc.ss youtli. who touched a golden lute, 

And fiJh'd the illumined grov<\s with ravishment. 
The nightly ]iunt<*r, liiling a bright eye 
Up towards the (‘rescent moon, with grateful heart 
Oalled on l!i.e lowly waiidenu* w'lio bestow'cd 
That timely li.glit, to share his joyous sport- 
And henc(.‘ a beaming goddess, witli her njmijdis, 
Across th(‘ lawn, and ihrongli lluj darksome grove 
(Not unaccoinpaided with tuiiefid notes 
By echo mnhij>licd From ro«*k or cave) 
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Swept ill (lie stonu of cha**<‘. ; moon and i^tars 
Glance rajndiy alon*: the clouded heaven, 

'When winds arc hlowiiii^ stroii'r. TIk^ traveller .slak< 3 (i 
Ilis thirst from rill or ir’.ij'hini:^ foimh and tliankcil 
The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon dlsiant liills 
(sliding a]):iee, wdth shadows in their train. 

Might, ■with small ladp from I'ancj, be transfonned 
Into H(M>t Oreads sporting \ isihly. 

The Zcphyi*s fanning, iis they passed, tlieir wings. 
Lacked not for love fair ohjf-cts, wJioin tli(*y wooed 
With gentle whisjier. 'Wiilicrcd bongh*^ grotesijiie. 
Stripped ol‘ their leaves and Twigs by hoary age, 

From depth of shaggy' covert peejn’ng forth 
In tlie low vale, or on si<‘ep inonniuin side ; 

And sometimes intermixed with stirring horns 
Of the live deer, or goat’s dejiemVnig ]>(*ard, — 

These were the lurking satyrs, a wild hrood 
Of gain(\some deities ; or Fan hiniseh'. 

The simple slic])herd’s awe-inspiring God. 


('XXIX, — NOllhM JtKVKXG H. 

Ui: <.‘i iNrKV. 

Thomas Dk Qt;i><'ky vrnu Ifirn in •(, r, I;";, 17 '- ft, Ilvcfl f..r 

some ywira in in llio ot‘ W* anM ha-i luiU‘!'i,v ivsi'ii d in 

Hcdtiuud. lie lirat. ntl nu-tt'd ititfUli'Hi us u l\v In'-' lluiirfSftions of an Uii^lii-h 

Opium Kat«r, in V'-J, \>liu-b ir.ndi iifirnir' i! for iho spliMidor ul ils 

dofici’ipllims, thn viviilni*ss of its idctum', uu«I tli.s iinp.i'-'i'HHid fiOi|u. tu t of its 
Sinro tJifii ho has written a givat riuniiKr of pap«n in pcriniiictHi J(njrnnls, (••.pticially in 
lllju'lv wood's Maffsiziue, Vtliirh huvo Ivi-n rolU -K'd and pubJlrihi-d in Aum j it;i ; fiJIin^ 
thus far (and tlio list ItJ nr t. < xljfnihti.-d) not b-ss (iirin vitdjli-.-n Kmall fdzod volumes. 

Do tinincoy is aiuau of p:n*at liiirninir and |:i-at pii-.iu-. llBlias Ihm'u a dilijj'Mifc 
stiidont of (Jreek literatiin!. of (oTinan liliMuiutv, of j)oli!,ii’u] (jCon(»iny, and of im-tn- 
piiysioal pljilosojihy. Ilis style is fUstiu'.'ui-ised fo.* i lulKTaio > plemior suel imperial 
rnugnificeuee. llo writes in lonj' sentences, ro]it.aiiii?i>r eiaiiso witliin rluu&o, and 
unfoldiiij; and exi>andiHfr like u pi«-«-e of stately innsie, lie has a rare pMwer of paint in;; 
Bolemn and porffooiiR pieiures: not by n fewipjielr tfnn hes, Imt in lines slowly di.iwn 
and with colors carefully laid on. lie has «nn:il skill in oxpres.sinp the laiif.uwj.'o of 
HtroiiR and deej) passion — llie siirr'>w Ih.at soHens the, heart and tin; remorwe w hich 
la<Mirut(;.s it. lie Iujs also .o ]«ruli:M- vein <if hnnior, wlijeh piv»duct'S its oth cls hy oaipli- 


* liy Mossrs. Tirhnrjr Sc Fieldt?, liniiton. 
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iiisititin, am! I'y Kldwly aUrili% r>i»e ladicToiis coiicoption to another. And combineil 
Viiih oi'e :i Jari' lUculty of aoule luebiiiliysicul (uialyuis, which dividuB and deiineB 
With tlio Mharpost procisiun, and a bitinj; oitioal diKCtTuineul which eats into the heart 
i;;tuu‘aiico aiiJ presumption. 

'I’iif wrilincs of h*- liuiiiwj an' ucll woith j'tiidyio;;, ou account of their rhetorical 
p'iwor and tln ir \v* alth ejipn sMon ; tlie iii*)ic no. from the fact that they are, in ftno 
ivspccr, unliko ui ist of the prose writinjis of our tim*!. Our popular prose wriUii-B, in 
pen.jral, write in .‘^liort. C'Uuj/uct st nlvsjceii; in wliichtho tlmu^htis dune u]) in tho most 
)iort.iM,' firms. The ^\olI<i mores on at so r.ipui a lato thiil then* is ti .sort uf nfccsidty 
fur thi.s; and Ibr mariv o»iji'ct« iJu', it- tl'.c eihrtivo way. Itut all the reserved powers 
a'l'i hanitonie-. of tho iaijli>h laii-ua^e can only he fully bri>ii;};ht out by a 

wriii '• like ])(> viuiiio y, who O 'li'-ti u -U claboi-ato period.s, and who.se miml moves not 
b\ and Khi'i t ‘JpriMp.-J. but b.v loux suad nugeslic llif,dit.s. 

’i'liu fiiUow'iii,; iiii'-cdore L told by him in hi.*. Auto}iioj;r,aphif‘iil .Sketches, which form 
o!n- volusne of hia works as colIe« tol and (lubli.shcd in this country,] 


A, d ouNtJ- (iflift r (in >vlmt army no matter) had st> iar fbr- 
II him-^r'h*, hi a moimait ot* irritation, as to strike a private 
soldier, full oi' ixrsonal dignity, (as sometimes happens in all 
ranks,) and distinguished for his courage. The imjxorahlc 
laws of military diseijiline forbade to the injured soldier any 
praetu‘al rodr(\s.s — lie could look for no retaJiation by acts. 
Words only wore at his command, and, in a tumult of indig- 
nation, us lie turned away, the soldier said to his ofiicer, that 
he would make him rej>ent it.” This, wearing the sha]>c ol’ 
a menace, naturally rekindled the ollicer’s anger, and iiitor- 
cepletl luiy dispo.sition which might be rising witbijn him towards 
a sentiment of remorse ; and thus the irritation between the 
two yoiuig men grew hotter than before. 

Some weelvs altdr thi.s a partial action look place with the 
enemy. Siip]»ose yoiii^ell* a sjiectatoi*, and looking down into 
a valhy oci‘U])i(*,<l by the two armies. They are facing each 
other, you see; in mariial array. Hut ii i.s no more than a 
skirmish which is going on; in the, course of which, however, 
;iii occasion smldenly arises for a des]>orale service. A redoubt, 
which has liilleii into tin; enemy '.s hands, must be recaptured 
at any j>rioe, and under eircumstance.s of all but hopeless dilli- 
culty. A strong jiarty lias volunteered lor the service ; there 
is a cry i()r somebody to head lh<*in ; you see a .‘?oIdier step 
out from the, ranks to a.^-.Minie this dange.rou.s leadershi]i; the 
party move.s rapidly forwaril ; in a few minutes it is swallowed 



up from your eyes in (“IoihIs orsmolce ; fm* oik' liulfliotn', from 
behind tlie^e oloudcs you r('.c#‘ive hiei’oglyphio n jxu'tt? ol'I/loody 
Mrife — lit-ree repealing signals, flashes from ihe gnus, rolling 
imjsketry, and exulting hurrahs atlvancing or r*M.*fdlng, .-lark- 
eiiiiig or redoubling. 

Al length all is over; the redoubi h:i^: been re(‘o\ ta-ed; that 
which was l<»st is found again; tin* jev\el which htid been tiiudf 
captive is ransomed with blood. Crimsoned with glorloiiN ^ni i', 
tiie wn^ck of the eomjuering ]){iriy i.-' relieved, and at lilM riy lo 
return. From the river you •'ee it asee.ndin:r. 'I’he pinna - 
crested oilicer in coinmanJ riwln's Ibrwnnl, with 1:1- h‘It jiaiid 
raising Ids hat in homage to tite hlacker, cd fnigruents ol’ wlaU 
once was a Hag, wliilst with liis right iauid he sci/e> that of 
the le,ad<‘r, though no more than a private iVotn the raiik^-. 
That perj)lexes you not ; mystery you sc** none in Unti. For 
distinctions (»f order perish, ranks are eoulbimded ; *• high and 
low” are words without a meaning, and (o wreck go(‘s even 
iioti(;n or feeling that divides the noble iVoiii tlie noble, or the 
bnive man iroin the bravo. 

But wherefore is it tliat now, when .-nddenly they wlieel 
into nuitual rt'cognilion, suddtUily tln*y p.aiise? I'his snldo'r, 
tWs officer — wiio art‘ tiicy? () readt'rl oner helurc they 
laid sUkkI fijcc to fae( — the .-oldicr that was stria k. the nllircr 
that struck idiri. Once again thrv ar<* n.'Cf'ting; and the ga/.o 
of Jirini(*s is npoii them. Jf for a nn»nfr iit a douhi diviii<*s 
Ihrin, in ;i moment lh»; douht lias j>en:lMMl. Om* glanci’ (\\- 
changed between them ]Hlhli^he'; ilje tbrgi\ ene^'^ ilau is rcal< d 
iorever. As one wlio recovers a hrolher whom he had accounted 
dead, the offiocr sprang forward, threw his arms around the 
neck of the soldier, and kis,M*d liim, as ii' la* ucre some martyr 
gloritied by that sliodow of death from nliich he was returning; 
whilst, on his part, the snldier, stepping buck, and carrying his 
open hjirul llironglf the. heantiful motions td* the military salute 
lo a Rnj>erior, makes this immortal an-wer — tluiL answer which 
filiut up forever the, nieiiiory of the indignity olfered lo him, 
oven while for the la-f litiie alhidlng to it: “ Sir,” lio said, 
“I told you hcfoi'e that I wonhl male yon repent it,” 
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CtfANMNO. 

[WiUiiAM lIj.i.i.iiY CtiANNivu Wiis l)inn ni Ni‘\v|nTrt, llliodo Isliijul, April 7, 17S0, Mas 
at JI.irMird in JTtiK. atnl ilit J October 2, 1*^42. He M’jifi settleil iw a 

.•J(‘rj:yin:in ovf r ti; ' Hiurt h it» I'* 'ler.tl Str«^‘t,iu Hot-ton, in lS03,aud coiiliiiiind in that 
till ash<ut tirna Jjoliin- hi'k di^afh. Hw works, wliieh confihst td' scruioiifl, ocfa- 
fi'-'i;,! ♦'liwjys au i n vii-U'i. sill liuvo a ci'iiirnoD reMemhhi nfr, ami tei»(l 

l-'wMi.i-. a < ■ DiDi 'U ni.i.'ft. Th y st't f srth (In di/nity nt' man's n.atiiro, liLs cupadly 
f.w iinprov. iii-*!it, the l»y:iury .>f spii'ituiil truth, and thf clianii of hpirirual fn i.iinin ; 
ami pri-'h up 'D tin- aMi-iitinn ul iimn tJiuM- vi>.-w» and •‘oTirjiucriiliiiiiD whi< h ehuii iaduiM 
l.'lm t'l y>" trin*. h- hi** ((■•‘•tiny, and to ..b-\ his hi;>;host a-siiiratiims. S?ome of his earlier 
V. Moro cuutrou'isui ; lua that was not tho eh^nient invliirh hi.' mimi must 

I'.iii ily moved ; and hv pieterml l'> uul'>l»l truths in moral.s and ivlE;;lon which 

•jit; ti ll r* iM-ni/a d h\ ail ('hristuiK. In the latter part of his lil'.’, hi.s mind was 
i.ioi e t oniod a» <U ijrfii tical sulyet u 11 « wrote upon war, U'mj>!r«iRe, popular edmat- 
Jioii. liu' duiiv.i of the rich towards the poor, and t>p'-cially ehiveiy. Vpuu this last 
Mii-i' ct, h.i uiiiioj’s .MO m:irk«.<l ly a fervor ntid oa»no*<tnes.s wltioh meet the claims of 
(hf umpI K'm'.ous opiMimait of slavery, and yet ftro fr<v iVoiu any tl.inp vituiterativo or 
ir*('dlo.«.''ly inPa'ii','/. 

iM. t'lmuiiiM: '' st.'.h- i"> ji.luiirahlv snilod fi>r theexifsiliou of rri'-'nil and sjiiritual 
f tufh. iJ i' ri. )i. Mdvvint:. and porsj.icncms; even its di;(usem*ss, wliicli is its ohvhni.s 
literary deJlcU i' no dlSHdv'ftMtitKv; in tins mj-ort. There is a porsuasivo eharm otir 

all he wrih'ics, llOMdnz f n m Jii.H efirnostuess of jmii his deep love of buiimTiity, 

lii' plow ini' hopor, :in l his I'oivid ridIj,ious faith. Ik* h.is a jKtet's hmv of bnauty nml 
II i-rojthefn l'*v«‘ of ti ulh. Ih* lavs the ricUeht of pifts upon the purnst of altar.H. Tho 
h.art ex]<amls ti'i h-t his iuJlnoiicrj as \\ dortswh»nwe see a kwitUul counumanoe 
leatfum'; with Hi'' lim ‘ t expre-:!>in of k u**\oh'iiro un.l sympathy. 

Iff via* a iii:!ii of >diyiit Iraiiie and deihiate nr/anization. liis winner in the pulpit 
Viu- .ii.d iiii].n-ssr.t ; aiid tin- of In’! V(<ico wi-ro f»tll of sweeintss and pwn* 

etiatin;.' power, lie w.,-.- U'd om- ot those spi-aluTS who jiroduce a yreiit eftect upon 
those who Iw.ir tln-iii fn ihofii't tlnn*. hut those who wt-rf aei ustomeii to hi.s teach- 
iii,.,s reco-'nin d in him a!) lii*- 1 temi id' of llu* hij-diONt . lo.p.ciice. 

Th'.' Ji'llow in : I Ml' let i,-. 1 om af-eiiiioiion the doi triiio of ijiimorlality.] 

AViikx we look «( lln^ orpiiiizod productions of natim?, 
we see tlcit tliev reijuire only a limited time, and most of litem 
a vtuy felioiT time, to reacli tiu-ir pi'rl’eetion, and accx)mplisli 
their end. Take, lor e\auij>le, that noble production, a tree. 
Having rt*aelied a ceruiin heiglil, an«l borne leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, it has neihing more lo tlo. Its powers arc fully 
devtdopet! ; it lias no hidden capaellies, of which its buds and 
Iruit are only the beginning.^ and pledgt's. Its design is ful- 
lilled; the pniicijde ot^ life within it ctin eil'ect no more. Not 
;is 
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po the mind. AVc can never siiy of this, as of tin*, fcill-grown 
tree in autumn, It has answered its end ; it lais done its work ; 
its capacity is exhausted. On the contrary, the natun*, 
powers, desires, and purposes of the mind arc all undefined. 
We never feel, when a great intcllecl has risen to an original 
thought, or a vast discovery, that it has now aeeoinpli‘^h(‘d ils 
whole ])iirposc, reached its ])ound, an<l i*an yif‘ld no other or 
liigher fruits. On the contrary, onr conviction of its re-on re* s 
is enlarged; w'C discern more of its atlinity to the, inexliausti- 
hle intelligence of its Author. In every stt‘]» of its j)rogn>-.^, 
we sec a new' impulse gaiiu^d, ami tiie j‘ledg<i of nobler a<‘- 
(juirements. 

So, Avhen a pure and resolute mind has made some great 
sacrifice to truth and duty, has manifested its atfaehment t<> 
God and man ii) singular trials, we do U()t feel as if the whole 
energy of virtuous principle were now ])nt tbrth, ;is if the 
measure of exeell<’,neo were filled, as if the, maturest fruits 
■were now borne, and henceforth the soul could only n^peal 
itself. AV(3 on the c<»ntrary, that vij’tue by illustrious 
elforts replenishes instead of wm-*ting its Ide; that the mind, 
by perseveraueo in yvvW doing, intend of sinking into a nn*- 
clianical tanieuesp, is able, to conceive, of liiglicr duties, i^ 
armed fora nobler daring, and grows more elficient in eli.ariiy. 
The mind, by going forward, does not reach in.snrrnountnhlc 
prison 'walls, lait h*arns more and more the- houndh'ssness of 
its powers, and of the range lor which it was er<;ate<l. 

Let me jdace this loj»ic in another light, ^Yhicll may sliow, 
even more strongly, the e<mtrast of the, mind with tlie noblc.-t 
jjrodiictions of matter. My meaning may la st he corn'cved 
by reverting to the tree. AVe con ode r the tree as ha\i ng 
answered its highcfst ])urpose when it yields a, ]>:,irtieular fruit. 
AVe judge of its perlection by a fixed, ]»osiiive, definite prod- 
uct. The min«l, howeve.r, iti proportion to its im})r()vemenl, 
Ixicomes ftonseioit.s that its perfection (-onsists not in lix^^l, pre- 
scribed effects, nut in exact and defined .'it lain men Is, but in ati 
. original, creative, imconfinable cnei’gy, which yields new prod- 
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nets, which cari'ics iiUo it new lields of thought, and new efforts 
for religion and humanity. 

Tliis tmth indeed is so obvious, that evei the least improved 
may discern it. You all feed, that the mcht perfect mind is 
not tliat which works in a ]>rescrihed W'ay, which thinks and 
acts according to prescribed rules, but that which hjis a spring 
of action in itself, wliich <*oiiibines anew the knowledge re- 
etdved from other minds, which explores its hidden and mnlti- 
plied relations, and gives it forth in fresh mid higluir forms. 
The ]>erfeciion ol‘ the tree, then, lies in a jirecise or definite 
product. That of the mind iic‘s in an indefinite and boundless 
energy. The first implies limits. Tp set limits to the mind 
woiiKl destr()y that original power in which its pcrtectioii con- 
sists. Here, then, we observe a distinction between material 
forms im<] the mind; and from the destruejion of the first, 
wdiieli, as we see, attain perfection and fultil thedr purpose in 
a limited duration, Ave cannot argue to the destruction of the 
last, whicli i»laijdy [losscsses the cajmeity of a jirogross Avith- 
out end. 

AVe have pointed out one contrast between the mind and 
material forms. TIk; latter, we. have seen, by tlieir nature 
have bounds. Tlie tree, in a short time, and by rising and 
ppre.ading a short tlisiance, uccomplishes its end. ,I now add, 
that the system of nature to Avhieli the tree belongs requires 
that it .should stoj) Avlieni it does. AVT*re it to grow forever, it 
Avoiild he an iiilinii<'. mischief. A single jdani, endued AAath 
the ]»rincipl<* of unlimited expansion, Avould in the progi'ess of 
eeiiturie,s o\ersliiulow nations, and exelude twerv other growtii 
— AYould (‘.xhfiu.'-t the eart.h\s Avhole fertility. -Material forms, 
then, must liave narroAv btuinds, and their u.sefulness requires 
that their life and growl li should often be arrested, even be- 
fore re;u‘liing the, limits prescribed by nature. 

r>ut the indeliniie ex])ansion of the mind, instead of war- 
ring Avitli and eounteracting the .system of creation, harmonizes 
Avith and perfeets it. One tree, should it grow forcA'CT, Avould 
exclude t»ther forms of vegetable life. One mind, in proper- 
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tion to its exjiaiihioii, awakwis, and in a sense creates, other 
minds. Jt inuliii>lics, instead of exhausting, the iiutriniciit 
which other understandings need. A mind, the more it has 
of intellectual .‘ind moral life, the more it si>readrf life and 
j>ovver around it. It is an ever-enlarging source of tliougkt 
and love. Lot me here add, that the mind, hj unlimited 
growth, not only yields a greater amount of good to other 
beings, but prodiu’cs continually new forms ot‘ good. This U 
an iiJn>ori£uit disiiuction. Were llic tree to sj»read indetinitely, 
it Vi onld abound more in iVuit, but in fruit of tlie same kind ; 
and, by tweluding ev(‘ry other growth, it would de>troy the 
variety of jn’oducts, wiiieli now contribute to bealtii and enjoy- 
ment. I5ut tlu' mind, in its ])rogress, is perpetually yiehling 
new iruits, lu'.w forms ol' iliought, and virtins and sam-tity. It 
always contains within it-^elf the germs of higher inflih-nees 
than it has ev<'r j>ut liath, the bud» of traits wliieli i: luis 
never borne. Tims tin* very reason which n cjuires ilni liini- 
tJAtion of material forms — I mean lht‘ good «d* the w]n>ie sys- 
tem — seems to re<piire tlie imlimiteJ growth of mind. 


CXXXI. — ^TOU^T AUlUniN. 


Stouv. 

[Josmi Storv wafc I'orM in "r I'i, wis 

f^raduahii] at Harvard i/i I7’>S. mul divd Scjiu uihi r I<>, J,- 1:,. /K. w.m ;»d:nili' il 

to Ihii bar iii IHDl, and vlvvali-d tf» tbr ff tlio Siijir»*in« Cuitii id’ tli-' L'ntit.i 

in ofiily avco "i' lhirty-lxvi». Oi Is2t> h-* f.crunic a iiici'cs-’i r in tii»‘ 

law Bcliool cunnfi'U'd with Harvard eollf^ri*. H«* \\«jj vt*r> I'Kiiii-oit tis a jud^a'. a jmidi- 
ral writ<T, find a toacUor of biw. In nia.; bubal n.) — lianll> itii 

o<jua.I — iiiniing ull hiii conb'njjMirarii'-'. Ilis ■, «.n t'/al Mibji eta niu hifjflily val- 

uod, and received ari authoritaiivu evjH,hinuiH ot Jaw botJi In Uii'.l.unl and Anieri'a. 
As an iubti-iictor. In- bad p;reat pfwer (i\ur the minis of Ji:s i.n| il,-, nut merely liy liin 
learning and ability, but by liis cuyitayium i!titlT(isjaKnn and bis warm. nniiQi'cted 
ByiapatJiy. Nd man tvor cwrlod inlu uuituro and deelininjr lib- niui-u of the spirit of 
yonlh. 

Jwigii St' iry retained tbrou^b life a si run" lo'.e vif letters, anil •m-upiiil aa luf was 
Wilb Ilia etiurfridsinu; duties as .'i jud;re. .a tuacltur uf l iw. nmj a writer of Jaw books, be 
found tlme^b.) niiike mnn^ ('ontril-r.ti..:is (n llip {;-jii ral literature of tbe eon. 

t isting of oocaabmuJ iliM-ourses, oii:lii.iiy notice.s, and mi.s'-i llaneoiis sbefrbes uml t-o- 
views.j^lu'.'t(! we.re ryiiueUsl mid j-ubli'-.-eHl i>i a se|,uuite v'.hiuie iu IHdO, and an 
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enlHr^'i'il odition }ta>i itj»pKnn>il lij» dcalb. >II» fltyle is animated and flowing. Ha 
wndi ag<MHld«*al of poatrjrin iiis youth; and lio preserved iJinju^h Is'ij something 
»»f the poetical temperament, and read gtm-1 i^wdry to the last v.'ith the liveliest pleas- 
ure. rortions of his writings have that glow of feeling aud richness of descrip* 
tiun which tlio susieptlhilititm of a prs*!. 

ll is dinicnlt f ■!' any fiieini of .TmL'e Slor^'sto speak of his private eharacter in 
tonus which shall not seem extravagant to tlmse wlio did wot know liim. Ko man 
w.'is ever more free fiMia any taint of si-lfi^hurss, envy, or um haritubloness. He had 
1h« sunniest ieuijior, tin* most cheerful .spirit, and the lU' -it afT-etionate heai’t. Ho 
Mju; always 1 .<ujv mnl .'dw,ays happy. Ilis tast^ wcit) simple and hi.*> habits domestic. 
Jii laid r. tnarkaMe a^nversationai powers, and w.u> a uu>sl eniert.’iiuiug and iiistructivo 
( ■•tnpanion. He v■;u^ abumlanl in kind ofl'nvs to olhtu s. and full of iutfrest iu ovory 
gfted \verk thai was going on ui-ouiid him. 

The lolJowing eMract is from an address d('Uver»Hl on the consccnition of tho ceme- 
tery at .Mount Anburu. Poptembor 24, IMH.] 

A IJURAL cemctcTy seems to oombine in itself all the ad- 
vnntajres whieli cun be jtroposed to gratify human feelings, or 
1raiH]uiIlize human fears; to secure tlie best religions influ- 
t net's, and to cherish all those associations whit;)! cast a cheerful 
light o\'cr the darkness of the gmve. ^ 

And !vhat spot c:in be more appro})riate than this for such 
a ])urj)ose. ? Naturti seems to point it out, wdth signilicant 
energy, as the favorite retiremtmt for the dead. There arc 
around us all the varic'd fnatures of her beauty and grandeur 
— tlie forestrcrow'ued height, the abnipt a(T?liv]ty. the shel- 
tered valley, the deep glen, the grassy glade, and tho silent 
grovt*. Here are the lofty oak, lh<" heeeli, that “wreathes its 
old, fanla.'^iie. root.s so high,” the rnstling pine, and the droop- 
ing willoAv ; tlu‘. tree that sheds its pale leaves with every 
auMimn, a lit emblem of our own iran.sitory bloom ; and the 
evergreen, with it.-^ }>erciinial slioots, instructing us that “the 
wintry hla.-^t of dc-nlh kills not the buds of virtue.” Here is 
the. thick shrubheny to ]n*otect and conceal the new-made 
grave; and then' is the wild ilower <jrcepmg along the nar- 
row path, aiul j)lanting its sce<ls in the upturned earth. All 
around us there, breathes a solemn calm, as if we w'ere in tlie 
bosom of a wikleriR'ss, broken only by the breeze, fis it mur- 
murs through the top.s of the fore.st, or by the notes of tho 
warbler, j>onrmg forth his matin or his evening song. 

Aseeml hut a few' stej»s, and what a i*hangc of scenery to 
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surprise and doliglit us ! We soem, as it were in an instant, 
to pass from the confines of death to the bright and balmy 
regions of life. Below us Hows the winding Cliarles, with its 
rijipling cnrnmt, like the strciani of time hastening to the 
0<*ean of eternity. In the distance, the city — at once the 
, object of our admiration and our love — rears its proud emi- 
nences, its glittering spines, its lofty towers, its grae(‘ful man- 
sions, its curling smoke, its eiowdcd hfiunts of business and 
pleasure, which speak to the eyti, and yet leave a noiseless 
loixiliness on the ear. Again we turn, and the walls of our 
venerable university risti before us, with many a ivcolle<'tion 
of happy days passed there in llui iuteirhange. of study and 
friendship, and many a graUdul llionght- of the aflluenee of 
its learning, which has a<lorned and nourished the. lif«’rature 
of our country. Again we turn, anti th(J eullivaled limn, the. 
neat cottage, the village church, sparkling lak(‘., the rich 
valley, and ftie diMant hills, are before us, through opening 
vistas ; and we breathe amidst tin? fresh and varied labors 
of man. 

There is, iherefort*, wnthin onr rea(‘h, every variety of 
natural and artilieial scenery whieh is lilted to awaketi emo- 
tions of tlie higliest and most aflectiug character. Wc. stand, 
as it were, upon the borders of two worlds ; and as the inwd 
of our mind.s may be, we may gather lessons of profound 
wisdom by contrasting the one with the other, or indulge in 
the dreams of ho[)e and ambition, or sohme our hearts by 
melancholy meditations. 

Who is there, that., in llui contemplation of such a scene, 
is not ready to exchiim, with the enthusiasm of the i>oel, — 

“ Mine bo the breezy hill tlijiit skirts the down, 

Where a Rrren, pras.sy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there u violet bcstrowii, 

Fast by a brook, or fountain's murmuring wave, 

And many uii evening sun shiae sweetly on my grave ! ** 

What||t multitude of thoughts crowd upon tlic mind in the 
(^ten^alion of such a sct'ne ! I Tow much of (he future. 
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even in its fur-disUirit reaches, rises before us with all its per- 
suasive realities ! Take but one little, narrow space of time, 
and how afiecting are its associations 1 Within the flight of 
one half century, how many of the great, the good, and the 
wise will be gathered here I IIow nnuiy in the loveliness of 
infancy, the beauty of youth, the vigor of manhood, and the 
inaturky ol* age, will lie down here, and dwell in the bosom 
(»f tlicir iiiolhcr eaflfc ! The ri(*h and tlie poor, the gay and 
the w-retclK^l, the i'avurites of thousands, and the forsaken 
of the world, the stninger in his solitary grave, and the ])a- 
iriarch surrounded by the kindred of along lineage! Ilow 
many will here bury their brightest liopes, or blasted expec- 
tations I How many bitter tears wdU here be shed I How 
many agonizing sighs will here be heaved ! How many 
trembling lect W'ill cross the ]>athways, and, returning, lcav<* 
behind them the dearest objects of theii* reverence or their 
love I ^ 

And if this were alb sad indeed, and funereal, would bo 
our th(»iiglitri ; gloomy indeed would be these shades, and 
dt‘S(»1ate these jwosptuUs. 

But — thanks be to God — the evils which he pennits havo* 
their attendant mercies, and are blessings in disguise. The 
bruised reed will not be utterly laid pnjstrate. The wounded • 
heart will not always bleed. The voice of consolation will 
spring np in the midst of llu? silence of tlicst'. regions of 
death. Tlwi inonrmir will revisit these shades witli a secret, 
tlioiigh^mclaneholy jdeasure. The hand of friendship will 
delight to clmrish the flow'ors and the sbmha that fringe tlic 
Jowly gi-ave or the sculptured monument. The earliest 
beams of the morning will play upon tliese summits with a 
Tefreshing elu.‘(‘rfulness, and the ling(‘ring tints of evening 
liover on them witli a tranquillizing glow'. Spring will inviio 
hither the footsteps of the yq^mg by its o])cning Ibliage, and 
autumn detain the contemplntive by its latest bloom. The 
votary of h'arnlng and scieiu*<* will bc'n* leani to elevate his 
genius by the holiest studies. Tlie dmout wdll here oiler up 
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the silent tribute of pity, or the prayer of gratitude. Tiie 
rivalries of the world will here drop from the heart; the 
spirit of forgiveness will gather new impulses; the selfisli- 
qess of avarice will be checked ; the restlessness of ambition 
will be rebuked ; vanity will let fall its plumes ; and pride, as 
it sees “ wlrnt shadows we are, and what shadows we pui-sue ” 
will acknowledge the value of virtue as far, immeasurably far, 
beyond that of fame. 

But that which will be ever present, pervading these shades 
like the noonday sun, and shedding cheerfulness around, is 
tlie consciousness, the irrepressible consciousness, amidst all 
these lessons of human mortality, of the higher tnith, that we 
are beings, not of time, but of eternity ; that “ this corrupti- 
ble must put on incorniption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality ; ” that this is but the thresholil and sUirting-point 
of an existence,' compared with whose duration the ocean 
is but as a- drop — nay, the whole cresUion an evanescent 
quantity. 


(^XXXn.— HYMN AT THE CJONSECJIATION OF A 
CEMETEHY. 

Kkwell. 

[This bcftutifal liyinn vrns snnj; at t)io <'on9<>cmtion of a cr>moU>r3' to tlia 

city of Cambridge, in Oi’toinir, 1S&4. It ww wiitlun by Ua* Itcv. William Nuwell, a 
gnuloato of'Hm'nrd ColU'go of tho cliwa of 1 k 1!4, and poHtor of tin* yirst Congregaiifnial 
Oharch In Cambridge. Dr. Newell has pubiitthud vory little; but thU i)oom sIiowr him 
to bo capable of alrinjg beautiful expression to genuine religious fueling.] 

Chakgino, fading, falling, flying 
From the homes that gave them birth, 

Autumn leaves, in beauty dying, 

Seek !the mother breast of earth. 

Soon shall all the songless wood 
Shiver in the deepening snow, 

Mourning in i(s solitude, 

Like some Rachel in her woe. 
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Slowly sinks yon evening suft, 

.Softly wanes the cheerful light, 

And — the twelve hours* labor done— 
Onward sweeps the solenvn nl^t. 

So on many a home of gladness 
Falls, 0 Death, thy winter gloom ; 

Stands tliere still in doubt and sadness 
Many a Manr at the tomb. 

But the genial spring, returning, 

Will the sylvan pomp renew, 

And the new-born flame of morning 
Kindle rainbows in the dew. 

So sliali God, his promise keejlhag, 

To the world by Je.^5 given, 

Wilke oiir loved ones, sweetly sleeping,’ 
At ilio brealiing dawn of lieaven. 

Light from darkness ! Life from death I 
Dies the body, not the soul ; 

FromMio ciiry.«ali.s beneath 
Soars iJie spirit to its goal. 

Father, when the mourners come 
With the slowly moving bier, 

Weeping at the open tomb 
For tbe lovely and- the 4ear, — 

Breathe into the bleeding heart 
* Hopes that die not with the dead ; 

And the peace of Christ impart 
When the joys of life have fled ! 

39 
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• CXXXHLr-tHE CX)NaUEI^R^S GRAVE. 

]i£745T. 


{This poem, one of BryiUit’e lutoRt prodoctiouB, vbicli appoturod oriifinally 'in Pnt> 
nam'it Magassine, its one of tbe mo:!t beautiful compOKitious ibat «vnr was wriltt^u; 
Afbnirable ia scmtimeut. ailulmblo in tucpvtaaion. Vmm bucL poetry wc Icaru bow 
murh we owo u> thoAe i>oet«i wbofid gonitis k under tbo control of moral ftteliof;; « bo 
tnako tliH imagfoation and tbe aeuee of beauty miukteiitig sorraiits at tbc altar of tht- 
bigbest good and the bigbest truth.] 

Within this lowly grave a conqueror lies; 

And yet the monument jiroclaiuis it not, 

Nor round the sleeper’s name hath cliisel wwiught 
The embhjms of a fame that never dies 
J vy and amaranth in a graceful sheaf 
Twined w'itli the laurel’s fair, imperial leaf. 

A simple name bIodc}, 

To the great wdrld unknown, 

Is giavt n here, and wild tiowers rising nnmd, 

]Meek meadow-sweet and violets of the giVamd, 

Lctui lovingly against the lininblu stones. 


Here, in the quiet earth, they laid apart 
No man of' iron mould and Moody hatitls; 

Who sought to wreak upon tins cowering lands 
The passions that consumed his restless heart ; 

But one of tender spirit and delicate irarno, 

0(111 tiest in mien aial mind 
Of gentle womankind, 

Timidly shrinking ihim tlwi breath </f blanu! ; 

One in wh(^e eyes tiie smile of kindne.s.s mad'* 

Its luiuiit, like flowers by sunny bivjoks in J\I;(y ; . 
Yet a^'tlic thought of olhei’s’ pain, a sliade 
tl^weefcer sadness chased the smile away. 

Nor deem that wlnm the hand (hat moulders here 
Was raised in inemice, realms w'ere cliillethwilh fear, 
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. And armies mus^tered sH iLo si^ as when 
Qouds rise m clouds .before the zainj east, — 

Graj captains leading bands of veteran men 
And fiery youths to be the vultures’ feast. 

Not thus were waged the mighty wars that gave 
The victory to her who fills this grave ; 

Alone her task tos wrought ; 

Alone the battle fought ; 

Tiiroiigli that long strife her constant hope was staid 
alone, nor looked for otlier aid. 

She met ihe hosts of sorrow with a look 
Tliat altered not beneath the frown they wore ; 

And soon, tlie lowering brood were fhinejJ, and took 
M<H*kly her gentle rule, and frowned no more. 

Her soft hand juit aside the assaults of wrtfth, 

And calmly broke in twain 
The fiery shafts of pain, 

And nmt the nets .of passion from her path» 

By iliat victorious hand despair was^ slain. 

"With love she vanquished hate, and overcame 
Evil with good in her great Master’s name. 

Her glory is not of this shado^ state* 

Glory that wilh the fleeting season dies; 

Blit Avheii she entered at the sappliire g^te, 

• AVliat joy was radiant in celestial eyes 1 
1 low li<*a vcn’fl brijrhl depths with sounding welcomes rung, 
And flowers of heaven by shilling hands wore fluivg ! 

And lie who, long before. 

Pain, scorn, and sorrow bore, 

The mighty 8ufier<'i% w'ifh aspect sweet. 

Smiled on the timid stranger from his seat; 

ITe wlio, returning glorious from the grave. 

Dragged Death, disanmnl, in chains, a wouching slave. 
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See, as I lioger the sun grows low ; 

Cool airs are murmumg tliat the night is near. > 
O gentle sleeper, from thy grave I go 

Consoled, though sad, in hope^ and yet in tear. 
Brief is the time, I know, 

The warfare scarce begun ; 

Yet all may win the triumphs thou hast won; 

Still flows the fount tvhose Waters strengthened ihee. 

The victors’ names ^re yet too few to fill 
Heaven’s mighty i-oU ; the glorious armorj", 

That ministered to thee, is open still. 


CXXXIV. — THE OLB MANSE AT CX)NCORD. 

HA^mros^ns. 


« [Natra^kIi Hawtro&iub iff a xiatiro of Salom. MttMwiTilraffcttff, and waff p-rnduatod at 
Bowdoiu Cul^e in 1825. He in the author of The ,8earI<H Letter, The Blithedale FUv 
uiaoce, and Toe Hooae of the Seven (Fables ; of Twice-told Tnlos, BCoMtes fruu au Old 
HanGe, and The Snow linage and other Twice-told Tales — the iMt thri>e Whij: collmv 
tiona paipctre coutrilnited to annuals and iieriodlcids. lip has also written ilu'oe or 
four books for children^ 

llnwthome Is a man of imcullar and ori^dnal goniiAs : and no writer of our tiroes is 
lens indelAed to the thoughts and words of other men than he. hef^erved in his tasteff, 
a%d secluded in his habits, his mind has gn/wn by a sell'contulaod law of Incivasc. 

combines a rare imaginative faculty with a vein bf deep, often mournful, rotluction. 
He hoA an nnequalled pow%r of moving In that twilight region whicii lies between the 
real and the nnresJ, of Ringing fonns t/cfuie the eye which seem half of the oiirih 
and half beyond it, and of so clearing up bis inj'tfery Oa Htili to h-ave the sliadow 
. of doubt resting iti>on It. Ue is a tine and sharp ohsefior, and paints charaeturs with 
'’’'’admirHble.diseriiniuaUon and efTect. ilia scenes aud uicidents arc most ly .drawn from 
the hUitoiy and life of New Rugland ; and it is a proof of no cnminou genius in him to 
haveftttnd the elements of romantic inforost in a soil generally di emcd uniiro])itjoiiR 
such growth. ' His poptilarity is very great, and perl&ps wouid l>e gi’catcr were it 
:^fbr the'frequpnt lutnisjon into his pages of dark and sud Tlsions, wiilch fttscJiiate 
liiitdo Aot eharm. The Scarlet Lettpr, Che mofft original of all* his productions, is a 
powerful but painful bcsik. it is read with absorbing interest,’ but is not often taken 
Up a second time. 

ifawthorue's style is of rare beauty and finish. He writes with perfect correctness, 
i— hardly amai|||||^.'Writer, English or Ameiictm, is equal to him in tldsi‘espsct,->»Bud 
yet withour^|mKitfnesR or appearance of elaboration. Tiie music* of his delici.>us 
cadences o<n*8r^Iff upon the ear, because it is always natural, and never monotonous. 
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PFRfiArs tbe reader — whom I cannet help (tonsidering i&s 
my gucHt in the Old Man^e, and entitled to all couKeoy, in 
tlie A\ay of biglif-‘^howing — perhaps he ^\ill choose to <ake a 
nearer view of the memorable spot.* We stand now on*the 
river’s brink. It may well bu cjdJed the Ooneonch — the ra\r r 
of peace and qiiietne^ — for it v> certainly the most unexcita- 
Mo and bluggibU strejun tliat ever loitered, imperceptibly, 
lowardb it'* etcniily, the sea. PoMti^ely, 1 had lived three 
\^e^‘k^ beside it, Ix'fore it grew quite clear to my pereejition 
which wa> the current flowed. It never has avivadou'* .as- 
pect, cxcejit when a north-w'ebtern Ineeze is \exing itb suit^re, 
on a suii'Jiiny day. From tli<‘ incurable indolence erf it-, 
intuic, the sticam ih hap])ilv incajiable of becoming the sla\e 
of hniii in ingenuity, a.* is tin* f.iie of sb many a wild, free 
moiiiitaiu toiwit. While all things else are compdleil to 
sub (ir\< u><fal purpose, it idles its sluggish hfc away 

m la/v liberty, wnhoiit tuiiiing a *»oiitary spmdh, or atfoiding 
( ^ < u w it( r jMiwei ( nougb to grind the corn that gioWh upon 
It', bulk' The loijioi of its ino%nncut allows it nowdi^rc a 
hi iglu, jM bbl) shoK < nor so mutli .is a narrow strip of glislen- 
jiu ^uid. 111 aqy jiart o^ its course. It slumbers lx tween 
broad ]»r,i lu , kissing the long meadow giass, and batlves tiu* 
<>\ejJi iiiginf l>ou fis of 1 idii* bushes and >*illows, or the nxits 
of tliii and .ish tn<N and dumps of maples. Flags and 
riiv]i< glow along ns pi i li> shon ; tho yellow water-lily 
•'|>n*a<ls its hio 1 1 , tl it b \\ on the margin ; “iind the flagrant, 
white pond 1 Iv • bouinls, gem ilh '•electing a position ju-^t so 
fariioni tin iners bunk tlukit cannot bo gia»pt.d, save at 
the In/aid of idiinfrlii" j i 

It js a in u \ d w h< m e thib pei < 1 1 flow'er dei ivc^ its loveli- 
ness and ]xiluine, spiingimr, (is it tlocs, fioin the blatk mud 
o\t.i whidi tlic ii>cr shep . and wlicio luik tIu slum eel, and 
S]Hvkled tiog, .Old ^be iiiiid luitle, whom continual WMslung 
cannot dt uisc. It i-, the mii saiiu blatk mud out of which 


* ilu M in*c Tipv llu «^ccwof i i fontw I ui Apul. 1775* 
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t^o jellow Py Sleeks ita rank life and noisome odor. Thiia 
we see, ioo, in tbe world, tibiat some persons assimilate oialy 
what is ugly and evil from tiie same moral circumstances whic^ 
Bopply good and beautified results r— the iragraTic(i of celestial 
flowers — to tbe daily life of othei’S. 

The reader must not, fitjm any testimftny of rfilne, contract 
a dislike towai’ds our slumberous stream. In the Uglit of a 
calm and golden sunset, it Incomes lovely beyond expression ; 
the more lovdy for the quietude that so well accords with lire 
hour, when even the wdnd, after blustering all day long, usually 
hushes itself to rest. Each tree and rock, and every blade 
of grass, is distinctly imaged, and, liow'ever unsightly in renlity, 
assumes ideal beauty in the reflection. The minutest tiling'^ 
of earth, and tlie bsoad asj>eet of tlie firmament, are pk^luivd 
equally without effort, and witli the same felicity <>f success, 
All the sky glows downw-ard at our feet ; tbt‘ ri(;h clouds float 
thix)ugh the ‘unruflled bosom of the stieam, like heavenly 
thoughts through a peaceful lieart. Wo w’lll not, then, malign 
’‘our river as gross and impiu^, while it can glorify itself wiih 
so adequate a picUm? of the heaven tlidt broods above it ; or, 
if we remember its tawny Ime ami the inuddincss of its lx'd, 
let it.be a symbol that tibe earthliest fiuman soul has an infinite 
spiritual capacity, and 'may contain tlie bcUcr world within its 
deptlis. But, indeed,, the same l<‘s.« 5 on might be drawn out of 
any mud puddle in the streets of a city — and, being taught , 
118 every where, it must be true. ^ ^ ** * 

' .The Old Manse! — w<'. had almost forgotten it, but will 
return thitlier through the orehard. This was set out hy tlu^ 
last clergyman, in the decline of his life, when the neighbors 
.kughed at the hoary-headed man for jdauting trees, from 
ijidiich ha' could have no prospect of gallioring fruit. Even 
had that been the case, there was only so much tlic better 
motive for planting them, in the pure and uiisollisli hope of 
benefltinghis sneoessors — an end so seldom achieved bymonj 
guabitious efforts. But tlie old minister, Vfore rejuhing his 
patriarchal age of ninety, ate the apples fVotn tld.- oreh.'ud 
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during many yaara, and added silver and gold to Ms annual 
stipend,' by disposing of the superfluity. It is pleasant) to 
think of him, walking among tiia trees in the quiet afternoons 
of early antunin, and picking up here and there a windfla,!! 
while he observes how^ heavily the brandies are weighed 
down, and computes the number of empty flour barrds that 
will be filled by their buiden. He loved each tree, doubtless, 
as if it had been his own child. 4 ^ oi*chaird a‘ relation 
10 mankind, and Teadily connects itself with matters of the 
heart. The trees possess a domestic character ; they have 
lost the wild nature of their dbrest kindred, and have giwn 
humanized by receiving the care of man, as well as by con- 
tributing to bis want‘d. 

I liave n>et with no other such plfeasant •trouble in the 
world, as that of finding myself, with only the two or three 
mouths wluch it was my privilege to feed, tile sole inheritor 
of the old clergyman's wealth of fruits. Throughout the 
summer there were chenies and cuiTants ; and then game 
autumn, wftli his immense burden of apples, dropping/^^m 
('ontinuiilly from his overladen shoulder^ as he trudged 
along. In the stillest afu*rnoon, if’ I listenod, the thump of a 
great apple audiltle, falling witiiout a bn$ath of‘ wind, 
from the mere necessity of peifect lipeness. And, besides, 
there were pear tree?, that flung, down bushels upon bushels 
of luijivy peui*s ; and ])each trees, which, in a good yeaTj tots 
mented me with ])eticbCs, neither to be eaten iu)r kept, nor^ 
witliout labor and jieiplcxity, to be given away. The idea 
t)f an iniiiiito gwiiprfisity and inexhaustible boimty, on the part 
ol‘ our mother ^Nature, was well worth oblaiidfig though spoh 
cares as those. That feeling can be ei^yed m perfeditm 
only by the naiivcs r)f summer iskuids, where the bread*£caih 
the. cofjoq, llio palm, and the. orange grow spontaneously, and 
hold forth the cver-rcady nieal; but, likewise, aTliriost as well; 
by a man long habitiiiUcd to city litc, who plunges into such 
a soliiude as tl»at of <lie Old Manst*, where he plucks the fl^t 
of tiTcs that he did not jdant ; and , widely therefore, to 
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heterodox taste, bear the clo«M}r resoxnbbujco to those that grew 
in Edeb. 

Not that it can be disputed that the light toil, 2 *equisito to 
cultivate a modenitely-sizod garden, imparts such zest to 
kitchen vegetables as ne\ er founds in thot^e ot‘ the market 
gardener. Childless men, if they would know something of* 
►tlie bliss of paternity, should })huit a se(‘d — be it squash, 
bean, Indian corn, or perj^ps a mere dower, or worthlCrf'S 
weed — should plant it with their own hand-^, and niir'^e it 
from infancy to maturity, altogctlier by tlieirouu <*are. If 
there* be not too many of then, each individual i)lant be- 
come& an object of separate interest. My gni‘(l(‘n, that skirled 
the avenue of the iNlnnse, vvas of precKely the light exiout. 
An Lour or two of morning labor was all that it re({uiveJ. 
But I used to visit and revisit it a doz(‘u limes a day, und 
stand in deep eoiitemplatioii o\er my vegeUible jirogeny, wjlh 
a love that nobody could share or couctive of, who had never 
takeTy)art in tlie process of er<‘tttion. It wjis one of th< mo^t 
bewitching sights in the worhl to oh>erve a hill of be.in> 
thru.'iting arido the, s()il, or a row of early pea< justt ])er‘|»iii ; 
forth hullieieully to trace a liiwrof delieatc*green. Latm* in 
ihe'bcasoii, thc^ humming birds were attracted by the hlossoins 
of a peculiar variety of bean ; and they were a joy t«» me, 
iho'^ii lillh* spiritual visitants, for deigning to sip any lood out 
of my nectar cups. Multitudes of bei*'' ii'cd lo bury them- 
selves in the jellow blossom'^ of tJic* siunmiT h(|uash<*-. This, 
too, was a dec]) satisfaction ; allhoiigh, when they had huhui 
tliernselve^ with sweets, tlie^ j\evv away to soiiu* unknown 
bive, wdfich would give back nothing in i< ipiltal of what my 
giu'den had contributed. But 1 wa^ glad tlms lo fling a 
benefaction ujiou the passing breeze, with the certainty tliiil 
bonieljody mu&t profit by it;, and that there would l)e a little 
more hoiJiy in the world, to allay the -onniess and bitterness 
w;Iiieh numkiud ist alw'ay-« eom}»laining oil Yes, indeed ; my 
life was the sweeter for that honey. 
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CXXXV.— ITALIAN BEAR DANCERS. 

M4oFa«i mr. 

[This «\h»ct Is fi < 111 a I{|tle l> Kik pubU^kf'd m Lonclozi, m 1M:C> calk d Popular Cu^* 
touH, S^tort^ atid iutolleihous ol tho South of Italy, b\ Cii\TJ.L .4 iVIvi Iaslvni.. Itcuu- 
Ristd ol a (KMica uf pupeiN nhich ori;$iaany I4)pcar6d lu tbr^ Penny Matpuinr. Mr. Mao- 
failaua who waa one of tht tuthord ot the PklotiHl Uiatoiy of 1 UKiaud, hoa alau wll^ 
t <o A CUun« at ilexolutu i i/rd It dy, The llouianre'of Ttavel, Lntei und hx] I ita ( f 
JttAiidhti and KoM«r*< and 1 urkp\ and lie lived ipany yeAii» in Ita y,aul 

to Vrcy tu iiiiuiitud witli lii*. < ountiy uud Itfr luhulutaut 't j 

Tnn bear^ ibat «luK*od in London in the tiino of my child-' 
hood were di^cM pi, n cll-tiitored, w(*U-manuered bears; and 
their lead* mostly bla<-k-<*yed, blaokdiaired, picturesque 

Irliliaiis, iium tho lidnrcs of the Apennines, or gentle Savoy- 
ards fiom the d< elis itie» of the Alps. 

Tiiey made tUeuv bears dance to jileasai^t and pastoral 
music — to the pipe and tabor; and it seems to me that I 
lia\e m*\er lu.nd in Lnglaiid the trues legitimate labor, since 
tii< ibns Mb< n 1 a huge, brown hear dancing to it in the 
( it> Hoad. In Ital}, at a much tnor^ recent jieriod, I have 
liemd ili<* sounds pro(lu<*cd by that happy combination of stick 
and ^L< o|wkin ; but even there it was in conjunction with aji 
intcie>tiii» member of the hirMite hetfcr iamily, who was cutting 
eapci-s ni ihc Jh'oruin of auci<*nt Rome, whicli — ^o fleets the 
gb). \ of ili(* worbi — is now little ehe than a cattle market. 

For all that 1 know to the i-ontrary, dancim; be<>rs may 
]ui\e Ik come as mre a sijrbt in the btreel^ of Rome. as they 
aie in the '•Heels of i^ondon. l>ul when I fii>t knew the 
Ki< riial <'it^, it wa<i not '•o. Oiu* or two dancing bears wore 
then to be seen t.\(r> i-oininon woiLing day of the, %veek, and 
more on Sunda) s und saints’ day4, and other liigh fosiivaK 
Ihmch, too, at that liim , iiounshed HHjJiziugl} in the city of 
tin* Ca'sar^. You could not walk from the I^iaazadi^Spngna^ 
to 8t. Pet<*r\ or the Vutieaii, or the Coliseum, or the Capital 
witJiout hearing bis sbj;ill, ci owing ^oice. 


* Pronountpd Ptfgtza de f^nyija 
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A Freiicli dancing master, on ob-^erving inu‘()ath gam- 
bolb of some unluAtnictcd elowns, said, iin oiiicubu* 
februg of the shoultlci^ and a voice of much patho-^, “ Poor 
human nature ! it cannot daucc of itself ; it mu t be taugid." 
This is equally true of ursine nature ; bear*^. men, must 
be taught ore they can donee*. Bruin*-^ fore leg^ wf*re h ft iu 
their natural state, but his hind Icc^ aer(‘ prot(*ot(‘d by a sort 
of boot or buskin made of leathef, and hav ing u wood# n «o1(n 
B eing thus shod, lie was put upon a heat#‘d 11a i» tone, with a 
charcoal fire underneath it; and then Bruin n rurally r»ii*«td 
his unprotected fore paws in fh#* air, and jiua# d his hind }« ns 
up and down, in order to avoid the heal of th< ll s, upon 
which lie was kept hy means of ropes and a cotl# of strong 
lioops. Wliile he c.qiered, his instruct#)!^ bl< \v tin ir pipes and 
boat their drum® or their Ubors. After a few h*ssoH^ of th»s 
sort, Bruin would stand njKm his hind legs and < ut capers 
as soon as he heard the musi#. But to ncilw#* :i Veslris* 
bear, it was nece*shary to take him in liand in lus e.ul} lif#*. 
Not only does not h^uman nature dsuiee of its# If, but it is 
Hcarcely to be taught aft<T it has atfaine#! to* 3 ears of 
discretion. 

Some fipeoulators of the^duchv of Parma op<*e mad#* a great 
mii^take, which was attended with very s#*rrous <{yf 
Being at (:>eiioa, they heard of a \# ry fm#*, hiu hear, lh.1l w is #>n 
board a BaUimore bchooner. Tin y bargained w’lth tlie Y ink< t 
akipper, who was very glad to get jid of so tronblesoyie ,\ pan- 
senger, but who, aKVCrthele^'R, made llniu jnv a good prie#* 
for the monster, ft waa a biwt of the m ry biggi -t and 
no doubt w'ould have been voiy attiM<tj\e it only he o#iiiI#l 
have bean tamed and taught; but h# w l-^ an f>ld bear, and 
had lived a long time in ilte lepublic of th# I’nited States. 
He had ndt been a day in flu* po.. ession of tlu* poor Indians 
befbre they wished hhn down th#* skipper'e throat, or Iwu k at 
Bftltiinerc}. (Ireat were the toil and tiouble th#*} find in g( Iting 


♦ WPS celfhntr<l J'rcmh dancoi. 
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him ac^ss the Apennines Qenpa to their ontm s^luded 
valley; he was sullen, morose, and at the same time snappish 
and petnlant, 

But it was not until they tried to give him his first dancing 
bssoii (his education had been entii^dy nej^ected all the while 
he had been living under the stars and stripes) tlu^ they 
found wliat an untamable monster they had got. The flag- 
stoiKJ being jirepared, he w'as brought forth. Witli much difift- 
culty and some danger, the boots or buskins were put upon his 
hind legs ; but when they got him upon tlie stone, and stirred 
up the charcoal bem ath, there was no holding him. As soon 
as he felt the heat, in>*tead of lifting his fore paws up in the 
air, and dantung on his hind ones, he uttered a'fearful growl, 
made a still more fairful spring, and brcitkipg hoops and 
oordiige, aud upsetting all the men that opposed him, he bur.'^t 
away, and made wdih all speed for the wooded side of the 
ihoiuitain, with some of tlie broken ropes hanging to him. 
The poor nu n, tearing their hair and cursing t)ip day that they 
had seen him, tollowed as fast as they Could; but though they 
ntighl Itavc shot him, tliey found it impossible to capture lam 
alive; winch, seeing the price they had jmid for liiiii to the 
Baltimore skipper, tliey weio naturally anxious to do. The 
monster was thus allowed to gain tlie covert of tiie thick wood, 
where he abode fur some tone, to the great terror *of the 
inouniaineers, and to their no small loss, for he killed several 
of their slicep and goats. It was even said toat he killed and;, 
ale up a child ; while on the other side of the mottotaln^ it 
was re|K>rted that he had killed and cat6Q.not one child, hnt a * 
'whole family. 

The magistrates and other local authorities of all tho omgh- 
borfng tugms and villages w ere alarnmd by the reports they 
heal’d, and in their first anger lui order vras issued ibr throw- 
ing into j)rison tlie unlucky bear-wards who had brou^lt such . 
a perilous, unmaiincred, and uunuusageable hear into tlto'i 
country# In the end, however, the justices of the peace did 
what was much better — tJiey sent out accompany of soldiery 
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(lie whole posse comitutus, armed as sportsiiu n, and invited 
Ihe peasantry to a ^and hunt. The poor bear- w aids received 
aa invitation ; but their hearts were sad ; tliey weK^ grieving 
for the hard dollars which the. Yankee skipper had got foom 
them^ and so they declined attending, saying (wiiieh was true 
enough) that they were no sportsmen, and that it was ibeir 
business to teach bears how to* dance, not to shoot tliem. TJjc 
hunt was had, and the bear, being sorrouuddd, was finally 
killed, though not untU he had almost as many balls in him as 
there are stars in the banner under wliich hrj liad lived and 
flailed. We believe tliat since tins linic. none, of the bear 
teachers have ever dealt with an old Ainericau bear. 


CXXXVL — ACCOUNT OF TWO TA>IE llAVTENS. 

OtCKCNS. 

fin mckem’ii novel of Barnaby a tamo raven i» inJmaucs<‘d, wbicb is poa- 

fcssed of much IntelUgonoe, and pluyu ninny tricksi. Apparentlj', gome doubts bad 
b»i«n etpn!8sed as to the ixwslbiliiy of a ravou's b&ing c»j>ablo of sucU a degroe of 
iruining, and In tlie last oiUtion ci the novel, the author xuakM tkM» ffdluwing intro* 
duOtory statement] 

• As it is Mr. Waterton’s • opinion that ravens are gradually 
: becoming extinct fo England, I offer a lew words hero about 
mine. - 

, The Graven in this story is a compound of two great origi* 
nalfl, of whom I have been, at different times, the proud pos- 
scsBciar. Jhe fii^t was in bloom oi‘ his youtli, when he wasr 
discovered iw a modest r^timnent in England by a finend of 
mine, arid given to me. He had from the liret, as Sir Hugh 
Evans says of Amie Page, “good gifts,*' which he Ikiproved 
by study ; and att^tion in j^most cxemplai^ 'manner. He 
in a stable, -r- genewdljS^ horseback, — and so terrified 
M Newfoundlan^og by Idfl. preternatural sagsioity, that he has 


ip^^Watertpii is it BagtinU nutui alis 
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been known, by ibe mere stiperiority bis genius, to walk off 
unmolested with tlie dog^s dinner, from before his Yace. He 
w^as rajndly ris||n; in acquiremonts and virtues, when, in an 
evil houi*, his staltle was newdy painted. Ho observed the 
workmen closely, saw that tltey were careful of the paint, and 
immediately kitined to possess it. On their going to diniicjr, 
he utti up all tliey had lefl Indiind. consisting oi‘ a pound or 
two of white l(\*id; and this youthful indiscretion terminated 
iu death. 

While 1 wa*^ vt^t ineousolabie fur his loss, another friend of 
mine in Yorksliire dis<‘ovo*ed an older and more gifted raven 
at a village publi(r house, which he j>revailed uj)ori the land- 
lord to j^art with for a wnsideralion, and sent up to me. The 
tirst act of this sage was, to administer to the elfecls of bis 
)>redecessor, by disliiternug all the cheese lind halfpence he 
had buried in the garden — a work of immense labor ai^d re- 
searcli, to which be devotr*d all the energies of his mind. 
When ho had tiehioved tliis task, he applied himself to the 
acquisition of stable languages in which he soon became such 
an adept, that ho. would perch outside my window, and drive 
imaginary horses with great skill all day. Once I met him 
unexpectedly, about half a mile oif, walking dowm the middle 
of tlie public street, attended by a pretty large crowed, and 
sj>ontaneously exhibitiuig the whole of • his aooornplishmehts.. 
His gravity under these trying circumstances I never can for- 
get, nor the extraordinary; galianti^ with which, refo^hg to be 
brou^t home, ha delcnded himself behind a jKimpy tuital over- 
powered by numbers. It may hastre been that fie was too 
bright a genius to live long, or it have been that he took 
soma pernicious substance into his bill, and thenCe iiito his 
maw; wlitdt is not improbable, seeing that he new-pointed 
the gi’eater- part jof the garddli wall by digging out Ube mortar, 
broke countless squares of glass by scraping away the putty 
all round the frames, and tore up and swallowed, in splinters, 
llic greater part of a wooden staircase of six steps and a 
landing ; but after some years, he, too, w'^is taken ill? and died 
40 
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, before the kitchen fin'. He kept his eve to th«; Inst upon the 
meat as it roasted, and^suddenly turned over i>ii iiis Ijack with 
a sepulchral C17 of, Cuckoo.” Since theij^^l lui\ e been ra- 
venless. 

CXXXVII. — GATHERING OF THE FALLEN ANGELS. 


Marov. 

rjORN ^fiLTOx born in Lnudim, nvcainlwr 0, lO'iS. and dioJ X>>vfiinb«r S. 1»'.7S 
iliK in uDc uf thp greatest ruuncst In all ; and ofcourjiti It wonhl !•<- ini|i<>ssil>|n 

in tbo compaK-o or u briof noticu liko tbui lo {tolnt out, o<i'ci»t in Tbo cui '-t.’ry inaii- 
jiitT, Ibo ebuiioQtij of l)b iutoHociual anpix-macy. lliiH C'omu.s L>ohlaH, ]/ 11 
Tensnrft-^o. and Arpadw woro wittm liofore lio'U'aM tbnty > luiv old; 
i^orndiiio Itogampd, and 8utti.son Atfoinstt*^ worn all publii.hod after biK iaty-wlnth 
year, and many yeara after bo had been totally Mind. Ills nrr»<« worka wore tlic 
growth of the intermediate period. 

Mili.iin'aoariy poetry Is full of inorniwjr tTPehnewi, and fhe^ipint of.nuworn youth; 
the Panvdiee boat ie eliAvactc‘ri2(,Hl by the higliuet Kublujtity, tite uioet Tariuua loaruinv;. 
and the nobltMft pfotu'res; and the J\aradu>e Itegainwl and Sanie»n AKonbti'e have a 
aer<!iie and Kulcion grandeur, dee}a*iiing hi the kitU>r into auab rity; while all are 
inai'kod by iiuagtnafcive power, purity aud elevation rd tone, and tbo bueiit hanneny 
of ver«o. 

Ill* pro^e works, which arc partly lu Latin and partly in Kuidirfli, •woie for the moNt 
part called forth by the ecclesiastical aud politit-al contnivovab-s uf tbo stormy }>eriod 
in which he lived. They arc vigorooe aud in i^tyle. and abound in j^ibSMigcn 

of tho highest beauty and loftiest bmo of sentiim-nt. 

character is hanlly less wwtJiy of admiration th»in liis geniuiu Sixdb-srJ in 
morals; aimplo in his titates: uf ardent |dety; li^aring w'Uh rbeerinlnesa tho bunbms of 
blindness, puverty, andrieglect; lamdiug'hts gonins toth*« limnltle-it duto's, — be prw 
sents an exalied mudel of exr^llonce, hi whirh wo can find nuthing to ([ualify nnr 
revereuoe, except a cei’taln severity of tcbiiier, and 'iH^rhepe a somewhat impatient 
aud liitoloiaiit s]>irit. 

Addjisou's ciitiviKin nu the Vandiae. Loid«^Mtil|,l^gd!i<tdred orli^naliy in tlie Specta- 
tor, and the adniiralile ««aay« of fttul CItanniug, are rmnumomlod to those 

who are dedaouN of Icfirning loore about thq pjeninf! and w'rltltig* of this grr*nt po«*f. 

A Tory goodeilitioti of his jHianur'ls that ptiWUslmd by Idcssrs. Lippincott, Orauibu, A 
Co., of Vhiladelphi. 1 , under the ed^o^l-c^argc of Mr. (^. 1>. Cleveland. It contains a 
life, a good selection of notes, ijod an-excelh'Ut vwrluil index, 

Tho f(>lloWhig paR»i<;(; is from the first Iwok of tho Ihu’adise Tjost.j 

He scarce lia<l ccjisf-tl, when ilni Ftijicrior ficad 
Wa.s -Ujpving lownnl llio .uhort^; his ponderous shield. 
Ethereal temper, luii^sy, large, and round, 

Behind him ; the broad circumrcr(‘nce 
Hung on his shoulders, like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
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At ev(!iiiii", from the fop of Feaolo,* 

(5r in Valdarnojt to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains in her s[>otty globe. 

II is si)car, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral,}: were bitt a waiid, 
lie walked with, to supjiiprt uneasy steps 
Over the Ijurning marl, not like those steps 
On heaven’s azui^ ; and the torrid clime 
Smote on liiin sore besides, vaulted wdth fire : 

NathlesvS § he so endured, till on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and called 
Ilis legions, angel forms, who lay entranced 
TliitJv m autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
tn Vallombr<»sa,!| whore the Etrurian shades, 

High OYorarchod, imhower, or scaftcred sedge 
Afloat, vvIkmi with fi(.‘r<',o winds OrionlT aimed 
. Hatlj vex(ul the Red 8(^a cniist, whose wavee o'erthrew 
Busiris,** and his IMomphian ft chivalry, 

'While wdtli p(*rfldions hatred they pursued 
T’hc sojourner^pf Goshen, who beheld 
From llie safe shore their floating carcasses 
And broken eliariot Vlieels^ so thick bestrewn, 

Al)j(?et and lost, lay these, covering the flood. 

Under amazemeat of their hideous change, 
lie called sg loud, thaf all the hollow deep 


* FcBoUi, or is a town' about four wiles .from Florence, in Tus- 

cany. 

t ¥aldarno, tho f alloy of the Amo; the river on which Florence is 
situated. . 

t Amuurahakrge ship. 

$ Nathless, nevertheless. 

H Vallombrosa is a wooded valley, or mountain jzor^e, about eighteen 
miles from Florence. That part of Italy was formerly called Etruria. 

f This constellafjon was supposed to be attended with storhl^ weather. 

♦* Busiris is a name given to Pharaoh by some writers, 

ft Memphis was the ancient capital of Egypt. . 
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Of hell resounded ! Priiw'es, potontal* t, 

Warriors, the Jiower of heaven ! once 3 ours, now lost! 

If such astonishment ns thi« can sciJte 

Eternal spirits; or have y<* chosen this place 

After the toil of battle t»> repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease yon lind 

To slumber here, as iir.thc vales ol' heaven ? 

Or in this abject jxxtiuv have yc sw'oni 
To adore tJie CortqiieroV? who jkav beholds 
Cherub and seiaph, rolling in the tlood 
With scattered arms and ensigns ; till anon 
Ilis swift pur&uers fj’oni heaven-gates discern 
The advantage, and descending, 1r(‘ad ns dowm 
Thus drooping, or with linked tlnnulerbults 
IVansfix us to ilie bottom of tlii*; gulf*. * 

Awake, arise, or be forever iallen I 


CXXXVIII.— OX DTSCJIETIOX. 


{.ToflRPO AddisoS wtts horn at in thv isonnC,* 4‘f n rti'juncl, M;j.v ii 

}f)72,tind died J«n« 17, 1713. H.j v,ro(j« Pialogiu*!i vu MtMlnIs; 'J'niT**!** In /t.ily; The 
OampaigD, a poem ; Culo, a trui:>'*ir; The Urumutor, n comedy; I<n>'a>notitl. hii 
a work oh tim lilviJeuccs of l'ju-(^Ua 1 lit■y ; and a number of itdKPell.snf'i.u.s jK.. ias, of 
these, the tragedy of Cato vs-a*^ wry populawln its day; hut it is a viA-l hik] artlAfial 
prodQction, and ha» no eh'itients of trnduring vitality. Of his luibC' UaritiOiis puenus, 
none nre now read e\c«pt nqtfno ^ hss hyoina. ,, 

Addison s furn« re^ts his f^-ssaye rmitrllinU^d to The l^ttSor, Spi''’f:«tor. and 

Oaardiao. Tliese nre iidmirAlde «;oniJ) 0 *sttioi» 8 ,*‘nnd weean lftingte<> the ' « they j»i*- 
dnccfl, and the poitulanly thvy « njoyeil, when we rofiieidh-^r tlutt at the jierjod of their 
appearance they were «. i)''W thing* in lOngliali literainre, ond that then, f-r ihe flist 
time, the ladies and gnitl-men of iiOndon saw lying ui»oa their hrettKIaal t»l4es a t<h'*i t. 
paper containing either the jnstf.-t. literary <TtticihiM. or fhe fhn‘<ft hnnlor, i r the sound- 
ed moral leJU‘hing,or tJiemwt ■.t n.sihk* (diM;rvatl i7is upon life nndiriautters. Addisojj'-i 
humor ihhotbeXtiuiRiteaiidon,ijtm!; free alike from rOars-nens and tiltornoss; hut, 
hdng aimed id a cnneidei ahl‘< CAt''ni at tJjo iTeculiunties/d aj iifleial iiAj, it loses 
■vvliHt of its flavor to us. When upon >vrioua sulijed^, his style.is sweet, grai-eful, luui 
harmonious— easy in its niovoiucTit and •slrueturt}, Imt, never cortless. It is well 
known that h# wjis ti slow and Jabm ious writer. Ho was hIho a tAHlefuil and judiekuis 
tie, sulwtantial st!f;viee to the jwidital Utemtiin* of hi» eouiitry hy hia 

f xcellftnt pajVfc in the Spwti^r on' Milt^*»#aradis« host. 
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The spirit j)rour a-j:*' rltjv.iii.»,l ■ u ui'-re rttpUI, pioturcsrim*. Bad imp^iuned style than 
lhatol* Ail'tiM'ii ; >'it< Tirtom* cun ntttd hie wriMngA wPAiont feeling that hie is a great 
tiiiim; in Krighsh Utorimm'. and tlytt he fairly ihnervcs the high place wlucjj|^ the con- 
h A»f tin- iaNt hundred i'c.irs hiwi given him. 

Addiswi) ANUS a puliii'dan aikd a atatei^unui, and rose to the olfice of secretary of state. 
His privnh' diuracter a aa most est im.'iKle. He was respected by all, and loved by 
th-.i-'C Avtknin ’n«' adinittid t i his rontldence. , 

Till' life of AAJN.111 ha-i W-eu rr'i iitly -writtea by Miss Lucy Aiken ; au’crkwhich 
forms till' snbjiS-t.of a iH-illiant paivi* by Maraulay. 

Till' I'll] lowing o.’itract !» fivm a paper in The S|Mi^tor.j 

TuKttK arf- many more shiDing qualltief^ in the mind of man, 
1 ) 0 1 theVi; is none so useful as discretion ; it is this, indeed, 
uhifh iris es a valye to all the i*cst, which sets them at work in 
their proper times and places, and turns them to the advantaf^e 
of the person who is possessed of them. Though a man has 
ail other perlections, and wants this one, ho will be of no great 
(•ijnsedpiencc in the w'orld ; but, if he has this single talent in 
jiL ri^ciion, and hut a common share of others,* he may do what 
he j>leiises in his particiriar station of life. At the same time 
lliat T think iliscrction the mo.«t useful talent a man Cfin be 
rnahler of, I look upon cunning to be the accomplishment of Ut- 
il'', mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion jioints out the noblest 
cibl-i to iH, and jiuisnes the most proper and laudable means 
oi ailaining them ; cuuniug 1ms only private, seUisli aims, and 
slicks at nothing which may make them succeed. Discretion 
has large anil extendfal views, and, like a Well-formed eye, 
cfuninaiids a whole horizon; cunning is a kind of shortsighted- 
ness tiuit discovers the minutest olgects wliich are near at 
hand, hut is not able to discern things at a distance. 

Discretion, flic more it is discovered, gives a greater au- 
thjurity tt> the person ^wiio possesses it; cunning, when it is 
once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even fliosc events which he might have done had 
Jic passed onl\'‘ for a plain mam Discn.qion ijf the pcrlccfion 
of reason, and a gu'ulc to ns in all Urn duties of life: cunning is 
a kind of instinct that only looks afujir onr immediate interest 
an<l w(df’are- l)iscn*tion is odly 'lbiind in men of strong sense 
and good iindcrslaflding: cimning . is joflen to be ]r»ef. with in 
‘ . 10 * ' ' ■; 
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brutes theinselvos, ‘and in persons wlio are. but the fewest 
removes from them. In shoi*t, cunning is only the luiiuie of 
discretfbn, and may pns.^ upon w^eak men, in the saine luannei’ 
a.s vivacity is often mistaken for w*it, and gravity for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natiinil to a di.vcroet man, make.‘^ 
him look foi’ward into futurity, and convsidcr wluit wilf be his 
condition milhons of ages hence, as well as wluit it is at pn*sent. 
lie knows that the misery or happiness which are reserved for 
him in another world, lose noiliing of their n'ality hy being 
placed at so great a distance, from him. The objects <lo u(»t 
appear little to him because tliey are remote. He considers 
tliat those pleasures and pains which lie liid in eternity, tip- 
proach nearer to him every moment, and will be present with 
him. in their full w'eight and rneasuns as much as those, ptiins 
and pleasures w'hicli he feels at this very instant. For this 
rea'ion he is caferul to secure to himself that which U ib**. 
))ro])er business of bis nature, and tlie ultimate design ol‘ bis 
being. He carries Ins thoughts to the end of every aetion, and 
considers the moSt distant, as w’ell as the most immediate, 
rflects of it. He supersedes every little pn)spcct of gain ami 
advantage w'hich oilers itself hei'e, if he <]o(*s not find il con- 
si,stent with tlic view^s of a hereafter. In a word, his hojx'.s 
are full of immortality, his schemes are large and glorious, and 
Ids .conduct suitable fo one who knows his true Interij.st, and 
how to pursue it by proper methods. I Itave, in this essay 
u])on discretion, considered it both as an accomplishmijnt anil 
as a virtue, and have therefore described It in its full 
not only aa it is the guide of a mortdl creature, but as it is in 
general tlie director of a reasonable being. It is in this light 
tiiat discretion is represented by the wdse man, who sometimcd 
mentions it under the name of discretion, and sometimes under 
that of wdsdom. It is, indeed, Us described in the latter part 
of this paper, tlie griiatcst wisdom, bitt,*at tl^c same time, in the 
powder of every one to attair Its advantages are infinite, but 
ilri acquisition is easy. ^ 
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CXXXIX. — STORM IX THE WH^DERNESS. 

Musok. 

[I'ariidiM Ilegain(>4 ■4iut< IjijAn tlirown into comi>arativo ohlcnHty by tha fniper'iot 
«pU>udor of I'amdiho Lu»t ; Imt it is a noidt pouni. Loiiginus'a 'ircibknown comi^nriiiDn 
of the Iliad and 0<l.vsa*.‘y of llom^r to the meridian and the setting aiiu is quite as.* 
appli<utl)le to tile Pamdiiie boat and tbo IVinidiae Ih^nined. Ilie former has luoro 
■plcndur, moro variety, more Icaruing. tyoro rveativo ^Kiwer; the latter is more sub- 
dned, more {rrave, mora sert-ue. Its tone of coloring i? like the mellow, aoftexjed ligiit 
of an autumn sunset. The laugungo is more uniformly com*ct~les8 inverted and le.-s 
abuiuluut in Latin idiuiua — tinin that of J'aradiso Lost. The stndant of poittical dfotlc-n 
will nowhow find more jkjrfi'ct models of excellence thau in the Paradise Itegained of 
Milton and the Morehant of Vtfuico of i^hakeapwai^s 
The foIlowitig 4 )aesag« is taken ft'uui the eonriuding portion of the fourth and last 
ixjnk. Satan, having failerl in all his cfforte to tempt the Saviour, carries him to the 
wihlcmess, and nuses a storm ; which, with the succeeding calm, is tlius described. 
The .young nxtder will notice how compact and unadorned the Uingnage is; how few 
the words aye. and Itow plain; and yet how jxjwerluUy the picture is drawn; and Low 
cflticiivo is tbo contrasi between the liorrors of the night and the calm of the moniing.] 

So sa)’Iij|j, he took (for still 4ie knew liis power 
Not y(‘l ex’piml) and to the wilderness » 

llrouiLdiL hack the Son of God, and h‘ft him there, 
Feigninp; to disappear. DarlvueSs now rose, 

As duyliglit sunk, and brought in lowering Night, 

Her shado\vy^ofi‘?^]>ring; unsubstantial both, 

* rrivaii(»n mere of light, and absent 
Oar Saviour, meek, and with untiwibled mind, 

After his jiory jaunt, though hurried sore, 

Hungry and Quid, betook liim to his rest, 

Wherever, under some concourse' of sl^dt^s, 

Whose braiKdiing arras^, thick intertwined, might shield 
dews and damps of night his sheltered head ; 

But* sheltered, slept in vain ; for at Ids head 
The tempter watched, and soon with ugly dreams 
. Disturbed Ids sleep. And either tropic now 
*Gan thunch’r, and both ends of heaven ; the clouds 
From many a horrid rJA, obortivjB poured 
Tierce rain w ith lightning mixc<^ water with fire 
In rjdn recniicilcd : nOr slept the W'imls 
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"Williiii their stony caves, hut rushed abroad 
From jthe four hinges * of tha world, and fell 
On tlie vexed wilderruiss, whoso tallest pines, 

Tiioiigli rooted deep as lugh, and sturdiest oalts, 

Bowed their stiff necks, loaden with stoi’my blasts, 

Or tom up sheer. Ill wasf thou shrouded tlieHj 
0 patient Sou of Go<l, yet only stood^st 
ITnshtiken ! Nor yet staid the terror there ; 

Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 
En\T3X)ned thee ; some howled, some yelled, some shrieked 
Some bent at‘lbc(3 their fiery darts, while*. thoU 
Safst unappalled in calm and sinless peace ! • 

Thus passed the night so foul, till IMoming fair 
Came forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice f gray ; 

Who with her radiant finger stilled tfie t(^ 

Of thunder, 'cliased the clouds, and laid the winds, 

And grisly spo<*trcs, which the fiend had niUod 
To tempt the Sou of God with terrors liiiv*. 

And now tJie sun with mon; cffcetual beams 
Had cheered the fiice of earth, and dried the ‘wet 
From drooping plant, or dro])ping tree; the birds, 

Who all things now behold more fresh and green, 

After a night of storm so ruinous, 

Cleared up their choicest notes in bush and spray, 

To gratulate tlie sweet return of mom. 

* That is, from the |pur cardinal points ; tlic word cardOf in Latin, metia, 
ing “ a hinge,’* upon which any thing turns. 

t Amice, a robe. - 
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CXL. — THE FOLLY OF EXTRAVAGANT WISHES— AN 
ALLEGORY. 

tlonxso:?. 

• 

[Samcel Johnson was Iwrn in Liclificld, £nj;iav<i, Septomber T, 1709, ami died Pi'- 
pi-nibor ly, 17‘'4. Pt;Kiil*>s his j^roiit work, the* Picthmury of the Knglis'h Languain*, 
which oiTui'ieJ many lahoiions years, li.* wi-ofo Irene, a tragedy ; London, ««d Tim 
'N'ltuity of Human W].she.s, pouins in Imitation of .iUTcnuI ; KiinKolas, a talc; the Ihmi- 
Mer..*! perbiVKal paper; a Tour to the Hebrides: The Lives o^lho Poots: various otlnr 
bh^iMaphies; uud many reviewi<, miscdlauios, pamphlets, and coutrlbutiuns to periodi- 
cal literature. 

'He* j.fcaliiirltiu.s of J>r. Jobns.m's style are well known. It is artificial, elaborate. 
t]i4i;;hloiGt in autilbesis, uiid in words of lititiij origin, and fre'iuently pompous and 
In hl> hands, its detects oro rodtemed by essential vigor of mind; but ii is 
very ea.<»Iy ilnilatiHl; and wlicu adopted by men of enmru on place tinderstalidiug. it is 
like Niufs nriiHir up»»n the limbs of David, llis diction grew siinpler as he grewoliev ; 
i.nd lii'. Lives of tho Poets, bh* latest work, i** also his lest. Ilis etirefully ftoised jicvi- 
i il'’. ulso, hnd^u Kcrisible eilbot uiRin the geueral Rtmeture of the language as It has 
liuro been written. Dr. .Johns<)n’8 tharaoter was a singular fomj>ound of stne^gth 
mid wt akiiors. IJc vras very religions, but bigoted flnd JiUporstitieus. liw judguu nt 
MMs c-' ticrally' tMJund, hut he was full of the most unroasonattlo prejudices He was 
I'liaritaMo and benevolent, but ^iiiudaows and most imiiatient ton tradition. His 

rouvcvBaijou was rich in sense and wit, but his manners wvi\i so inti'lerahlo that we 
\Youdcr tliat Im ever went twice into the same house. He was enpabbj of grt'ut appli- 
cation. Ihough not habitually huluBtrious. lie was of u luoi bid tcmjicranicnt, and hie 
spirit waa otten darkened by conntlttitional melancholy. For a long pi'riod, too, he had 
to struggle against poverty, flml to live iu a state of literary slavery iu(*st to Ijm 

heughtv and indcpi'ndont spirit. 

Dr. .bdiii-’on's life and flianictcr Layo been painted to us — aa those of no man of 
bdters were ever lx fore paiutdl — in his biography by Boswell ; a most inst metive ami 
cU-lightful book, wltfeh has done qnitK as much for Johnson's fame as his own wrlliu-s 
linve (loim, W«*ro Johuson's own works, and hifi liib hy Boswell, Ixith thrown into tluj 
firC|^a majority of readers would first save ihi> latter. It is not merely u biograp. > of 
.lohnson, but a record of the sorial and literary life of Liiglautl, tluring the penod oi 
wbich it treats, such ns is nowhere else to bo found. Till the pubTiratiua of lAick- 
harfs Life of .®cott, thpre was no other such work iu tin* Innemagc; and thesu two aro 
not proper Subjects of compsTripon, but each stands alone in il.s jveculiar ami unrivalled 
exctill.’uce; both full of rlrain.ntic' iuterost, iwsessing the highest charm of fiction. ami 
yet richly tVeiglited wit!) the fruiLs of wisioiii, observalion, and expcritHice. 

Two of tbe greatest writeis of our ngM — .^laiMuloy and Carlyle — havo written 
essays upon tho life and vriifJngs of Johnson. Ilach is elLiractoristic of its author, and 
they are fheivron' unlik**; but Itotli ni*i* cxceliont iu tlicir way, ami ileservo au iitten- 
t'jM* rending. 

The r.)Uo',ving extract is a part of one of tho pupera in The Rambler.] 

Wiir.N the plains of India were buniod up by a loncj conliii- 
iinnce of drought, ITainet and Tbisebid, two neigliboriiig shop- 
bfrds, faint Avitb tliii*st, stood at tbe common boundary of tbeir 
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grbuntls, with tlucir flocks and herds panting round them, and 
in the extremity of their distress pi*}iyed for water. On n 
sudden, the air 'was heealmed, the birds ceased to chi 17), and 
the flocks to bleat. They turned their (^yes every way, and 
‘saw a being of mighty «tature advancing through the valley, 
whom they kncAv, upon Jiis nearer approach, to ho tlte Genius 
of Distribution. In one hand he held the sheaves of plenty, 
iind ill the olhe* the sabre of destruction. The shepherds 
stood trembling, and would have rt»tired before liim^ ]>nt be 
called to^them with a voice gentle as the breeze that plays in 
the evening among tlie spices of Saha a: ":Fly not from your 
benefactor, children of the dust! I am come to ollbr.yoii 
gilis which only your own folly can make vain;* You hero 
pray fur water, ajid water I will bestow; let me know^with 
hoAV much you >vill be satisfied ; speak not 3*ashly^ consider 
that, of whatever can he enjoyed by the body, excess is no less 
dangerous than scjirclty. When you, rtoember the pain of 
thirst, do not forget the danger of suffocation. Now, Ilamet, 
tell me your request.” . 

“0, being kind and beneficent,^" says llamot, “let thino 
eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a little brook, whicli in 
Slimmer shall never he dry, and in winter never overflow.” 
“It is granted,” i*eplies the genius; and immediately lie 
ojiened the ground with his sabre, and a fountain, bubbling uj) 
under tlfeir feet, scattered its rljls ovei’ the meadows; Iftie 
flowers rcnew'ed their fragrance, the trees spread a greener 
foliage, anil the flocks and herds qucncheij their thirst. 

Then turning to Raschid, the genius invited him likewise 
to offer his jietition. “ I request,” says Raschid, “ that thou 
wilt turn the Ganges throu’gh my grounds, w ith all his waters, 

‘ and all their inhabitants.” Haraet Tvas struck with the great- 
ness of liis neighbor’s sentiments, and secretly repined in his 
heart that he had not made the same petition before him ; 
when’ the genius spoke : “ Rash man, be not insatiable ! Re- 
member, to thee that is nothing which thou canst not use ; 
and how are thy wards greater than those of Ilamet?” Ras- 
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cl lid re]»catcd hiS (ie:drf., and pleased liimscdf witli the fneaii 
n|)|)(‘anincc that llainct would make in the presence of llio 
]»ropt‘ietor of the Granges. The genius tlion retired towards 
the and the two sliepherds stood waiting the event. As 
Ihiseliid wiis looking with contempt upon his neighbor, on a 
Hidden was hoard the roar ^ torrents, and they found by the 
mighty stream, that the mounds of tdie Ganges were broken. 
The hood rolled forward into the hinds of Kaschid, Jiis 
plantations were torn up, his hocks overwhelmed; he Avas 
swe])t away before it, and a crocodile devoured him. 


('XU — ODE TO LEVEX WATEll.* 

Smouleti. 

jT>>njvs (lr/nic,E S>iou.ett yras boru afAr the Tillapfo of Ui'iitor it nniBbartousliiTo, 
in 1721. aiul diod in 1771. He led the lifoof n nnin lortcrA. when thnt, 
j.jMl\>fi>in was m’ithor ho well eeteem^d, nor bo jiuid. an It tv» s : ami Um inevita- 
li|<* trials of Hu«h a oareor worn enliaured, In hid case, by au irritaldo teiripvr and an 
tiiK'oniforlahlo Bidrlt. He wroU^ u History of England, and als< a <'ontinuatlon of 
lluiiio, mithor of whlvli an' of any value; Trnvtds lu Italy; and a uuinlior of novt-ls, 
which uro Uie host of his {iroso wrltlngfs ond, in Rome roKpeclR, have jnuch literary 
iiioril ; bu|^ they arc uerdteBRly and oflfcBBiTPly coarwo. lie also vrroU? many small 
a few of whicli are spirited uud fine.] « 

On Levon’s banks, while free to rove 
And tune the riu'al pipe to love, 

I envied not the luippiest swain 
Tliat ever trod th’ Arcadian plain. 

Puie stream, in whose transparent wave 
My youthfuT limbs I wont to lave, 

No torrents stain thy limpid source. 

No rocks iTn[)ode thy dimpling course, 

That sweetly warbles o’er its bed, 

A7ilh white, round, polished pebbles spread ; 

•AVhilo, ligluly poised, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave Uiy crystal flood ; 

♦ Leven Water is a stroain about four wiles long, .which flow^s from laicli 
fiomond to the Firth of Cl3'de, at Dumbartou. 
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Tlie spiiiiging (rout, in .sjH?ckle(l pride ; 
The sahiioii, mon.'ireli ot‘ the tidt*. ; 

Tiie ruthless^ ])ike, intci»t on war ; 

The silver e(‘l, ami niolihMl par. 
devolving Iroiu thy parent lake, 

A cliarniing maze iliy wafers make, 
liy bowers of bireh aiul groves (d‘ j)ine, 
And edges flowered with egkintine. 

Still on ihy banks ^o gnyiy green 
IVlay numerous flocks and lierds be seen ; 
And lasses eliantiiig o*er tlui.pail. 

And shcfdn'rds piping in tlie dale ; 

And aiiCHiiil I’aitii that knows no guile, 
^Vnd industry imbrowned by toil. 

And jicarts resolved, and hands ]>repared, 
The ble^'shigs they enjoy to guard. 


. CXIJL — INDUNT DEATH 8()XG. 

JlKS. Ill'XTER. , 

(Tbit- ppiriletJ poem i* by llrsTr.R, {»H>rii 1742, tliod 182L) wife of tlie celobratoi] 
|urgO(Aa aud auiUomUt, John lliuitci-, a howt prK?ti»’al works \v«ro pubtifiLed io 1802. j 


Tiir sun sets at night, and the stars shun the day, . 

Hut glory rernain.s wli^n tlieir lights lade aw'ay. 

Hegin, ye tormentors! your threats ai’c in \aiii, 

For the son of Alknoinook will never eomplain. 

RcmernlxT tlie, aiTow< lie shot from his bow, 

Reraembe.r your cliiets by Ids hatchet laid low\ 

Why 80 slow ? Jio you wait till I shrink from the pain ? 
. No; the son of Alknomook shall nevei* complaint 

Remember the wood when! in ambush we lay, 

And the scalps wdiich wc bore from yOur nation away. 
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Now ihe flaoic rises iast — joa la my pain — 

But the son of Alknomook cm never complain. 

1 go to the land wkere my fatte is gone ; 

His ghost shall rejoice in the fame of his son. 

Death comes, like a friend, to relieve me from pain, 
And thy son, 0 Alknomook I has scorned to complain. 


cxmi.-- 

liKsrsm. 

[Prom tt Tolume of poems b}' \V. C. ItesrKsct, pttblltdjod iu IiOiidoH, in 1S50, marked 
by ronsidembJo pwtlc fiensiWIitj* and a pure tone of foaling. The analogy between 
tba four Heiutuns und the TariouH pm*iod8of life ia obrimxB add flunillar; but th« idea 
bare ii happily wrought out.] 

A Bi^UE-ETEB %hild that sits amid the noon, .. 

O’erhnng with a lahurnuih's drooping sprays, 

Singing her little songs, while softly i-ound 
Along tlie grassj the checkered sunsliine plays. 

All beauty that is throned in womanhood 
Padng a stimmer garden’s fonntained walks, 

That stoops to smooth a glossy spaniel down, 

To hide her flushing nheek from one who. talks. 

A happy mother with her ftilNfeced' girls, 

In whose sweet spring again her youth she sees, 

TVilh shout, and dance, and laiigli, and bound, and song, 
Stripping an autumn ordumfs laden trees. 

An aged woman in wintry room ; 

Frost on the pane, — ^without^he whirling snow,;^ 
Reading old letters of Im* far-off youth, 

Of pleasures pas^ jnd griefs of long ago, 

'41 
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am oi:;>.AS:^s reabsie. 


CXLIV.— TO LILIES. 

Il£ 1 CAK 8 . 

Flowers ! when the Savioui‘'s etdin, benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty ; when fi*om you 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew, 
Ethereal, universal as the sky, — 

Then in the bosom of your purity 

A voice he set, as in a templti’s shrine, 

Tliat life’s quick travellcgjl n(^’er might pass you by; 

Unwarned of tliat sweet oracle divine ; 

And thougli loo oft its low, celestial sound, 

By the harsh notes of work-day care is drowned, 

And the rough steps of vain, unlistening haste, 

Yet the great ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul in thought’s hushed hour 
Tluvn yours, ye lilies, chosen thus iinft graced. 


eXLV. — EXHORTATION TO PRAYER. 

AirOITTKOCtf. 

Not on a prayer] ess bed,' not on a prayerless bed 
Compose thy weary limbs to rest ; 

, For they alone «*ire blessed 
With balmy sle<.>‘p. 

Whom augela keep ; 

Nor, thoijigh by c^ru oppressed, 

Or anxious sorrow, , 

Or thought in many a coil perjdcxed 
For coming morrow, 

L^y not thy,he^ ' 

On prayerless bed. 

For wkip can fell, when sleep tl^e^eycs shall close, 
.T^ earthly cares luid wofes ; 
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To thee may e’er return ? 

Arouse, my soul, 

Slumber control, 

And let thy lamp bum brightly ; 

So pliall thine eyes discern 
Things pure and sightly; 

Taught by the Spirit, learn 
Never on thoughtless bed 
To lay lliine unblessed head. 

Hast thou no pining want, or wish, or care, 

That calls lor holy prayer? 

Has tJiy day been so bright 
That in its flight 
There is no trace of sorrow ? 

And art thou sure to-morrow . 

Will be like this and more 
Abundant ? Dost tliou yet lay up thy store, 

And still make plans for more ? 

Thou foul ! this very night 
Tliy soul may wing its flight. 

Hast thou no being than thyself more dear, 

That j»loughs the ocean deep? 

And when storms sweep the vrintiy, lowering s]de% 

Tor whom thou walc’st and weepest? 

(), when tJiy pangs are deepest, 

Seek tlieii the covenant ark of prayer, 

For He that slumberelh not is there ; 

His <.'ar is o])eu to thy ay ; 

O, then, on prayertess bed 
Lay not t% ihoughf^sa head. 

Arouse thee, weary spul, nor }deld to 

ITll in cornmuiiiort blessed ' ' ' 

With the elect ye rest, ' 

Thos<i souls of countless number ; 
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And with them mise 
The n<yte of praise. 

Baching from earth to heaven ; 
Chosen, retleemed, forgiven ; 

So lay thjfc happy head, 
Prayer-crowned, on blessed bed. 


CXLVI. — THE DUTY AND INTLUENCE OP MOTHERS. 

VfRmacn. 

tFrom a bfi«f addreM to tlie laUies of Bichmoud, Virginia, in October, ISM.] 

It is by the liroinifig^tion of sound morals in the commu- 
nity, and more by the tmiinug and instiniction of 

the young, i)errorms her part towards the preser- 

vation of a free goYirnment. It is generally admitted tliat 
public liberty and the perpetuity of a free constitution rest 
on the virtue and intelligence of tlie community M^hich enjoys 
it. How is tliat virtue to be inspircid, and liow is tliat intelli- 
gence to be communicated? Bonaparte once asked Madame 
de St.'iel * in what manner he could best promote the happi- 
ness of France. Her reply is full of political wisdom. She 
said, ‘^InsU'ucl tlie, mothers of the French jieoplc.'* Mothei*s 
are indeed the affectionate and effective teachers of llic human 
tSLCe. Tlie motlier begins her process of training witli tlie 
infant in her amts. It is she w-ho directs, so to speak, its first 
mental and spiritnal pulsations. She conducts it along the 
impressible years of childhood and youth, and hopes to deliver 
it to the stem conflicts and tumultuous scones of life, ai’med 
by those good principles which her eWid lias received from 
maternal (jare and love. ^ - 

If we draw within the cirde of ioar contemplation the 
mothers oif a civilized nation, %hat do we see ? We beliold 
Jp;n^y on frail, perishable matter, but 

iiibauillal moaldhig and fi^Moning beings w^o 

Pronofitioeil Sitakl. \ , 
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f\ro to oxit-t forever. We applaud llic artist wl^o'sc skill and 

fiiiH present the miniie man upon the canvas ; wc admire 
.ind celebrate the scnl))tor ^Uo uorks out tliat same image in 
» ruliiriiig marble ; but Ltw iiifeignificant are tiiese acliievemeiit-s, 
though tlu* liiirli(‘'t and the fairest in aU the department^ of 
ailf in eoin])ai'iso;i with tlie great vocation of human mothei'-;! 
They wojk, not U|>on th<', cjuivas that '•Iiall j>6ri.«li, or the 
marble that sliall erumblo into dll'll, but uj)On mind, upon 
s])irit, which is to bi^t Itn-ever, and which is to bear, for g(K>d 
or v\ il, throughout it& duration, the Impress of a uiodier's 
plastic lumd. 

I have already expressed the opinion, which all allow to b'* 
eorrect, that our security for the dumtipj^ of llie free iiistilu- 
tion^ which bless ottr eoantry de|Mu\d^^tt|||tt^Jitiabits oi‘ virtue, 
and the pro\al<*no‘ of knowledge 'fhe 

aitahinient of knowledge does not onnpHse iffl winch is con- 
tained in the lari/er toj in of education. The feelings are to 
be disciplimd; the }>a tions are to be restrained; tine and 
woriiiy motive are to be iiiNpiixd: n [>rofoimd rJigiout* ie* 1- 
iug is to b(' iii-lilled : and pure ino?alit> inculcati'd under all 
ciicinu«tHne< Motlu who are faithful to tlii-x great duty 
will ttU tlu ir childri’n, that neither in jaditical nor in any 
oilier ixaif-eni- <^i’ lih* enn man ever withdraw hhnsclf from 
the jiciptiual ol)i lUlou of coU'citnce and of duty; that in 
every act, w Iicth' r pimbc uv piivao*, he incurs a jiwt responsb 
bililv ; and that in in) < otiditlou he wxirrauled in trifling 
witli Important ri.de- and ohhe tlioufc. Tiny will imi»re^‘<. 
upon their ehildreu tlu- tinih, that the exereiso of th<* elective 
Irauchise is a social dut), ol sdemu a natiin* man can 
be called to jicitl'rm : that a man way not innocently trifle 
with his vote ; that every fru' elector is a tiusiee, a•^ wtdl for 
other^ tis for him self ; tuid that every man and overj meti'^ure 
he supports ha\<’ an imj>orltt4t heoi'utg nii the intereata of oth- 
ers, as well as on liis own. It is ia tho iucukation pf high 
and pure monih suoh a > thefce, tha/t in a fwo republic Vraman 
]»erlbnu» lier sacred duty, and fulfils her destiny, 

n * 
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CXLVn — THE DEPARTURE OF LEATHER STOCKING. 

SEAliVAAlX 

[JoSK Gaim>^r CALnars Baaikasd vijm born hi Xow l.ondon, Octobor 2t, i\asi 
gnwluated at Valo College in 1816, and September 26, 1S2K. :^I«)sr of his poeiue 
Appeared originally in the Conabetiout Mirr(«, a weekly journal publiBbcd at Hai^tlfoi'd. 
He had a rich fancy, and much delicacy of fbeling^ H» poetry hewed from liJm liat- 
urally and easily; and while ite excclkticio ie uiiKtndied, it Humetlmcs betrays marks 
of haste. 

llio following lines vrero colled forth by Coojhst's novel of Tho Pionc' rs, In which bis 
Weil'knowii character of lioather Stocking is for tbo f rst time introflticod. At tiie 
close'of the story, the H«mo of which is laid in tho interior of New- York, T,etti)ier 
Stocking shoulders his rlQe, and anmaiiu’es bis purpose of departing to the mnoto and 
unknown suUtudea of the west. Theiw) verses arc addressed to lilm.] 

Fab away from the hill-side, the lake, and the hamlet, 

Tlie rock, and the brook, and yon meadow so gay ; 

From tlie iboljiftfch that winds by the siiie of the streamlet; 

P>om Ills ktit, .arid the grave of his friend far away ; 

He has gone M^herc the footsteps of man never venturijd, 
Where the glooms of the wild tangled forest are centred, 
Whei’e no beam of the sun or tlie sweet moon has entered, 
Nor bloodhound has roused up the deer with his hay. 

Light he the hcai-t of tlie poor, lonely wanderei*, 

Firm he his step tlirough each wearisome mile ; 

Far from the cruel man, far fnim the plunderer, 

Fai’ from the track of the mean and the vile I 
And when tlie re.-istle.s3 destroyer a.-^>ails him, 

And all hut the last throb of memory fails him, 
lie’ll think of tlie friend, far away, that bewails him, 

And light up the cold touch of death witli a smile. 

And there shall the dew shed its sweetness and lustre ; 

There, for his pall, shall the oak leaves he spread ; 

The sweethrier shall bloom, and the wild grapes shall cluster. 
And o’er him the leaves of the ivy heished. 

There shall, they j^iix with the fern and tlie heather, 

TJiere shall the |ji4^ eagle shed its hi-st feather, 

The wolves wilj^Jiis wUd dogs shall lie there together 
AriJsuriSffei o’er the spot where the hunter is Ifiid. 
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CXLVm —OLD mO\SID£S. 

IOtivjbii M b^DUL If jiHLR, M 0 bum in Oimbnifffs is 1800, ')vai (sraluatod at 
tiar^MdCon ^ in 1 uul c iiimifin txl tba piarti < if medicine iii Boeb n in 1S)(> 
lift has let u 1 1 iitun \ an ui li thnjrufciwnK jn tbe^tdifal departmentof TI itd 
( ll<«. and bt i-« uti i istoal to b( highly itkiltul bntli in the tlnwymid piactic* i ' is 
] r r tthim Uo Iwjia to wiiLo { letiy nt iiuU an early ^irc Uia lonpst prultt<4]one 
1 i LitiMOual picuM abi h h«f It n rt m I btfure htiinn hvi tics, nu 1 term (d 
It II h yutgr fcrtni f ^ot ITis m btiJhmt,^«ipaiklni< and trine tnd znaiiy of lus 
li I Mt ui/ar n mm I uo nl lli ) mt and uindenKMlion « I Pop In bis ah 1 1 i poahis, 
bt. 1 'lointtimoh f|»>t aiil h mttiims fra> 1111111111 the fuwd nu d li thoiiiuiuH 
bv bi> truth aiil mauUnena of 1 ubuj; and bia aai tuc^s >i arntnntul mIuu mtho 
litt i I ddiisbtH ns SI lilt tbr pan end \lu-) ti tb< wilJest siit ui d the iulic«>t hiiinoi 
Ivi 1 1 tbiij •* Iti (( hr St lilt 0 IS lautnlly bui hid and rt te cn 1 1 tsis 1 1 uud h nse 
and ebi std ulietn iti n 

1h i li vmijr t>pi lUd lines ss ie call 1 tntb 1 v a rumoi that the fn^ iti C iihtitution 
was ab lut 1 1 L< lirl u np it> imbt 1 1 stni t } 

j\\, tear liei t vtUTed cnMLm down ! 

Loni? has il va.\al on high, 

Ami man's an < >< liis diiKdl to «tee 
Tluit b.uim i 111 tin , 

B< m itli It lung the batth shout, 

\ml hnist tl»e canuonV lou , 

I'ht imtcoi ol the ocfan mr 

Sh til s\\L(p the clouds no moie. 

11(1 d((k, oiKt ted Tilth h( iocs' blood. 

Win i< km U tbe t ui(|ui'-litd few , 

AHn 11 \N mil'- will hunting oVr tbe flood, 

And M TMic Tsiute bclots, 
moP(* shall 1 < < I rlw tk lot's tread, 

Oi know tlie (onqm led kiiei , 

Tile liHrjties ot tin -hoi c shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea. 

O, 1 m tti 1 th tt her sbatleit d hulk 
Should hiiiJv beneath the wave ; 

Her thundcj - shook tho mighty deep^ 

And theic shouM be her grave ; 
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Nail to the inaat her holy 
Sot every threadbare rmI, 

And give her to the god of storms- 
The lightning and llte gale. 


CXLIX.-..iPKIL. 

‘WfflMIKR. 

fJoHN ORKBNiitiLr WHioiTijni was horn m llavcrhUL Miunavliuflotts. iu IROS. He Itiui 
VfTitten xnucli in prose und-versf; und his writiiiir‘‘ are chaiacterizml hy foriicHluess 
of time, high moral purpose, and energy of expre«>sii>iu IHs siiJrlt is tliat of a siuoerft 
and feaxloss reformer; and Iiie fervid apiwsals are the trui' uttoranees of a hrnve and 
ioriiig heart The themes of his poetry hare boon drawn, in a gi-uui measure, from the 
hiatury, traditions, manners, and scenoiy of New England; and ho Iuih found the 
elnuKiuts of jKietical iflierMt among tliem* without doing any riolmre to truth. Ifa 
de.sci'ihui natural scenery correctly and bcaaUlully ; and a rein of gonnino tcuderndts 
rana ibrough his nature.] 

**Tho Spring comee slowly up this way.*’ — CUfriiiffe, 

Tis tlie noon of the spring time, yet never a bii*d 
In the wind-shaken elm or the maple iv^ lieard ; 

For green meadow grass(?s, ^vidc levels of snow, 

And blowing of drifts where the cixicus should blow; 

Where vrind-flower and violet, amber and white, 

On south-sloping brook-sides should smile in the light, 

O’er the cold winter beds of tlieiv kite waking roots, 

The frosty flake eddi(,s, the ice crystal shoots ; 

And longing for light, under wdnd-<lrivrn heaps , 

Found the boles of the pine wotid the ground laurel creeps, 
Unkissetl of the sunshine, unhaptized of showers, 

With buds scarcely swelled, whidi should burst into flo'wersl 
W**, wait for tliy coming, .sw(H‘.t wind of die south, 

For the touch of thy light wings, the kiss of thy mouth, 

For the yearly evangel thou bcaw'st from, God, 

ResiurrecHo© And life to the gi-aves of the sod ! 

0p©ur long fiver valley, for days have, not ceased 
IT^Wail Ai&d the ehi^k of tlie l^ter north-east, 
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Raw and chill, as if winnowed through ices and snow, 
All the way from the land of the wild Kaqiiimaux,-— 
Until all our dreams of tlic land of the blcst^ 

Like that red hunter s, turn to the smniy south-west. 

O, soul of the s]>ring time, its light and its breath, 
Tiring wjinnth to this coldness, bring life to this death ; 
lb*m‘w the great miracle, — let us behold 
Tlu; stone from the inontJi of the sepulchre rolled, 

And nature, like Lazarus, rise as of old! 

Let oni' faith, wliitdi in durkness mid coldness has lain, 
lievivc w'itli the warmth and the brightness again, 

And in abloom Iiig of flower and budding of tree 
The s\mholvS and types of our destiny sec; 

The life of the spring lime, the life of the wdioli^y; 

And as sun to tlio sleeping eai’th, — love to the ioul! 


CL, — THE STUDY OF NATtJlLVI, HISTORY. 

Rogeub. 

R. RoacRii, « natire of Phl1itde}{^ia, vm ap^Hiluted profewor of ntitoial 
pliiliwoiihy In th« University, of Ylrjrinia, in 1835, apt) U«Jcl th«t office pU 1853; stneo 
>vhicii time Lt> lias rwided iu Holton. He is dlstingntshed os a man of sdenee, and 
writes upon hcitntilii' subjeots witb {jrrace and cleanitMiS. 

Tlio rnllowinu; passatcois from an tuldruMS deliveml liefore tlm i^conro of Nahirol 
History of AVilliams ColleKo> in Angnst, 1855.] 


But it. is not through the allurements of ambition, even of 
that noble kind which aims at enlarging the boundarieiS of 
iuiowlcdge, that the cultivators of natural science are led to 
'the purest enjoyment and the tiHiest success in, their pursuits. 
A higher, more spiritiud sensibility must nourish their eiithTi- 
siasm. The love of truth for its oivn sake ; the power of de- 
riving exquisite satisfaction not only from the; discovery, of 
new relations among objects, but irom (‘outemidating them .in 
‘ the light of known facts as subordinated to harmonies and 
laws ; a loving appreciation of beauty m 
and of tliat subtler beauty of structure and afiSaities, akin to 
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the most delieaio iKTCt'ptioiiR of the artist and poet, Init wliich 
discloses only 1o the penetrating o^c of the natiiiulist, 
•— such are some of the iinjmlsfH and that qualify a*' for 
enjoying the pursuits of natural hisiory, and tor ghing thtiii 
their highest usefulnc'^s. 

In speaking of the delight*^ of knov; ledge os comj>au(l u itli 
other ]»leabure*4, LohI liueon iias olorpiontly ‘^aid, “Jn all 
other pleasures there is satiet} ; but of knouh ilge flu iv no 
satiety, but baiisfoetiou and appetite aie ])crpetiially int< i- 
ohangeable.” Surely of no kind of know h dire eaii tlii< 1 h 
more truly ‘'Oid than of tliat wliieh unfold'* to in lb< ( h.iiael<‘r'>, 
sti'uctiire, and mutual depmdenee'* ol tlie eiulU \.uu ty of 
organic and inorganic obje<*ts uith uhieii n Uui.il u na lus 
to deal. 

It was once the fashion w ith poet'? to deei v i1h urowtli of 
positive science, as iinfri< ndly to poetical and 'juntiial eoncep- 
* tions of the matei ial world, .md to kiment, although u e may trust 
only for tlie bakexif the verse, ‘‘the lovely views” which ha\o 
been forced to “ yiehl their place to” w hat they j»l» a^o to call 
“cold, imiterial laW'>.” But, thanks to a ,]u^ter knowhdge 
of the spirit, objevds, and r(sult«» of pb^bical inquiries, now 
generally diffused among KhoIaiN ^lah eomplaint'* are no 
longer likely to find sympathy T\ itli tJieuu From the kiutwii 
kiw^ ol tin intellect, what more <ertcun couclukion can be 
diawii, than thfit thongfit becomes i\alted and suirgistiou 
quukeiied in piopoitmu as they enibr.u e a wider and more 
varied field of objeeis and idation*'. WTiotliat, gn^iug on the 
\ault ot‘ the bky, tliinks of the innumerable inullitudo ol 
worlds which the sure demonstrations of astronomy fliiTe 
point out to liim, — mea^uu s in imagination their dimemsiotis 
and the vast distaiue', whuh Hpaian lliem, — follows the 
planets in their in.iieh, and w^itehc? the whole solar 

system, ns, like a raaj< 'fu iJm r of aTgosio", it moves ‘‘Ublimely 
on itb \oyage of cbvmnn uigat’fm among tlic stars, — and 
while witnessing iu thought this gi.imbsl of Natures sn<*(ta- 
cles, reileclB on thoqirofonud adJll^tInent of ibrcci' and motions 
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by wliifli these results are secured, — who, thus looking ^b 4 
reflecting, can sec, in the material laws which control and har- 
monize this universe, aught lower or less spiritual than the 
thought of irithiite wisdom and the handiwork of infinite 
]»owcr? Surely such a meditative gazer on the skies must 
iV'cl in his soul the in8j>ii‘ation of a fiar nobler poetty than ever 
charmed the reveries of him 


** To whose passive ken 
Those mighty spheres that gem infinity 
Are only specks of tinsel fixed in heaven 
To light the midnights of his native town.” 

And wlh'ii is true of aytix)nomy is not less true of even the 
obscurest walks of natural histoiy. For it is. less in the mag- 
nitude and dir tanco of o!)jects than in their mutual activities, 
their harmonious arrangements, and their adaptations to wise 
and beneficent ends, that material phenomena become imbued 
'mth a spiritual and poetical significances Let u$ then rejoice 
• that in our scientific communings with living and inanimate 
tilings we arc not only able to catch sweet notes from Apollo’s 
^yre, but to gather info our souls the deeper hmmonies which 
are felt to be the echew^s of voices from the skieB*, let us 
indeed believe that 

"Nature hath h€T hoarded poetry 
And b«r hidden apoUs, and he 
Who is fmaiiiar with her mysteries is even as oa^ 

Who, by some, secret charm of soul or eye, 

: In every elimo, beneath the smiling sun, 

So 0 s where the spsings of living waters lie;** 
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CU.— ON INCONSISTENT EXPECTATIONS. 

Mfifl. liAIU]AUU>. 

[Mrs. fiarbiitdd*8 eiisay on inrooslstoney In out oxpocttUionsi of ihe.b«»i.oOt)it>o* 

fdtious of Its clsss iu tbe lungiiu^^e. It Is full of pmcticul M'lsdnai, and written in a 
most animated and eloquent etyle.J 

We should consider iliis world as a great mart of commerce, 
where fortune exposes to our view various commodities — 
riches, ease, tranquillity, fame, integrity, knowledge. Every 
thing is marked at a settled price. Our t.iine.» our labor, onr 
ingenuilj are so much ready moiu‘.y which we are to lay out to 
the best advantage. Examine, compare, ohoost;, reject ; hut 
stand to your own judgment, and do not, like cliildrtm, When 
you have purchased one tliing, repine that you do not jiosscss 
another w'hieh you did not ptirehase. Such is the force of well- 
regulated industry, that a sleiuly and vigorous exiu’tioa of >our 
faculties, directed to one end, will gcnendly insure success. 
Would you, for instance, l>e rich? Do you think that shigle 
y>oint worth the sacrifice of every thing els(‘ ? You may then 
1)(^ rich. Thousands have become so from the lowest begin- 
nings, by toil and patient <liligenco, and attention to the minut- 
est articles of expense and prolit. liul you must give up the 
pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free, unsuspicious 
temper. If you preserve your integrity, it must be a coai'se- 
s])un and vulgar honesty. Those high and lofty notions of 
morals wdiieh ypu brcjught wkh you from the schools must be 
considerably lowered, and mixed with tixe baser alloy of a jeal- 
ous and worldly-minded jn^dence. You must learn to do hard, 
< if not ni\ju8t things ; and as for the nice embarrassments , of 
ixdclkale andJagonuous spirit, it is necessary Iw yqu to get 
Hdof ihem as fast as possible. You must shut yottr he^ 
against the -JHiuses^ and be content to feed yoiu* imderstanding 
with plain, houaslmld truths. In s^rt, y6uj|^t not attempt 
to enJafge your ideas, or polish youn taste, oi* nefine your sen- 
but must Jeoep on, in one beaten ti-adc^ without tiim- 
ing ii|Mde either to the nglit liand or to tiiji left. But 1 
^^jSinnot submit to drudgery like tlil.-;; I tccl a spiirit above it” 
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^ lis well — be above it, tiien ; only do not repine that you 
ui-e Jiot rich. 

Is kiiowledf^, the peai*l of price ? That, too, may be pur- 
chased by steady application, and long, solitaiy hours of study 
and r(‘flection. Bestow tliem, and you sliall be wise. " But ” 
sa vs tlie mail of letters, what a hardship is it that many an 
illiterate tellow, who cannot construe the motto of the arms on 
his eoneh, shidl raise a fortune and make a figure, while I have 
little more than the common conveniences of life!^* For you 
these are enough. Was it in order to raise a fortune that you 
consumed the sjirightly hours of 3 ’'oulli in study and retire- 
meiil ? Was it to be rich that you grew pale over tlie mid- 
night. lamp, and distilled the sweetness fixun the Greek and 
lioman spring ? You have then mistaken your path, and ill 
employed vour industry. “What reward have I tlien for all 
my labors t AV'hat rew'ard ? — A large, comprehensive soul, 
well purged from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and preju- 
dices, able to comjireheud and interpret the works of man 
of God; a rich, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with 
inexhaustible stores of entertainment and rofieelion ; a perpet- 
ual spring of fresh ideas, and the conscious dignity of superior 
intelligence. What reward can you ask besides ? 

“ But is it not some reproach upon the economy of Provi- 
dence that such a one, who is a mean, dirty fellow, should have 
amassed wealth enough to buy Imlf a nation?” Not in the 
Icjist. lie made himtelf a mean, dirty fellow for that very 
end. He has pjiid his health, bis conscience, his liberty 
for it; and will you envy him hi» bargain ? Will you hang 
your head and blush in his presence, because he outshines you 
in equipage and show' ? l^ift. up; your brow wilh a noble con- 
fidence, and suy to yonrsclfj I have not these things, it is true ; 
but it is because 1 have not sought, because I have not desii'ed 
them ; it is because I possess someiliing better. I have chosen 
my lot. I am content and satisfied* * * . m 

The moderation ivc have been endeavoring to inculcate 
will likewise prevent much mortification and disgust in our 
42 
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intercourse witli maukirnl. ought not to wi.-^h in our- 

Folves, so neitlier shoulti we exjiect in our tnendjij c*onfj*ary 
qnalificat ion.s. Young and Sfwiguiije, wlu'u wc <*nter the world, 
and feci our fitloetioiLS drawm ibrlh hy any jiHriionlar excel- 
lence in a character, we immediately give it ci’cdit tor all 
others, and are beyond measnn' di.^gusted wlu n wc come l<» 
discover, as we soon mast dij»cover, tha dideefs in tlic otlmr 
side of the balance. For nalure is mucJi too irngal to ]ica]> 
ail nuinner of sliiiiing qnaUties in one glaring ma-s. j/ikc a 
judicious painter, she endeav/)rs to ]n‘e<JOi've a ccriain iiiiiiy 
of style and coloring iu her pi<j(‘c**. Models of af>-olwl,e pw- 
fectiou are only to be met whli in roniance, win y\t cxtnii.dtc. 
beauty, and brilliant wit, and prohaind judgment, and imiflae- 
ulate. virtue, ai‘e all blended U»gcthcr lo adorn soon*, favorite, 
character. As an anatomi^^t that rac<‘r ha\e 

the strength and muscles of the draught hoive, ami iluU winged 
nwija, grUIiiis, and mormiiids, must he creatures of tluj irnagiua- 
liou, so the pliilosophor is sen-ihle that there ar c combi muions 
of moral qualities which can never Uikc place , hui iu ideiu 
There is a different air and iMinipicxion in clnmiclers as w’cll 
us in fa(!cs, though perhaps each equally heaulifnl ; and the 
excellences of one cannot be uansferred to the other. Thus, it‘ 
one man jjosscssos a stoical apathy of ^oid, ads hidepenjieutly 
of the opinion of the world, and fullils every dmy with mathe- 
matical exactness, you must.not expect that man to l»e git^atly 
ioHuenced by pity, or the partialities of^ friendsliii) ; you 
must not be offended (hat ho does not fly to moe^ ytjja aflef a 
short absence, or require , from him the convivlul spirit and 
honest effusions of a warm, open, suga^i)tiblc heart,. 11* another 
is remarkabte for a lively, active Kcal, inflexible integrity, a 
strong indignation against vice, and freedom hi rejjj'o^ing it, 
lie will probably liave some Httlo. bhtwtncss in Jiis address not 
altogetljjyer suitable to jiclL^iod life ; fie will lack the winning 
arts dr conversation ; he will disgust, by a kind of haughtiness 
and negb'gencc in Iiis manner, urni oflen hurt llic sensitiveness 
of his acquainlam?e with harsh and di:-;agnu3able truths. 
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CLII.-~PAUL PLEMMINGVS RESOLVE. 

liCWtiKBLtOW. 

pThis panAtgo ifi from LongfoHow'H romans Hj^porion, tho seene of whidi ia laid in 
SwitistirTftod mid (loruiany. TmuI }'k»ttiitiup:, tbe hero, an Amencanyiaan nnnuccafisful 
lover; and In tho cltaptcr from which the following extract ia taken, he resolves' to con- 
quer LN weakness, to forget iiia disappointment} uud to devote UiuUtelf toa]|& of adiou 
and uflOluluoHe in hia own countiy.] 

* • ^ ^ 

A LITTLE chapel, whose door stood open, seemed to invite 

Flemming to enter and enjoy the grateful coolness. He went 
in. There was no one there. The walls were covered witli 
piiinlnngs and sculpture of the rudest kind, and with a feviT 
funeral tablets. There was nothing there to move tbe heart to 
devotion ; brt in that hour tlic heart of Flemming was weak 
— weak as a child’s. He bowed liis stubborn knees and wept. 
And 0, bow many disapj^ointed hopes, how many bitter recol- 
leetlons, how much of wounded jiride and unrequited love were 
in lliosc (ears through which he read, on a max^ble tablet in ilie 
eftajx.*! Willi opposile, this fimgnlar inscription : — 

Look not mourallilly into the Past. It comes not back 
again. Wisely improve tlie Pj’esent. It is tliine. Go forth 
to meet the sliadowy Future, ivilhont fear, and with a manly 
heart*^ 

It k^emed (o blni as if the unknown tenimt of that grave had 
opened iiis lips of dust, and spoken to him the words -of ronso- 
lailon wliidi his soul needed, and whicii no friend had yet 
spolsen., Jn a moment the anguish of liis thoughts was still. 
Tiie stone wiis i-olu-d aw’ay fk>m the door of his Seart; death 
was no longer tlierfi, but tui angel clothed in white. He sfo<id 
up, and his eyesycre nomot*e bleared with tears; and looking 
int!) ihc bright moroing heaven, he said, “I wflJ be sti’ong.” 

Men somctiittes go dawn into tombs, wjlth painful brngin -C' 
to beliold once more the faces of tbeir departed^ friends; an- 1 
as they gaze npbtk tlioui, lying there so iicaccfuliy with Ibo 
temblance that ibey wore on eai'th, the sweet brCal h of heaven 
louclics llieiii, and tlie features crumble and fall together, aiu] 
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are but dust. So did Ids soul iben descend for the last time 
into the great tomb of the past, Avith painful loiigiugs to behold 
once more tlje deni* faces of tiiosc ho had hn od ; and the sweet 
breath of heaven toucht*<l them, and they Avould not slay, hut 
ambled a\yay and perished :is Ixo grazed. Tliey too we re 
dust And thus, far sounding he I#nrd the great gate oi* tlie 
past shut, behind him, as the divine poet did the gate of i)ara- 
dise when the angel pointwl him the way up the holy moun- 
tain ; and to him likewise was it forbidden to look back. 

In the life of every man there arc sudden transitions of 
feeling, which seem almost miraculous. At once, as if some 
magician had touched the heavens and tixe (‘arth, tlic dark, 
clouds medt into the air, the wind fnlls, and serenity succeeds 
the storm. The causes which proilnee these sudden changes 
nmy liave been long at w’ork within us; hut llie changes 
themselves are instantaneous and apparently without sutHcient 
cause. It was so wdth Flemming ; and from that liour forth 
he resolved that he would no longer vofu’ with evtuy shifting 
wind of circumstance ; no longer he a (diild’s pkytbiug in tW!^ 
hands of FtUe, which we ourselves do make or mar. Ho 
resolved henceforward not to lean on others, hut to walk fsell- 
confident .ajid self-possessed; no longer to waste his y»*ar3 in 
vain regfefe, Tior w^ait the fulfilment of boundless hoj^s and 
indiscreet dcrjirc^, but to live in the present wisely, alike ibr* 
getful of the p.Mst, and (»rekss of wliat the mysterious future 
3^ght bring. And from that moment he was calm and strong; 
he was reconciled wdth himself, His thoughts, turnc^ to his 
distant .Jioiaei>eyond the • An imlescnbiddy sw<'ot feeMug 
xpi^ wi^m hiin. . .. 

’‘‘Tbitoer will j my wimdering footsteps,” said he, **and 
be a man among men, and no longer a Ifx^amer among diadow'^, 
Hcncefiagcih be mine a life of action fuiijw?iiHfcy*. 1 will work in 
ray own sphere, nor wish itvoflier it is. Tins alone ia 

h«dth and happiness. This alone is life — 

^ ‘life thrtt shivll Bend 

A-clittll©Tif?n 

A«d when ii<chines, say. Welcome, firlend * ** 
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CLin.--THI3 CHILBKKN OF THE POOR. 


iOu&iurH L\mu bi>in iit 1 «ni tM ^ < m tn 17, 177&, and died Bu'tmlKM 27, 1B14. 

IC ititbodi 1 1 jud \ iM , Int lith faiAt.clu«>ft3'it^t9upou)u8<8i^\«coiitriTmted 

t ) thr 1 1 n i II M , utui ail I lb m t i uu ol ** Jiilin’' ^Ikmk) ut. diotin^ibUiL d au 
esqiiiiii I 1 if hiuuir tiu h mil i^uitl pntfnN livihi jik t ot s*nnrnn, niid a 
hu« Cut) nl ] « ( ) iini nt lliv bl , uhnlt u i<t AiU of ]iatbctt intim <,t and di.iilfitd by 
tb« nouitHt hui suiiilha, bus Ikiiu ai (tm aiUi ir< > 1 tasta iiid {{nod AmUq,^ by ilu late 
tiihrur IhUouiI ihi uduiii ol Jim 

It V jUxiiin In lintu A Mil i! t iliiuuttTi t ptiptrfl irntdii I>i lilm a,iwtfiitb4 
titdU ot in\Ma pO)ulai uiom ilit,— ib^ «.ulunct lU tnc i»i sml lUhtanu hbinj$ the 
btVlu^ il in IslinUK. b IttMThohmiU J 

Til 13 iiiuoi‘eut oi' hK tltildii'n t«ke^ out the stin^ of a 

man’^ poverty, itut t]i<» cliilflron of* the >ery poor do not 
jtndlle. It none of tiie least Irijjhttal features in that c‘on- 
dition, that ibeie U no cInUlivlines's in its dwelling-*. •• Poor 
|n o]»le/' i-aid ft f-eiisihle old nur-e to m on<‘e, “'do not hiiug up 
their ehililivMi ; tlie\ th<'in up.'* The little carelesb darling 
ot the Wi iMluti narscr\, m tlieir Imvel, is trimsfoiincd hetimas 
idto (I )u i 111 ilarPt relh*ciing per-on. No one has tine to dandle 
U* no oil! (liinksS it 'worth whih to coa>c it, to sof>the it, to tosi» it 
up and thwii, to Iiauioi* it. There none to kiss away its 
toar^. li* it cri< s, it van only ht* hi non. It has been prettily 
said that ‘"u b .he i> fed 'ivlt’i mdk md juai*-! ” Hut the ali- 
ment of ihU ]KKU babe was tliin, unuouri^hie , the return to 
iU little habv tnJvs, and eflojis to eu^ravi uiteutioii, bitter, 
otMMde'-s uhju ration. Jl never had a Lo\,or knew what a 
coi.l1 lodiuit. It «o 'V up whhout the lullaby of nurses; it was 
a str«ii^r(ii t(» till* oah^*’il fondle, Uio hushing c/iresN the attract- 
iujj noielU, the eo-^tliiT pl'i} thing or th ^ cheaper uif-hand con- 
tr’Mi.ico to di\ert the child, the prattled nonsense, (host «cnse 
to ii.) tht Mi-o in)pertinotiCf% the wholesome Uctions, the apt 
Btorv in'erpi I, that put-, a stojf to iMv^ent su^erlngiS, and 
awakens P jia" ioin of* youag wonder* It mis never sang to; 
no oui* c'ltr told to it a lab* of tiie nui ^eiv. It ^^as di’a^gCii 
up, to live or to die as it liappened. it hml no youug dreams* 
It broke at once into the iron raidities of life, A ®ld exists 
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not fur the very pooi* as any object of (i«*ilUance ; it is only 
another mouth to be fed, a pair of little hands to be betimes 
inured to labor. It is the lival, till it can be the eobpenitor, 
for food "vvith the parent. It is never his mirth, lus diversion, 
iiis solace ; it never makes him young again, with recalling his 
young times. The children of llie very poor ha^'e no young 
times. It makes the very heart to bleed to overhear tlie casual 
street talk between a poor woman and Ikw little girl, a woman 
of the bettor sort of poor, in a condition rather above ihe 
squalid beings which we have been contemplating. It is not 
of toys, of nurseiy books, of summer holidays, (lilting that 
age,) of the promised sight or play, of praised sufficiency at 
school. It is of mangling and clear-stn robing, of the price of 
coals, or of potatoes. The ipicsticms of thi3 child, that should 
be the very outpourings of curiosity in idleniiss, are marked 
■with forecast and melancholy providence. It has come to ]>e 
a woman — before it was a child. It has learned to go to 
market; it cliaffers, it hagglcfi, it eiivioo, it murmups; it is 
knowing, acute, sharpened; it never prattles, lliwl we not 
reason to stiy, that the home of the very ]»oor is no home ? 


CLIV.— HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALLEY t)F 
CIIAMOUNI, SWn'ZERlJ^NI). . . ! 

CoijaiiiKia. '' 

TArioa CwdUDds vm tthm nt Ottorr St. iti D^onRtitrei'ISnpiland, 

- October 21, 177.2, MOd died peumber 27, iSSd. lie wtUi onn of the inoHt. reainrknble men 
of bis time; and fow writers huve ejterted a wider and dttoii^ir iiiteUectnal influeiico 
tban be, His inanoucie, too, is mbet felt by minds of the highest class, lie was nu 
biigiatd ebd imagffua^se l>o^ a profound and susget^yo w ami a 

critic of uarivalledexc^kuco. llls .wcud» ^ sooify^ tbeii' < 

ter, tbr he want«4i patieneb constrn^ou^b^it ' ibe firai^meuts of 

a nobte adtfice. In coiivorsatlodal '^quenra iie'is.,#aicl to Inivu t-xirolled all hie 
oontemp^^sli^. - , _ 

Coleridge’s life was not in all respects what Urn adinim s of hisge uiuH could iia%'e 
wished. ■ Ills {goat defeat was a want of will, lie cotiid b*tQ tbu right, but uut always 
go to It; he could see ihe wrong, but not always go from U.j ^ 

;Tiis|P^hod a to jst^^ ^e morning star 

In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
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On thy haidj nwful ljii‘ad, O sovereign, Blanc! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy 

Kave ceaiindeftiJsly ; ]>iit thon, most awful form, 

Kisest from forth tliy silent sea of pines, 

, How silently ! . Arpund thee, and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass : nietbinks thou piercest it 
As with a wc^ige. But when I look agxdn. 

It is thine own cahn Jiome, thy crystal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity. . . 

0 dread and silent mount 1 1 gazed upon thee 

Till Ihou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 
T w^orshipj^ed the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet we know not tve are listening to it, 

Thou, the mean while, wast blending with my though^ 
Tea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy; 

Till the dUaling soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing — there, 

As in her natural fonu, swolJed vast to heaven. 

Awtike, my souM Jiot only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks, and secret ecfehisy I Awake,. 

Toice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake ! 

Green vales and icy cliHs! all join my hymn. 

Thou feit ai^ chief, sole sovereign of the^vale ! 

O, stniggU^ with the darknefes all the n^hty . 

And visited all night by troeps of stars, /; 

Or w’licn they climb the sky, or when they sinlr, -^-4 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 

Thyself earth’s rosy si ar^ and of the dawn 
Co-horald, wake, O w^e,, and utter praise! 
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>VIio '^auk ihy pillar ^ deep iu earth? 

Who iillod thy conutenanee with n'^^y ? 

Who niado tluie parent of perpiitual stream^. ? 

And you, to ii\(‘ uikl torrenU Uoreoly glad! 

Who onlled >(aj fortlj from night and utter deiuli, 
From (lark and Joy oavt‘riH oalhal you forth, 

J)owii tiioso j)rooipiton‘. Mack, jaggid rooks, 

Forever ^hatteivd, and the Kinie forever? 

Who gave ^ou jemr iiu ulncrahle Die, 

Yoiu' strength, your sjkmhI, vour hiry, and your joy, 
UnoeH'ing thunder, and eternal foam? 

And nlio oomnianded, — and ll»e n(‘e came, — 

“ Hero lot the hillow < tifen and have lesf ” ? 

Yc ice fall" ! ye that IVom the monnliiin\" brow 
Adown enormoiiH ra\ *mes sIo]>e aimun — 

Tom‘Jlt'^, mothink^, that heard a luiLhly vole**, 

And fc'to]>p<‘d at om*e amid tin ir maildcst pluien* I 
Motionh^-" loi r<‘nt" ! ."ilent eatmuets ! 

Who made yon glorumN ili(‘ gat' s ot tioaven 
Biineaih the k«‘<*n fell ino »n? \Vh<» biule the sun 

Clothe you vvith la.^^hu^^ •»? Wlio, with livm<j fluwert 
Of loveliest blue, spread g^irluiid'* at ytiMV f t*l r 
Godl let the torivnit-, like a sbeait of nalion% 

Answer! and let the ice {Hlains eelio, God ! 

God ! eing, ye meadow stn'ams, with glu/bome voice I 
Ye pine (rrovefi, \\ith your soft and ponl-hke sounds! 
And they, U#o, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And hi their j|>(^.rilonH fall ^liall thuuder, Cod! 

Ye living flou( i> tl'at skirt fh * eUrnal fro^t ! 

Te wild goats sjxnting round the t«gk"8 nest ! 

Te eagles, pla 3 ’m:Ues of the mountain sfy'rm! 

Te lightning', tlie drcHul arrows of tlm 4Sjk>ndh ! 

Ye ialgns and wonders of the elemeuisl > 

Utter forth God, and ill! tlie hills with )>rai*»e ! 
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CLV.— PASSAGES PBOM BACON, 

[Francis 3)acon', on« of the ntoot UlnstrionR philoaophcrd tlmt cvrr lived, wag Itorn in 
London^ January 22, 1661, and died April 0, 1626. Bosideg his Inestimable sm ices to 
pliUosopby and tha investigation of truth, he was eminent as a lawyer, a statesman, 
and an orator. He toao to the office of lord big^ chanooUor, and was created liaron 
Terulam and Vlacoant St. Albans. His strength of charartcr w’os not equal to the 
splendor of his genius. 

For more ample accounts of the life and writings of thi.s great man, see the biography 
of him In Lord CampbeH’s Lives of the ClianceUorK, Macaulay’s essay, originally coii* 
tribnted to the Edinburgh Eeview, and Haiiam’s Literature of Europe.] 


The true Ends op Knowledge. 

But llie greatest error of all the rest is the mistaking or 
misplacing of the last or farthest end of knowledge ; for men 
have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, some- 
times upon a natui’al curio.sity and inquisitive appetite ; some- 
times to entertain their minds with variety and delight ; some- 
times for ornament and^ reputation ; and sometimes to enable 
them to victor}' of wit and contradiction; and most times. for 
lucre and proles.sion ; find seldom sincerely to give a true 
account of their gift of reason, to the beneiit and use of men ; 
as if there w’cre sought in knowledge a couch wlicreujion to 
rest ^ searching jind restle.ss spirit ; oi* a terrace, for a wander- 
ing and variable mind to walk up and down, with a fair pros- 
pect ; or a tower of state, for a proud mind to niivse itself uiwn ; 
or a fort, or commanding ground, for strife and contention ; or 
a shop, for jirulit or sale, — and not a rich stai*ehouse, for the 
glory of tlie CVeutor, and tlie i^lief of man^s estate. But tliis 
is that which w’ill indeed dignify and exalt knowledge, if con- 
templation and action may be more nearly and straitly con- 
joined and united together Uiau they lmve been ; a conjunction 
like unto that of the two highest planets — Saturn, the planet 
of rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil 
pociety and actioiL Howbeit, ! do/iuot moan (when I. speak 
of use and action) that end>hjefori5 mentioned, of flic applying 
of knowledge to lucre and profession ; lor I am not ignorant 
how mucli that diverieth imd mtemipteih the proseotttiqn mid 
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adyanccment of iuiowledge ; like unto the golden ball thrown 
before Atalanta,* which, while she goeth aside and *^toopetli to 
take up, the race is hindered. 

Neither is my meaning, as was s{>oken of Socrates, to caU 
philosophy down from heaven to converse upon the eaHh; 
that is, to leave natural philosophy aside, and to apply knowl- 
edge only to manners mid policy. But ns both heaven and 
earth do conspire, and contribute to the us(? and benefit of man, 
so the end ought to bo,- from both philosojdiies to separate aud 
I'oject vain speculation.', aud whatsoevtn* is empty and void, and 
to preserve aud augment whatsoever is solid and fruitful. 


Laws and Law 3dAKKKs. 

Notw'itlistanding, for the more public part of government, 
wliich is laws, 1 think to note only one detieiciicy j w'hich is, 
that all tho.'^e w^ho have ’written of lattp ha^'e written either as 
, philosophers or asiawyers, and none sis statc.smen. As lor tbo 
philosophers, they mal?e imaginary law.s for imngiujiry com- 
monwcidths; and their dl.-course.s are as the stars, which give 
little light, because they sire so high. For the hi'wvers, they 
write according to the. state.s whf're they live, wlisit is ro(5|ived 
law, and not what ought to be law ; for the wisdom of a law 
maker is one, and of a lawyer is another. F'or there arc in 
nature, certain fountains of justice, whence all civil laws arc 
derived but as streams; and like as w'atcrs do lake finctui-os 
and tastes from the soil^ ttu-ough which they run, so do civil 
laws vary acconling to the regions and govomments wher<? 
they arc planted, though they proceed from the same fountains. 

* Ataliinta was a ei^-ift-footed iitaidcn in Greek mytholo|2fy, who vau- 
i]uisbcd all her conipotiUjrs in the race, hut was finely beaten by Mcilanion, 
who dropped three golden apples, one after another, which Atuluntastoppeo 
. to pick up. Baeou^i illustration is very happy, because the parallel is so 
vxact throughont^ 
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CLVl. -PASSAGES FROM JEBEMY TAYLOR. 

[jE&ii:Mr Taytar was born at Cambridge, in Eugland, iu 1010, and diesd io 16G7. He 
ww bishop of Down and Connor, in Xroland. at the tiJhe- of his dt^Ui. Ue wiis a foIu* 
miuoDS Writer on theological and detotional subjocts, and his works have beea often 
republiixhed. Hia writings are remarkable for richness of fane v, coplousne&s of meprea 
tlon, and fervid religions fiudlng.} 

Decline in Guace. 

The canes of Egypt, when they newly arise from their bed 
of mnd and slime of JVilns, start up into an equal and continual 
length, and are iuternipted but with lew knots, find are strong 
and beauteous, with groat distances and intervals ;■ but when 
they are grown to their lull length, they lessen into the poini 
of a t»yraiiild, and multijdy their knots and joints, iiiterruj)ting 
the fineness and smoothness of its body. So are the steps anti 
declensions of him that does not grow in gi‘ace. At first, avIkii 
ho springs up from liis impurity by the Avaters of l)a])tism and 
repenlaneo, ho grows straight and stixmg, and sutlers but few 
interruptions of idety, and his constant courses of religion are 
but rarely intermitted, till they ascend up to a full age, or 
towards the ends of their lif<? ; then they are Aveak, and tligir 
devotions often intermitted, and their breaches ai'e froquont, 
and they seek excuses and labor for dispensations, and love 
God tuid religion less and less; till their old age, instead of 
a crown of tbiar virtue and perseverance, ends in levity and 
unprofitable coui^es ; light md useless as the tufted feathers 
upon the ciine, every Avind can play with it and abuse it, but 
no man can make it useful.* . 

* This is one of the most charactemtio parages in Taylor’s writings, 
and shows his extraordinary power of iUttitarationl; Had it never been writ- 
ten, wc should have pronounced it ntt^ly in^po^sible to trace any analogy 
between decline in spiritual gro>vth and tSe-Structure of a reed ; but in the 
hands of this master of rhetoric, the oompunson seems forced nor 

inapt. 
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Toleuatiok. 

When Abraljam sat at his tent deor, according to lug etis- 
tom, waiting to entertain strangers^ he espied an old man, 
stooping and leaning on his staff*, weary with age and travel, 
coining towards him, '"who was a hundred years of age. He 
received him hindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused 
him to sit down ; but observing that the old man ate and i)rayed 
not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat^ he asked him why 
he did not worship the God of heaven. The old man told liim 
that he wor>hi}>ped tlic fire only, and acknowledged no other 
Crod. At ^rliich answer, Abruham grew so zealously angrj’, 
that lie thru>t llie old man out of his tent, and exposed him to 
all tlie toils of tIl<^ niglit, and an unguarded condition. When 
the old man w'us gone, Ciod colled to Abraham, and asked 
him w’here the stranger \y as. He replM, “I tlirust liirn away 
because he di<l not worship thee/* God answered him, “ I 
have suffc^red liim these hundred years, although lie dishonored 
me ; and couldst thou not endure him one night, wlieii ho gave 
tJiee no trouble y** Upon this, saiih the story, Almiham fetched 
liim back again, and gave liim hos])itjd>hi entertainment and 
w instruction. Go thou and do likewise, and thy charity 
will be rewarded by the God of Abraham. 


CLVIJ. -Till' liESPOXSIBIJUTY OF AMERKMX 
CITIZENS, 


WiiKV we reflect on what has been, and is, how^ is it pos- 
sible not to ./feel a profound sense of the iv^s])onsi!)loness of 
tills republic to all future agcjs? Wliat vast motives press 
upon ua^|*ors loftyj; efforts ! What brilliant prospects invite 
ourt&n^driasi^i; solemn wavn'uigs at once d^umind oui* 

viglljl^ and conffd^ibe ! 

Thi 'lild worfd. has .iiliwady iwcaled to ns, in its uiisealed 
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books, tlie beginning and end of all its own marvellous 
struggles in the cause of liberty. Greece, lovely Greece, 
“ the land of scholars and the nurse of arms,” where sister 
republics in fair processions chanted the praises of libei’ty 
and the gods, — where and what is she? For two thousand 
years, the oppressor has bound her to the earth. Her arts 
are no more. The last sad relics of her temples are but the 
barracks of a ruthless soldiery ; the fragments of her col- 
umns and her palaces arc in the dust, yet beautiful in ruin. 
She fell not when tlie mighty wore upon her. Her sons 
were united at Thermopyhe and Maratlion ; and the tide of 
her triumph rolled back upon the Hellespont. She was con- 
quered by her own ihetion.-^. She fell by tlie hands of her 
own people. Tin* man of Macedonia did not the work of 
ilestruction. It w'as already done by her own corruptions, 
banishments, and dissensions. 

Home, republican Home, whose eagles gl/fticed in the 
rising and stilting sun, — w'here. and what is she ? The Eter- 
nal City yet remains, proud even in her desolation, noble in 
her deeline, venerable in the jnajesty of religion, and calm 
as in the eonqiosure of death. The malaria has but trav- 
elled in the, paths -worn by her destroyers. More than 
eighteen centuries have mourned over the loss of her empire. 
A mortal disease was upon her vitals before Ciesar had 
crossed th<‘ l^diicon ; and IJrutus did not restore her health 
by the deep probings of the senate chamber. The Goths, 
and Vandals, and Huns, the swarms of the north, completed 
only what was already begun at liome. Romans' betrayed 
Horne. The legions were bought and sold, but the people 
offered the tribute money. 

And where arc the republics of' modern times, w'hicJi clus- 
tered round immortal Italy? Venice and Genoa exist but 
in name. The Alps, indeed, look down upon the brave and 
peaceful Swnss in their native histnesscs; but the guaranty 
of their freedom is in their weakness, and not in their 
43 
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strength. The mountains are not easily cross^'d, and flic 
valleys are not qisily retained. 'When the invader comes, 
lie moves like an avalanche, carrying destruction in his jmth. 
The peasantry sinks bofoni him. The country is loo poor 
for })lun(ler, and too rough for vaiuahlo conrjuest. Nature 
presents her eternal harriers, on every side, to cheek the, 
Avanlonness of ambition; and Switzerland n-mains, witli her 
sim])le institutions, a military road to fairer climates, scarcely 
worth a permanent, iios.^ession, and protected b\' the jealon.sy 
of her neiglibors. ^ 

We stand the ljit(‘st, and, if W(‘ fail. pr(»bahly the last, 
expeniru'ut of self-government hy the ]»eople. We hiuo 
begun it. umler eircum^tanccs of the mo.'it an.^piciou- nature. 
’)Ve an* in the vigor of youth. Our growth has never been 
idiecked by the ojipressions of tyranny. Our conslitntious 
hav<i never been mdeebled by the vi<*es or luxuries of tli<^ old 
world. Such as we are, we have been from llie, bcLunuing — 
simpl(!, hardy, latelligeiit, accustomed to self-government and 
seU-res})cet. The Atlantic rolls bet%veen us and any for- 
midable fo(‘. 

Witliiii our own territory, stretching through many d(*- 
grees of laliiudo and longitude, we Iiave the choice of many 
products, and many mean> of imlepetidenci*. 'I'lie goveni- 
meiil i.s mild. Tlie ])n*ss i.s free. Jhdigion is free. JCnot^d- 
edge, readies, or may reach, every home. What iidrer pros- 
])e,ct of success could he presented? "Wlifit means more 
adefpiate U) accomplish tin* guliliine end? What more is 
riecessaiy, than for the jieoplc to iireservc what they them- 
selves have created ? 

Already has the age caught the spirit of our institution?. 
It has already ascended the Andes, and smifVed flic hreczes 
of both oceans. It has infused itself into the life-blood of 
Europe, atid warmed flic sunny plains of*.Franc(‘, and the 
low huids of Holland. It has touched the jihilosojdiy of 
Germany and the north, and, moving onwjml to tJie souiK, Las 
opened to Greece the lessons of her belter days. 
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Can it b(3 that America, under such circumstances, can 
betray herself! that she is to be added to the catalogue of 
republicw, the iuscriplioii -upon whose ruins is, “ They were, 
but they m*e not I” Forbid it, my countrymen! forbid it, 
Heaven ! 

1 call upon you, fatliei's, by the shades of your ancestors, 
by tlio dear ashes wliicli repose in this precious soil, by all 
you are and all you hope to be : resist every jiroject of ilis- 
uuioii, resist every encroachment upon your liberties, resist 
every attempt to fetter your consciences, or smotber your 
public schools, or extinguisli your system of imhlie instruction. 

I call upon }'ou, mothers, by tliat which never t:iil> in 
woman — tlie love of your offspring ; teach them, as they 
climb your knees, or lean on your bosoms, tla‘ hl(‘Ssings of 
liberty. Swear them at the altar, as with their baptismal 
vows, to be true to their country, and never tc> forget or for- 
sake her. * 

1 call iii^on you, young men, to rcraenibiT whose sons you 
are, whose inheritance you possess. Life can never he too 
short, wliich brings nothing but disgrace mid oppression. 
Death never comes too soon, if necessary in defence of the 
liberties of your country. 

I call upon you, old men, for your counsels, and your 
prayers, and your benedictions. May not your gray liairs go 
down in sorrow to the grave, with tlie recollection that you 
Imve lived in vain ! May not your last sun sink in the west 
upon a nation of slaves ! 

No ! 1 r(?ad in the destiiiy of my country far better hopes, 
far brigliter visions. AVe, wdio are now assembled here, 
must soon he gatluTod to the congregation of other days. 
The time of our departure is at hand, to make way for our 
children upon the theatre of life. May God speed them and 
theirs! May he who, at the distance of another century, 
shall stand Iktc, to celebrate this day, still look round upon 
a free, happy, and virtuous people ! May he have re^on to 
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fiSOiU as we do ! May he, with all the enthusiasm of truth, as 
#ell as of poetry, exclaim that here is still his country. 

** Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, thoiigh free ; 

Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 

Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms.” 


CLVin. — THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

Bntox. 

Tni: isles of Greece ! (he isles of Greece ! 

Wherci burning Siipi>ho* loved and.8ung, — 

WJjoj-o grew the ni ts of war and peace, — 

Where Delos f rosi^ and Plitebus sprung ! 

ICternal suinirier gilds them yet, 

Hut all, except their .sun, is set. 

The. Scian and the Teian Muse,i 
The hero’s h.'irp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo farther west 
Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blessed.” § 

The mountains look on Marathon, || 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

♦ Sappho, a celebrated Greek poetess, was a native of the Island of Les- 
bos. Her writings, of which very few fragments remain, were charactemed 
by depth and fen-or of feeling, • 

t The Island of Delos is represented, in Greek legendary history, as having 
floated under tlic sea for a long period, and been called to the surface by the 
agency of Neptune, Apollo and Diana were born upon it, 

X The .Scian and the Teian mhse means the epic and lyric poetry of Greece. 
Homer, the great epic poet, was twin at Scio, according tn some accounts ; 
Anacreon, the lyric poet, was born in the Island of Teos. 

§ The Greeks sup])oscd that there were certain islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, where good men were carried after death, and lived in perpetual hap- 
piness. These were called the islands of the blessed. 

II Mamt^h is a Village abdut twenty miles north-east of Alliens. .The 
Pernans^ww^ defeated here by the Athenians, under tho command 
Miltiadet. 
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A^d mu&mg ttiere an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 

For, standing on the Persians' grave, 

1 could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

'Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; * 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ; — all \rere his ! 
lie counted tliem at break of day, — 

And when ihc sun set, whore were they ? 

And where iiro IIkw ? And where art thou, 

My couiUry ? Onlliy voiceless shore 
The hcj'oic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more I 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

’Xis something, in the dearth of fame, 

Though linked among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame. 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the j^et here ? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must tee but weep o’er days more blessed ? 

Must we but blush ? Our fathers bled. 

Earth, render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartau dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three. 

To make a new Thennopyl®. t 

♦ Salamis is an island off the coast of Atticn, near which the Persian 
fleet, dnriiiK the invasion of Xerxes, was defeated by that of ^nfed- 
erated Greeks. 

t Thennopylai was a narrow puss, leading from Thessaly into LooadR atid ' 
Southern Greece. The army of Xerxes was resisted hec.e for some tii^^ by a 
band of three Inuidred Si)artans, under L^nidas, who were, at last all '^aiu. 

43 * ' ■ / ” ‘ 
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Wliat, silent still ? and t^enl all ? 

1 no**-^ the T<^es of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And ansiver, Let one lixing head, 

But one, arise, — we come, we come ! ** 

'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain ; strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ; 

Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine ! 

Hark ! rising to the ignoble call, 

How answers each bold l^pccli^mal 1 

Yon ha ve the Pyrrhic dance * as yet — 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx * gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of tbem^ like these ! 

It made Anacreon’s song,divine : 

He served — but served Polycrates t 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
“Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese t 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 

♦ The Pyrrhic dance » a sort of warlike dance, performed exclusively by 
men, which has come down from the ancient Greeks. The Pyrrhic phalanx 
was the phalanx of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, a celebrated general of 
t^hdquity. 

; , t Bolyctates was king of the Island of Samba. Ho befriended and 
; patronized the poet Anacreon. 

^ X Chersonese means peninsula, and here designates the Thracian Cher* 
sonefc, now cKlled the Peninsula of the Dardanelles, or of. Gallipoli. Mil* 
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IRaityrant was Miltiaies ! 

0 that the present hour wonM lend 
Another despot of the kiod ! 

Such chains^ his were sure to bind. 

Fill higli the bowl with Samian wine I 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore,* 

Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 

The Heraclcidan blood might own. f 

‘ Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 

They have a king who buys and sells. 

In native swords and native ranks 
The only lio])e of courage dw'ells ; 

But Turkish force and Latin } fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Place me on Sunium’s § marble steep, 

Where nothing, save the v^^vqs and I, 

May he^ our mutual murmurs sweep ; 

There, sw an-like, let me sing and die. 

A land of slaves sliall ne^er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Sano^ wine 

tiades exercisod a mercigu power over it, as the heir and succeaRor of hia 
unclp, of the same name, who had led an Athenian colony into the country, 
and taken “possession of it. 

* Suli is a mountainous district of Sontherh Albatiifti Farga is a town on 
the coast of Albania. Tl)p people of Suli and of Parga have shown great 
bravery in modem times. 

t The Ileracleidcu were a powerful, Achaian race, or family, fabled to have 
been descendants of Hercules. 

X Latin is here a general name, applied to the people of 'Western Eia^e, 
§ Suniuin was a promontory in Attica, now called Cape* Colonni. , !,'/ ; \ 
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CLIX.~SONG OF THE GREEKS. 

CAHnULL. 

[TheM stirring lines vore written while the Btniggl% between the Greeks end 
Turkii was going on, which ended fa the establishment of Greece as an iiidei>endoDt 
kingdom.] 

Again to the battle, Acliaians ! 

Our hearts bid the tyrant defiance ; 

Our land, the first garden of Liberty’s tree — 

It hath been, and sliall yet be, the land of the free : 

For the cross of our faith is replanted, 

The pale, dying crescent is daunted, 

And we march that the? footprints of Mahomet’s slaves 
May be washed out in blood fiom our forefathers’ graves. 
Their spirits are hovering o’er us, 

And die sword shall to glory restore us. 

Ah I what though no succor advances, 

Nor Christendom’s chivalrous lances 

Are strctclied in our aid, — be the combat our own! 

And well perish or conquer more proudly alone ! 

For we've sworn by our country’s assaulters, , 

By the virgins they’ve dragged fi*om our altars, 

By our massacred patriots, our children in chains, 

By our lieroes of old, and, their blood in our veins, 

That, living, w’e shall be victorious ; * 

Or that, dying, our death shall be glorious, 

A breath of sWbtidssion we breathe not ; 

The sword wo have drawn will shqptbe not : 

Its scabbard is left where our martyrs aixi laid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 

Barth may bide — waves ingulf — filrc consume us, 

Bi^ilp^ioy shall not to slavery doom us. 

iMSey rule, it shall be o’er our ashes and graves ; 

RSniiR^ve smote them already with fire on the waves. 
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And new triutnplis on land are before us : 

To Ibe charge ! Heaven’s banner is o’er us. 

This day shall ye blush for its story, 
f)r brighten your lives with its glory. 

Our women, O, say, shall they shriek in despair, 

Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths in their hair? 
Ac•eur^ed may his memory blacken, 

If a coward there be who would slacken, 

'Pill we’ve trampled the tuihau, and shown ourselves worth 
Being sprung from and named for the godlike of earth. 
Strike home, and the world shall revere us 
As heroes descended from heroes. 

Old Greece lightens up with emotion 

Her inlands, her isles of the ocean 5 

Fanes rebuilt and fair towns sliall with jubilee ring, 

And tbe Niue shall new hallow their Helicon’s spring ; 

Our liearths shall be kindled in gladness, 

That were cold and extinguished in sadness $ 

Whilst our maidens shall dance with their white waving arms, 
Singing joy to the brave that delivered their charms, 

When the blood of yon Mussulman cravens 
Shivll have purpled the beaks of our ravens. 


CLX.-^ ETERNITY OF GOD, 

OBiiouroQsi. 

We receive such repeated intimations of decay in the 
worhl through which we are passing, — decline, and change, 
and losvs, follow dccljjie, and change, and loss, in such rapid 
succession, — that we can almost catch the sound of uuiversal 
wasting, and hear the work of desolation going on busily 
around us. ^<Tlic mountain falling cometh to nought, and 
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the rock is removed out of his plaee. The waters wear the 
stones, the things, which grow out of the dust of the eailh 
are washed away^ and the hope of man is destroyed.” 

Conscious of our own instability, we look about for some- 
thing to rest on; but we look in vain. The heavens and 
the earth had a beginning, and they will have an end. The 
face of the world is changing, daily gnd hourly. All ani- 
mated things ^grow old and die. The rocks crumble, the 
trees fall, the leaves fade, and the grass withers. The clouds 
arc flying, and the waters are flowing, away from us. 

The firmest works of man, too, are gradually giving way. 
The ivy clings to the mouldering tower, the brier hangs out 
from the shattered window, and the wall flower spi-ings from 
tlie disjointed stones. The fbundei*s of Ibese perishable 
works have shared, the same fate long ago. If w c look back 
to the, days of pur ancestors, to the men iis well as the dwell- 
ings of former times, they become immediately associated in 
our imaginations, and only make the feeling of instability 
stronger and deeper than before. 

In the spacious domes which onec held our fatluTs, the 
scipent hisses and the wild bird screams. The halls which 
once^were crowded with all that taste, and science, ajid labor 
, pauld procure, which resounded with melody and were lighted 
up with beauty, are buried by their own ruius, nio(*k(‘d by 
their owui desolation. The voice of merriment and of \\m\- 
ing» ti}e steps of the busy and the idle, have ceased in the 
deserted courts, and tlie weeds choke the entrances, and the 
long grass waves upon the hearthstone. The works of art, 
Hie ibrmlng hand, the tombs, the very ashes they contained, 
,^re all gone. ' 

While we thus walk among the ruins of the past, a sad 
feeling , of insecurity comes over us; and that feeling is by 
no means diminished when yfe arrive at home. If wc turn 
to our friends, we can hafdiy speak tJ^them belbrc they bid 
us farcvrell. We see them: for a few moments, and in a few 
^moments more their countenances are chimged> and they 
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arc ,sent away. It matters nol^hoiir near and dear they are. 
Tlie tics which bind us together are never too close to be 
parted, or too strong to be broken. Tears were never 
known to move the king of terrofs/ neither is it enough that 
*we arfi compelled to surrender one, or two, or many, of 
tlu)?e we love ; for though the pxifse is so great, we buy no 
favor with it, and our hold on those who remain is as slight 
as ever. The shadows all elude oor grasx^ and follow one 
another down the valley. 

AVc gfiin no confidence, then, no feeling of seenrity, by 
turning to our contempoi^es and kindreds We know that 
the forms which are breathing around us are as short- 
lived and fi(,‘eting as those were which have been dust for 
centuries. The sensation of vanity, uncertainty, and ruin 
is equally strong, Avhether we muse on what has long been 
prostrate, or gaze on what is failing <00 w, or will fall so 
soon. 

If every thing which comes under our notice has en- 
duiiid for so short a time, and in so short a time w&l be 
no more, we cannot say that we receive the feast assurance, 
by thinking * on ourselves. When they, on whose fate We 
Jiave been meditating, were engaged in the active scaaes of 
life, as full of health and hope as We are now, v^fiiat were 
we? We had no knowledge, no consciousness, no being; 
there, was 'not a single thing in the wide universe which 
knew us. And after the same interval shall have elapsed, 
wliich now divides their days from ours, what shall we be ? 
What they arc now; 

When a few more friends have left, a few more 
deceived, and a few more changes modted us, “we 
be brought to the grave, and shall remain in the toinb : the 
dods of the valley shall be sweet unto us, -^d every man 
shall follow ns, as there are innumerable before us.” All 
power will liave forsaken the strongest, and the loftiest will 
be laid low% and every eye^. will .be closed, and every voice 
hushed, and every heart will have ceased its 
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lAtm inre hm gone onnelve^ even our memories will no>' 
stay behind us long. A few of the near and dear will beai 
our likei^s in their bosoms, till they too have arrived at the 
end of their journey, and dbtered the dark dwelling of un> 
consciousness. lu £bb thoughts of others wo shall live only 
till the last sound of the bell, which informs them of our 
departure, has eeased to vibrate hi their ears. A stone, j>er- 
haps, may teH some wanderer where -we lie, when we came 
here, and when we went away^ but even that will soon 
re&se to hear us record : ^ dme’s effacing Ungers ” will be 
busy on its surface, and at Imgth will wear it smooth ; and 
' then die stone itself will sink, or crumble, and the wanderer 
of another age will pass, without a single call upon his sym- 
patliy, over our unheeded graves. 

Is there nothing to counteract the sinking of the heart 
which must bS the eQect of observations like these ? Is there 
no substance among all these shadows? If all who live 
and lireathe around us are the creatures of yesterday, and 
destined to see destruction to-morrow j if the same c(mdition 
is our own, and the same sentence is written against us ; if 
the sohd foftas of inanimate nature and htborir)us art arc 
6idiiig and ffiiltng; if we look in vain, for durability, to the 
very ots of the mountains, — where shall we turn, and on 
what can we rely.? Can no support be offered? can no 
source of cc^denoe be named? O, yes! there is one 
Being, to>whdm we can look with a perfect conviclJon of 
.finding that security which notliing about us can give, and 
which nothing about us can take away. 

Being we can lift up our souls, and on him we 
^ them, exclaiming, in the language of the monarch 
of Isriiel, ^ Befi^e tlie mountains were brought forth, or 
them ha^.iormed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to ew^i^riaiSting, thoU art Qod ! ” Of old hast thou 

laid the foundations of the 0arth, and the heave ns are the 
work of thy h^ds. They iriiall peiish, but thou shalt endure ; 

shall wax" eM Ifice a garment { as a vesture 
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shult thou chanjve them, and the7 shall be changed ; but thou 
art the same, and thy yt'ars shall have no end.” 

Hero, then, is a support which will never fail ; here is 
a foundation whicli can never be moved— the everlasting 
Creator of countless worlds, “the high and lofty One that 
inluibitotli eternity.” WTiat a sublime conception ! He in- 
huhits eternity, occupies this inccmceivable duration, pervades 
and tills tliroughout this boundless dwelling. Ages on ages 
hcl'oiv^ even the dust of %hich we are formed was created, 
lie liad existed in inhuite majesty; and ages on ages will roll 
away, after we liave all returned to the dust whence we 
were taken, and still he will exist in infinite majesty, living 
ill the eternity of his own nature, reigning in the plenitude 
of Ids own tunnipoteuce, forever sending forth the word 
which forms, vsupports, and governs all things, commanding 
new-create<l liglit to shine on new-created worlds, and raising 
up new-created generations to inhabit them. 

Tlio contemplation of this glorious attribute of God is 
fttUul to excite in our minds the most animating and con- 
soling refl<?clions. Standing as we arc amid the ruins of 
time and the wrecks of mortality, where every thing about 
us is created and dependent, proceeding from nothing, and 
liaslening to destruction, we rejoice that something < pre- 
poiitcd to our view which has stood from everlasting, and 
w'Dl remain forever. When we have looked on the pleasures 
of lift', and they have vanished away ; when we have looked 
on the works of nature, and perceived that they were chan- 
gingn; on the monuments of art, and seen that they would not 
stand ; on our friends, and they have fled while we were 
gazing; on ourselves, and felt that we were as fleeting as 
they ; — when we have looked on every object to which we 
could turn our anxious eyes, and they have all told us that 
they could give us no hope nor suppoit, because they were 
so feeble tliemselvcs, — we can look to the throne of God : 
change and decay have never reached that; the revolution 
of ages has never moved it; the waves of an eternity have 
44 
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been rushing jpftSt it, but it has remained unshaken; the 
waves of another eternity are rushing towards it, but it is 
fixed, and can never be disturbed. 


CLXI.— ALAjRIC the VISIGOTH. 

B&VAU SVXEXft. 

[Alnrie stormed and spoiled the citjr of Kom* and wos^afterwardi* buried in the 
channel of the Bivor Busentlus, the water of which had lieeu dlrerted from ita conrM 
that the bod; might be Interred.] 

When I am dead, no pageant train 
Shall waste their sorrows at my bier, 

Nor worthless pomp of homage vain 
Stain it with hypocritic tear ; 

For I will die as 1 did live^ 

Kor take the boon I cannot give. 

Ye shall not pile, with servile toil, 

Your monuments upon my breast, 

Nor yet witjiin the common soil 

Lay down the wreck of power to rest ; 

Where man can boast that he has trod 
On him that was the “ Scourge of God.” 

But ye the mountain stream shall turn. 

And lay its secret channel bare, 

And hollow, for your sovereign’s um, 

A resting plaise forever there ; 

Then bid its everlasting springs 
Flow back upon the king of kings ; 

And never be the secret said, 

Until the deep give up hia dead. 

. My gold and silvi^ ye shall fling 

Bade to the dods that gave them birth; 
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The captured crowns of many a king, 

The rausom of a conquered earth : 

For, e’en though dead, will I control 
The trophies of the Capitol. 

My course was like a river deep. 

And from the northern hills I burst 
Across the world, in wrath to sweep ; 

And where I went the spot was cursed, 
Kor blade of* grass again was seen 
“Where Alaric and his hosts had been. 

Not for myself did I ascend 
In judgment my triumphal car ; 

’Twas God alone on high did send 
The uvengiiig Scythian to the war, 

To shake ahrotul, with iron hand, 

The appointed scourge of his command. 

With iron hand that scourge I reared 
O’er guilty king and guilty realm } 
Destruction wan the sliip I steered, 

And Vengeance sat upon the helm, 
Wlien, laiuidied in fury on the flood, 

I ploughed niy way through seas of blood, 
And in the stream their hearts had spilt 
Washed out the long, arrears of guilt, 

Across the everlasting Alp 

I poured tlie torrent of my powers, 

And feeble Csnsars shrieked for help, 

In vain, within their seven-hilled towers : 
I quenched in blood the brightest gem 
That glittered in their diadem. 

And struck a darker, deeper dye 
In the purple of their majesty. 
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And bade my northern banners shine 
Upon the conquered Palatine.* 

My course is run, my errand clone ; 

I go to Him from whom I came ; 

But never yet shall scit the sun 
Of glory that adorns my name ; 

And Konian hearts sliall long be sick, 
When men shall think of Alaric. 

My course is run, ray errand done* ; 

But darker ministers of fate, 
Impatient, round the eternal throne. 
And in the caves of vengeance, wait : 
And soon mankind shall blench away 
Before the name of Attila. 


CLXIL — COMPL^ION OF BUNKER IiaL MONUMENT, 
JUNE 17, 1843. 

Danicl Wkcster. 

A' DUTY has been performed. A -work of gratitude and 
patriotism is completed. This structure, liaxing its foundap- 
tions in soil which drank deep of early rcvolmionary blood, 
has at length reached its d&stined heiglit, and now lifts its 
summit to the skie3« 

TIic Bunker Hill Monument is finished. ITctc it stands. 
Fortunate in the natural eminence on which it is placed, — 
higher, infinitely higher, in its objects and purpose, — it rises 
over the land aud over the sea ; and visible, at their liomes, 
to tlirce hundred thousand of the peojile of Massachusetts, 
it stands, a memorial of the last, and a monitor to the present 
and all succeeding generations. I have spoken of the lofti- 
ness of its purpose. If it had been witlioiit any other design 
than the 'dreation of a work of art, the granite, of which it is 

One of the seven hills on which Rome was built. 
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romposnd, would havo sle}»l in its native bed. It Las a pur- 
])(>se ; and that purpose gives it its cliaracter. That purpose 
enrobes it with dignity and moral grandeur. That well- 
known jnirposc it is wliioL causes us to look up to it 'witli a 
feeling of awe*. It is itself the orator of tliis occasion. It is 
not from my lips, it could not be from any human lips, that 
that strain of eloquence is this day to flow, most competent to 
move and excite tlie vast multitudes around. Tlie 'powerful 
speaker stands motionless before us. It is a plain shaft. 
It bears m> inscriptions, fronting to the rising sun, from .which 
the fnlnre anticpiarian shall wipe the dust. Nor does the 
ri^i^g sun eausc‘ tones of music to issue from its suinnrlt. 
lint at the rising of the sun, and at the settingof the sun, — in 
tlie. blaze of noonday, and beneath the milder effulgence of 
lunar light, — it looks, it speaks, it acts, to the full compre- 
hension of ev(‘ry American mind, and the awakening of glow- 
ing enthusiasm in ('very American heart. Its silent, but 
awful utt<.'ranee ; it> dec'p pathos, it brings to our contem- 
jdation llm 17th of June, 1775, and the consequence.s which 
litive n‘sult('d to us, to our country, and to tlu' world, from 
tin* ('V(Mils of that day, and which we know must continue 
to rain intlueiice on tla^ destinies of mankind to the end of 
time; the. elevation with wlii(‘h it raises us liigh above the 
ordinary f(‘('liiigs of life, — surpass all that the study of the 
cIo.=et, or even llie inspiration of genius, can produce. To- 
day it speaks to ii.s. Its future auditories will be the suc- 
ce.ssive gnu-rations of* men, as they rise up before if, and 
gather around it. Its speoeli w’ill be of patriotism and cour- 
age ; of civil and religious liberty ; of free government ; of 
tlie monil improvement and elevation of mankind; and of 
the immortal memory of those who, with heroic devotion, 
have sacrificed their lives for their country. 

In the older world, numerous fabrics still exist, reared by 
liuman hands, hut whose object has been lost in tlie darkne.s.s 
of ages. They are now monuments of nothing but the labor 
and skill w^hich constructed them. 

U* 
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The mighty pyramid itself, half buried in the sands of 
Africa, has nothing to bring down and report to us but the 
power of kings and the serritude of the people. If it had 
any purpose beyond that of a mausoleum, such i)urposc has 
perished from history and from tradition. If ask(?d for its 
moral object, its admonition, its sentiment, its instruction to 
mankind, or any high end in its erection, it fs silent — silent 
as the millions which lie in the dust at its base, and iji the 
catacombs which surround it. Without a just moral object, 
therefore, made known to man, though raised against the 
skies, it excites only conviction of power, mixed with strange 
wonder. But if the civilization of the present race of men, 
fotinded as it is in solid science, the true know J(?dg(* of nature, 
and vast discoveries in art, and which is stimulat(‘d and pu- 
rified by moral sentiment and by the trutlis of Christianity, 
be not destined to destruction before the final termination 
of human cxisti'nce on earth, the ohjecl and purj>ose of this 
edifice will be known till jlbat hour shall come. And even 
if civilization should bo subverted, and the truths of the 
Christian religion obscured by a new^ deluge of barbarism, 
the memory of Bunker Iliil and the American revolution 
will still be elements and parts of the knowledge which 
shall be j)ossesstHl by the last man to whom the light of civil- 
ization and Christianity shall be extended. 


CLXm.— ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY IN BELZONFS 
EXHIBITION, LONDON. 

New MoNTnLf Magazine. 

fHorace Smith, a native of liOndon, diotl in July, 1840. in the scvoniic^li year uf his 
age. In 1812, in conjunction with hia elder hrotliur, Jainoe Smith, lie publiRhed a 
volume culled Rejected AddmoeoR, consisting of iniitiitions of the popular poets of the 
day. It hud (;reut and denerved success, and has since bt>oii frequently reprinted. 
Hoiace Smith was a Rtock broker by profusKion ; but in tbe leisure hours stolen from 
his employment, he wrote a number of works of liction, which were received with 
considerable fhvor, and many contributions, both in verso and prose, to tbe magaRliios 
of the time. His poems have been collected and published in two volumes. lie was a 
very amiable and estimable man in his personal character.] 
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And thou hast walked about (how strange a story !) 

In Thebes’s * * * § streets three tliousand years ago, 

'When llie Memnonium f was in all its glory, 

An<l time, had not begun to overthrow' 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of w'hicl] the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy ; 

Thou hast a tongue — come, let us hear its tune ; 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground, Mummy, 
Itevisiting the glimpses of the moon ; 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But witli tl»y bones, mid flesh, and hmbs, and features. 

Tell u.s — for doubtless tbou canst recollect — 

To w'liom slicmld wc assign the sphinx’s fame ? 

Was C'heoj)s or Ceplirones architect 
Of eitlier pjTaraid that bears his name ?{ 

Is Pompey’s I’illar really a misnomer ?§ 

Had Thebes a limidred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

Perhaps thou woil a Mjison, and forbidden 
By oath to tell tlie mysteries of thy trade ; 

Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise played. || 

* Thebes was a celebrated city of Upper Egypt, of which extensive ruins 
still remaiix. 

t The Memnonium was a building combining the properties of a palace 
and a temple, the ruins of which are remarkable for symmetry of architec- 
ture and elegance of sculpture. 

+ The pyramids are well-known structures near Cairo. According to 
Herodotus, the great pyramid, so called, was built by Cheops. He was 
succeeded by his brother Cephreuos, who, according to tlie same historian, 
built another of the pyramids. 

§ Ponipey’s Pillar is a column near Alexandria. The name given to it has 
led to much criticism. 

II This was a statue at Thebes, said to utter at sunrise a sound like tlw 
breaking of a harpstring, or of a metallic wire. 
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Perhaps tliou wert a priest; if so, my struggles 
Are vain ; Egyptian priest ne’er owned his jUggles. 

Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 

Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 

Or dropped a lialfpenny in Homer’s hat ; 

Or doffed tliine own to let Queen Dido pass ; 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at tlie great temple’s dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, wlu n anm d, 

Has any Homan soldier mauled and knuckled ; 

For thou wort dead, and buried, and embalmed, 

Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : — 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Since first thy form was in this box ext(?ndcd, 

We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations ; 
The llorriaii (.•nij)ire has begun and ended ; 

New worlds have i-iseii — we hav<.* lost old nations, 

And countless kings have into dust b(?cu humbled, 

While not a fragment of thy flesh ha^ crumbled. 

Didst thou not Jiear the pollier o’er thy head 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cfimbyscs, 

Marched armi<!S o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, t 
And shook the pyramids with fear and W'onder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, . 

The nature of thy private life unfold : 

A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 

• Ejfypt was conquered, 52.5 B. C., by Cambyscs, the second king of Persia, 
t These arc the names of Egyptian deities. 
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And tears adown that dusky cheek liave rolled : — 
Have cliildren climbed those knees, and kissed that face ? 
Wliat were thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh — immortal of the dead! 

linperisliable type of evanescence ! 

Poptliuinous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bed, 

And .standest uiulooayed within our presence, 

Thou wilt licar nothiiig till the judgment morning, 

Wljcn the groat trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

If its undying guest be lost forever ? 

0, let us keej) the soul crnbalracd and pure 
In living virtue ; that when both must sever, 

Although ooiTuptioii may our frame consume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 


CLXIV. — LOCHIEL’S WAJIXING. 

Campbixi.. 

fin 174n, Cliark'S Edward, grandson of .lames IT., landJid in Scotland, and soon 
patliop'd anmiid liini an army with which ho inarched ini'* England, in order to rn- 
gaifi poescflsiou of the throm* from which his ancestors had iH^en driven. He was 
brilliantly successful at first, and iwnotratod into England ns far as Dsrby ; but he was 
then (ddigod to retreat, and, after many disasters, bis army 'was entirely defeated by 
the English, iitnicr ctmim.'ind of the Puke of Cumberland, at Culloden. 

liochicl, the head of tin! warlike clan of the Camerons, was one of the most powerful 
of the Highland clnetuiins, and a zealous supporter of the claiiuB of Charles Edward. 
Among the Tlighhanders are certain persons supposed tt> have the gift of second sight; 
that is, the power of foreseeing fntnro events. Lochiel, on hia way to join Charles 
Edward, is represented at mooting one of those seers, who endeavors in vain to dis- 
suade him from his pnrjiosk] 


Seer, Lochiel, 

Seer. Locttikl, Lochiel, bewmre of the day 
When the Lowdands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight : 
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They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 

Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 

Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 

And their hool-bcaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 

But hark ! through the fast»fJashing lightning of war, 

"What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 

'Tis thine, 0 GlennlUn ! wliose bride shall await, 

Like a love-lighted watclifire, all night at tlie gate. 

A steed comes at morning : no rider is th(*re ; 

But its bridle is rod with the sign of desj)air. 

Weep, Albin ! ^ to death tind cajuivity h.d ! 

O weep ! but tliy tears eannot luiinher the dend : 

For a merciless swonl on Culhxhai sliall wave — 

Cull<Klen, that re< ks with the Mood of the brave. 

Luchiel. Go. preach to the coward, tlion dcatli-fellhig seer; 
Or, if gory Cullod(‘n m) dreadful a]»pcar. 

Draw, dotard, around tby ohl wavering ^igllt 
This mantle, to cover tlie jihantoni'^ of fright. 

Seer. JIa !' laugh’st llnai. Jjochiel, my \ i-ion to s<‘orn ? 
]Voud bird of tln^ luoimlain, thy plume >hail be torn: 

Say, rushed the bold eagh* exullingly forth 

From his liome in tin; dark-rolling clouds of the north ? 

Lo, the death-sh(»t of foomen ont<])ee.ding, he rode 
Compaiiioriless, hearing destruction abroad ; 

But down Ifl him stfK>j) from his havoc f»n Jn’gli. ! 

Ah, home let him s])eed — for the .spoiler is nigh. 

Why flames the far summit ? WJiy shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament east? 

’Tis the fire shower of ruin, all dreailfully driven 
From his eyry tliat heaeons the darkness heaven. 

O, crested Lochiel, the peerle.ss in might, 

Whose banners arise on the battlements’ height, 

Heavcai’s fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 

Keturn to Ihy d^velling ! all lonely rt^turn ! 


* The poetical name of Scothuid. 
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Foi* tlic blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 

And a wild mol her scream o’er her famishing brood. 

Lorht'vL False wizard, avaunt! I have marshalled my clan; 
Tln ir swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one I 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 

And, like rca[)crs, descend to the harvest of death. 

Thru wch'ome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock ! 

Let him dash his ])roud foam like a wave on the rock ! 
liiit woo to his kindn‘d, and woe to his cause, 

When Alhin her claymore indignantly draws; 

When In-r bemneted chieftains to victory crowd, 

Clanlbmahl th<j dauntless fmd Moray the proud; 

All pliihled and plumed in their tartan array 

AVer. Loehiel, Lochiel, b(.‘ware of the day! 

For, dark and desjiairing, my sight I may seal, 

Hut man cannot cover what God would reveal : 

’'J'is the sunsi i of life gives me mystical lore, 

And eoiulng events cast their shadows before. 

1 tell th(‘e, Cnlloden’s dread eelioes shall ring 
With the hlootlhoiinds that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo, anointed by Ileavc.-n with the vials of wrath, 

Behold where he tiies on his desolate })ath ! 

N<»w, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight- 
Kise ! rise I ye wild tempests, and cover Lis flight ! 

’Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors, 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores ; 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Wliore ? 

For the red eye. of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts Ijc the ocean wave, banished, forlorn. 

Like a limb from liis eountry east bleeding and torn ? 

Ah, no ! tor a dark(‘r departun* is near ; 

The war drum is mufil<‘d, and black is the bier ; 

* Alluding to the perilous adventures and final escape of Charles, aftex 
the battle of Culloden. 
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His death bell is tolling ; O, mercy, dispel 
Yon siglit.» that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 

Life flutters convulsed in his <piivering limbs. 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 

Accursed be the fagots tliat blaze at his fc-ei. 

Where his lieart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat, 

With the smoke of its ashes to j>oison the gale 

Lochid, Down, sootldess insullerl I trust not llie tale. 
Tliough my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gor(*, 
Like ocean woods lieaj)ed on the surf-beaten .■‘hore^ 

I^ochiel, untainted by fliglit or b}*^ chains. 

While the kindling. of life in his hosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death he laid low, 

With his back to the Add, and his feet to the foe ! 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from the death bed of fame. 






